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THE  CAPITOL  AT  WASHINGTON . No.  II. 

C0MP0.SGD,  as  the  population  of  the  United 
States  is,  of  emigrants  and  descendants  of  im¬ 
migrants,  from  nearly  every  country  in  Chris¬ 
tendom,  unity  and  harmony  of  taste  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  sculpture  and  painting  are  not  possible. 
Add  to  this  the  stirring,  utilitarian  habits  of 
the  people,  and  the  want  of  time  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  merely  ornamental  and  ficti¬ 
tious,  it  is  self-evident  that  our  taste  must  be 
educated,  and  from  cultivation  alone  can  we 
look  for  a  full  appreciation  of  the  grand  and 
beautiful,  and  a  recognition  of  genius  in  its 
highest  walks.  The  paucity  of  works  of  the 
highest  grade  of  art  among  us,  when  our  na¬ 
tional  and  private  wealth  is  considered,  is  not 
so  much  to  be  wondered  at  as  is  the  fact  that 
so  much  has  been  accomplished  amid  the  tur¬ 
moil  and  bustle  of  trade,  manufactures,  and 
politics.  Creative  genius,  that  power  which 
“  makes  the  marble  speak,  and  the  brook  mur¬ 
mur  down  the  painted  landscape,”  which,  in 
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combinations  before  unknown,  gives  almost  vi¬ 
tality  to  the  marble  and  the  canvas,  has  arisen 
in  our  land  ;  and  in  Italy,  the  home  of  art  and 
the  great  museum  of  the  world,  American 
sculptors  and  painters  have  been,  and  are,  tak¬ 
ing  the  first  rank  among  their  fellow-artists. 
Our  private  and  public  collections  are  becom¬ 
ing  enriched  by  the  contributions  of  native  ar¬ 
tists,  and  a  purer  and  higher  taste  pervades  all 
classes.  In  architecture  the  national  taste  has 
most  rapidly  increased,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find 
n  city  wherein  its  ecclesiastical  and  secular 
buildings,  private  and  public,  do  not  shadow 
forth  a  cultivated  taste,  and  the  existence  of 
accomplished  architects. 

Washington  City  is  daily  becoming  peculiar¬ 
ly  noted,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Federal 
Government,  for  the  number  and  elegance  of 
its  buildings.  The  Capitol,  when  completed, 
will  stand  for  centuries,  an  example  of  grand¬ 
eur,  beauty  and  pure  classical  taste — a  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  genius  which  demgned,  the  liberali¬ 
ty  which  furnished  the  means  to  construct,  and 
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I  the  engineering  !^kill  and  administrative  ability 

I  which  carried  out  the  plans.  But  to  our  sub- 

i  ject  again. 

In  the  July  number  the  reader  was  loft  ex- 
I  amining  the  frescoes  in  the  room  of  the  Com- 

I  mittee  on  Agriculture.  Leaving  the  south 

I  wing  by  the  embankment  terrace,  a  brief  walk 

I  brings  us  to  the  main  entrance  at  the  west 

front.  Directly  before  us,  as  we  face  the  build¬ 
ing  resting  on  the  rustic  ba-sement,  is  a  rececd- 
ing  portico  with  Corinthian  columns  and  pilas¬ 
ters  ;  this  is  the  front  of  the  Library,  and  is 
sometimes  called  the  Balcony,  which  is  by  pre- 
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scription  a  sort  of  love’s  exchange,  which,  dur¬ 
ing  the  pleasant  days  of  the  year,  young  men 
and  maidens  affect. 

From  the  terrace  we  enter  the  basement,  and 
unless  we  wish  to  descend  to  the  Crypt  prepared 
for  the  remains  of  Washington — but,  as  all  know, 
not  used  for  that  purpose — or  to  transact  busi¬ 
ness  with  some  Congressional  Committee,  we 
will  ascend  this  flight  of  steps,  which,  on  a 
warm  day,  and  after  a  few  hours  of  sight-see¬ 
ing,  is  not  a  desirable  undertaking.  Here  we 


are,  in  the  Rotunda!  from  its  size  and  its  orna¬ 
mentation  the  most  note-worthy  place  in  the 
metropolis,  or  perhaps  in  the  country.  It  is 
circular,  9G  feet  in  diameter  and  9C  feet 
to  the  apex  of  the  dome,  which,  by  the 
way,  was  the  original  or  true  dome,  and  is 
contained  inside  of  the  dome  rcccutly  taken 
down.  The  walls  are  paneled  throughout  the 
entire  circuit,  the  panels  being  separated  by 
Roman  pilasters  which  support  an  entablature 
ornamented  with  wreaths  of  olives.  The  upper 
panels  are  decorated  with  festoons  and  wreaths 
of  flowers.  Four  of  these  panels  contain  busts, 
in  stone,  of  Columbus,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Le 
Salle,  and  Cabot ;  the  smaller  panels  over  the 
doors  contain  each  a  sculpture  of  historical  sub¬ 
jects  ;  one  of  these  is  a  work  of  much  merit,  and 
redeems,  by  its  marks  of  genius,  the  feebleness 
of  the  remainder.  It  is  Daniel  Boone  and  two 
Indians ;  one  of  the  latter  is  dead  or  dying  at 
Boone’s  feet,  while  the  survivor  is  contending 
with  the  hardy  hunter  for  his  life.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  figures — the  calm,  courageous  de¬ 
termination  of  Boone  :  the  bravery  of  the  In¬ 
dian,  waging,  ns  his  face  shows,  an  unequal 
contest :  the  picture  the  scene  presents  of  an 
event  but  too  common  on  our  Western  frontier, 
type,  as  it  were,  of  the  certain  power  of  the 
white  over  the  red  race — are  all  exhibited  with 
a  truth  and  power  that  will  strike  even  the 
most  casual  observer. 

The  eight  large  panels  nearest  the  floor  were 
appropriated  to  paintings  of  a  historical  nature 
by  American  artists.  Four  of  these  have  for  a 
number  of  years  been  filled  with  Colonel  Trum¬ 
bull’s  pictures.  These,  through  numerous  de¬ 
scriptions  and  engravings,  are  quite  familiar ; 
still  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  unity  of 
our  design  to  omit  them  from  this  article.  It 
was  for  some  time,  and  may  still  be,  the  fashion 
to  deprecate  these  pictures,  more  especially  by 
our  traveled  countrymen,  some  of  whom,  from 
a  taste  created  and  matured  by  Murray’s  Guide- 
Book  and  several  weeks’  residence  in  Europe, 
have,  «  cathedra,  pronounced  them  mere  daubs ; 
and  a  supposed  witticism  of  the  eccentric  John 
Randolph,  uttered  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  in  1828,  has  seemed  to  indorse  these  sen¬ 
timents.  Mr.  R.  called  the  picture  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  '•  the 
thin-pieee"  We  presume  that,  in  the  same  style 
of  criticism,  Mr.  Randolph  would  have  desig¬ 
nated  a  painting  of  an  army  as  a  leg-piece, 
because  each  oflBcer  and  man,  at  least  till  after 
an  action,  would  stand  upon  a  pmr  of  leys. 

We  do  not  claim  for  Col.  Trumbull  a  genius 
or  an  ability  of  execution  equal  to  Murillo  or  the 
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author  of  the  Dresden  Madonna  ;  fitill,  merely  as 
works  of  art,  these  pictures  are  most  meritorious, 
and  will  secure  in  all  future  time  a  high  rank,  as 
an  artist,  to  the  painter.  But  a  greater  and  year¬ 
ly  increasing  value  attaches  to  these  works,  from 
the  fact  that  the  artist  was  himself  a  co-laborer 
in  the  great  Revolutionary  struggle  ;  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  military  family  of  Washington,  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  the  persons  represented, 
and  himself  a  participant  in  the  stirring  scenes 
snatched  from  oblivion  by  the  magic  touch  of 
his  pencil.  But  still  another  interest  iu  them 
arises  from  the  fact  that  they  are  a  gallery  of 
genuine  portraits,  thus  enabling  us  and  poster¬ 
ity  to  see  the  features  of  those  brave  men,  who 
struck  out  from  the  welding  fires  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  those  golden  links  which  formed  a  chain 
capable  of  binding  into  one  great  nation  the 
feeble  and  isolated  Colonics. 

The  first  of  the  scries  is,  most  appropriately, 
too,  *•  The  Declaration  of  Independence.”  Col. 
Trumbull  devoted  himself  with  untiring  zeal 
and  industry,  traveling  from  one  part  of  the 
Union  to  another,  to  collect  the  maUrid  for  this 
great  design.  The  scene  represented  is  the 
room  in  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia, 
where  Congress  met  and  decided  on  the  import¬ 
ant  step  commemorated. 

On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  picture,  seated 
at  a  plainly  covered  table,  is  John  Hancock,  the 
President  of  the  Convention,  whose  name,  in  a 
firm,  strong  hand,  opens  the  column  of  immor¬ 
tal  names  that  are  attached  to  the  Declaration. 
The  character  of  the  man  is  visible  in  his  open, 
intelligent  and  fearless  countenance.  Near 
the  President,  with  the  draft  of  the  instrument 
in  his  hand,  is  the  commanding  form  of  its  au¬ 
thor,  Jefferson,  while  in  close  proximity  are 
Franklin,  John  Adams,  Sherman  and  Livings¬ 
ton,  members  of  the  Committee.  The  members 
of  the  Convention  are  seated,  but  every  eye  is 
fixed  on  Jefferson,  as  the  moment  has  arrived 
when  these  bold,  great  men,  the  representatives 
of  the  Colonies,  are  about,  by  the  paper  to  be 
read,  to  dissolve  the  political  connection  of  the 
Colonies  wjth  the  Mother  Country,  and  to  pro¬ 
claim  to  the  world  “  that  these  United  Colo¬ 
nics  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  in¬ 
dependent  States.” 

The  next  picture  is  “  The  surrender  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Burgoync,  1777,”  to  General  Gates,  at 
Saratoga.  What  an  hour  of  pride  and  tri¬ 
umph  to  the  patriot  leader  and  his  gallant 
companions  in  arms,  and  what  an  hour  of  pain 
and  mortification  to  the  proud,  haughty,  and 
heretofore  successful,  British  General.  The  in¬ 
timate  fi-iend  and  companion  of  Burke,  Fox  and 
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Sheridan,  himself  an  accomplished  scholar  and 
wit,  basking  in  the  sun-light  of  favor,  he  bad 
but  a  few  months  before  promised  his  sovereign 
that  be  would  speedily  crush  the  rebels  and 
restore  peace  to  his  revolted  provinces.  Nay, 
more,  be  was  under  a  promise  to  meet  Clinton 
at  Albany ;  but  when  he  reached  that  city,  a 
prisoner,  his  friend  had  turned  back  from  the 
Highlands,  having  been  unable,  even  with  the 
treachery  of  Arnold,  to  approach  nearer  to 
Albany.  This  painting  contains  portraits  of 
Gates,  Burgoyne,  Stark,  Morgan,  Schuyler, 
Putnam,  and  many  other  distinguished  ofilccrs. 

On  the  north-west  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
rotunda,  from  the  west,  is  the  third  of  the 
series.  “The  Surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis  at 
Yorktown.”  This  represents  the  great  closing 
act  of  the  Revolutionary  drama,  and  with  this 
scene  the  banner  of  the  Union  rose  triumph¬ 
antly  to  the  breeze.  Though  Washington  was 
present,  he  yielded  to  General  Lincoln  the 
honor  of  receiving  the  sword  and  surrender  of 
the  conquered  leader  of  the  enemy.  This  pic¬ 
ture  possesses  an  interest  beyond  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  event  it  commemorates,  because,  in 
addition  to  portraits  of  Washington,  Baron 
Steuben,  Stevens,  Trumbull,  Hamilton,  Wayne. 
Lincoln  and  James  Clinton,  it  furnishes  also 
the  portraits,  most  of  them  noted  for  their  ac¬ 
curacy,  of  our  noble  and  brave  allies.  The 
young  patriot.  Marquis  .La  Fayette,  Count 
Rochambeau,  Dcnxponts,  and  Duke  de  Lanzun 
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and  their  companions  are  brought  before  us  in 
their  habit  as  they  lived. 

Leaving  the  field  of  battle,  the  artist  nest 
limns  a  scene  in  civil  life,  “  The  Resignation  of 
General  Washington,  at  Annapolis,  December 
23,  1783.”  Both  the  composition  and  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  picture  called  forth  all  the  genius 
and  skill  of  Col.  Trumbull,  and  the  moral 
grandeur  of  the  occasion  merits  the  efforts 
made.  Here  we  see  the  fascinating  face  of  the 
woman  who  won,  and  merited  so  to  do,  the 
Father  of  his  Country.  She  is  accompanied  by 
her  three  grandchildren.  Charles  Carroll,  with 
his  two  daughters,  are  also  represented.  This 
finishes  the  series  by  the  artist  and  soldier,  who 
evinced  his  patriotism  not  only  in  the  field,  but 
in  his  atelier,  by  attempting  to  bring  before  bis 
countrymen  the  scenes  and  men  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  great  era  of  the  nation. 

The  “  Baptism  of  Pocahontas”  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  selected  by  Chapman  to  fill  the  panel  as¬ 
signed  to  him,  but  we  have  not  space  now  to 
enlarge  upon  this  picture,  nor  upon  its  imme¬ 
diate  neighbor,  “  The  Discovery  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  by  De  Soto,”  by  Powell,  beyond  the  re¬ 
mark  that  the  temperature  varies  very  much 
in  the  painting,  for  while  on  one  side  two  In¬ 
dian  women  are  without  any  garments,  and 
seem  quite  comfortable,  on  the  opposite  side  a 
man  is  wrapped  in  a  large  sized  buffalo  robe. 
However,  the  design  and  composition  are 
much  more  amenable  to  severe  criticism  than 
the  execution.  The  “  Landing  of  Columbus,” 
by  Vanderlye,  fills  the  next  panel,  and  then 
comes  Weir's  great  picture  of  the  “  Departure 


of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  the  Mayflower,” 
unquestionably  a  work  calculated  to  give  the 
painter  a  reputation  co-extensive  with  the  realm 
of  modern  art.  We  have  stood  for  hours  be¬ 
fore  it,  and  then  returned  again  and  again, 
each  time  to  see  new  beauties,  and  to  gaze 
upon  that  face  of  surpassing  loveliness,  the 
in/e  of  Mila  Standuh.  It  is  the  very  ideal  of 
Saxon  beauty— the  eyes  clear,  deep,  fearless, 
as  a  woman’s  eyes  may  be,  yet  devotional  and 
confiding ;  they  arc  turned  upward,  speaking 
the  woman's  trust  in  her  husband,  and  the 
soul’s  faith  in  its  God.  There  is  no  Grecian 
outline  in  the  features — no  angelic  perfection 
in  the  face — it  is  simply  the  countenance  of  a 
woman  beaming  with  intelligence  and  love. 
Miles  Standish  has  features  and  form  which 
challenge  admiration,  while  the  pale,  sick  boy, 
going  forth  on  the  tempestuous  ocean,  touches 
deeply  our  pity  and  our  sympathy  ;  nor  must 
we  forget  the  man  of  God,  who,  from  the  Bible, 
is  finding  meet  words  of  hope  and  consolation 
for  this  brave  band,  who,  for  conscience  sake, 
are  about  to  seek  a  home  in  a  far-off  and  in¬ 
hospitable  country,  where  faith  and  religion 
may  dwell  together  in  unison,  without  fear  or 
restraint.  This,  like  Trumbull’s  works,  is  na¬ 
tional  and  historical,  but  not  so,  to  our  think¬ 
ing,  are  the  other  works  we  have  named. 

There  is  also  'in  the  rotunda  a  plaster  cast 
from  llowden’s  statue  of  AVashington  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia.  As  the  original  is  admitted  to 
be  a  most  perfect  likeness  of  the  great  man  it 
represents,  we  trust  a  marble  copy  may  be 
made  to  replace  this  cast,  which  is  not  calcu¬ 
lated  to  call  forth  any  very  warm  feelings  of 
admiration.  But  let  us  pass  out  on  the  eastern 
portico  again,  and  examine  the  statuary. 

Gre.'nough,  it  is  claimed  by  his  admirers,  had 
far  more  genius,  far  more  of  the  poetry  of  his 
art,  than  any  other  American  sculptor.  Whether 
this  is  true  or  not,  it  cannot,  we  conceive,  fur¬ 
nish  the  sole  ground  upon  which  his  claims  to 
fame  and  immortality  as  an  artist  arc  to  rest. 
The  genius  of  conception  is  doubtless  the  first 
order  of  genius,  but  without  the  power  to  give 
form  and  vitality  to  the  workings  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  such  genius  can  never  make  a  great 
sculptor  or  pmnter,  poet  or  actor.  We  do  not 
mean  that  a  sculptor  must  necessarily  be  able 
to  manipulate  the  marble,  but  he  must  have 
the  power  so  to  model  his  conceptions  as  dis¬ 
tinctly  to  convey  to  other  and  less  imaginative 
and  poetical  minds  the  thought  that  pervades 
his  own.  Originality  alone,  we  know,  is  not 
necessarily  genius ;  but  where  there  is  little  or 
no  originality  in  a  purely  imaginative  work, 
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wu  may  ut  Iva^t  douul  tlie  exiHteucc  of  a  high 
creative  power.  To  carry  out  this  view,  if 
Greenough’s  statue  of  Washington  is  simply 
imaginative,  then  it  is  not  original,  for  Jupiter, 
years  since,  was  represented  in  a  similar  posi¬ 
tion,  reversing  the  arms,  and  similarly  cos¬ 
tumed  ;  real  and  great  genius  would  have  da- 
covered  an  attitude,  not  have  copied  it ;  or  rather, 
have  created  the  position  itself.  If  it  is 
not  imaginative,  but  is  intended  to  be  an  effigy 
of  Washington,  then  why  give  him  an  attitude 
inconsistent  with  his  nature  and  his  duties! 
and  throw  around  him  a  nondescript  drapery, 
and  pla^c  in  his  hand  a  sword,  the  style 
of  which,  even,  he  never  saw  or  heard  of? 
There  is  something  very  incongruous  in  this ; 
we  know  that  many  claim  that  a  statue  must 
be  draped  in  what  is  called  classical  style,  but 
we  deny  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  for  why 
is  it  any  more  true  of  statuary  than  of  painting 
or  poetry?  Suppose  Trumbull  had  stripped 
Hancock  and  the  members  of  the  Convention 
of  their  national  garments,  and  painted  them 
all  in  Roman  togas?  Yet  the  argument  used, 
that  fashions  change  so  frequently,  that  a 
statue  of  any  subject  having  lived  a  half  a 
century  since,  costumed  correctly,  would  have 
on  a  dress  quite  as  oulre  as  a  toga,  must  apply 
as  well  to  paintings  as  to  statuary.  And  who  will 
admit  that  only  Roman  or  Grecian  robes  should 
be  worn  in  pictures?  Greenough’s  statue  of 
Washington,  in  the  grounds  east  of  the  Capitol, 
has  greatly  disappointed  most  persons  who 
have  seen  it,  and  we  are  of  the  number,  for 
some  of  the  reasons  expressed  above.  It  is  not 
a  likeness  of  Washington,  nor  arc  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  figure  his ;  but  what  is  he  doing 
with  the  uplifted  finger  ?  Is  it  defiant,  suppli¬ 
catory,  or  thankful  ?  Is  it  raised  to  Deity,  or 
as  a  warning  to  man  ?  We  are  aware  w  hat  the 
artist’s  admirers  say  it  means,  but  that  is  our 
cause  of  just  complaint ;  the  conception  of 
genius  has  not  been  made  manifest  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  mind,  else  there  would  be  no  question  of 
its  attitude  or  its  character.  An  artist  who 
examined  the  statue  with  us,  himself  a  true 
child  of  genius,  says  it  was  not  meant  as  a  rep¬ 
resentation  of  Washington,  but  is  intended  as 
an  incarnation  of  Patriotism,  made  in  resem¬ 
blance  of  Washington  because  he  was  a  patriot ; 
that  having  achieved  all  that  patriotism  can 
do,  the  liberty  of  his  country,  he  is  thanking 
God  for  mercies  eo  great.  If  this  was  the  de¬ 
sign  of  the  artist,  then  he  did  not  fulfill  his  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Government,  for  they  desired  a 
statue  of  a  real  man,  not  a  symbolical  design. 
Ur.  Clark  Mills  is  designing  and  executing  au 
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equestrian  statue  of  Washington.  Suppose  that 
Mr.  Mills  should  conclude  that  a  Centaur  is  the 
ideal  of  equestrian  perfection,  and  should  give 
us  Washington  as  a  Centaur,  would  that  be 
more  out  of  place  than  Greenough’s  Jupiter, 
with  a  slight  likeness  of  the  hero?  There  is 
what  purports  to  be  a  Latin  inscription  on  the 
Monument ;  it  is : 

**  Simulacrum  istud 
Ad  magnum  Libbbtitis  exemplum 
nec  sine  ipsa  duraturum. 

Horatiufl  Greenough 
Faciebat.” 

Is  this  good  Latin  ?  Faciebat  is  novel  in  this 
connection,  and  if  it  can  be  properly  translated 
it  is  an  affectation.  Why  not  have  the  motto 
in  simple,  pure  English,  so  that  every  person 
who  reads  it  may  comprehend  its  meaning? 
We  Americans,  as  a  people,  are  tolerably  well 
educated  for  the  duties  of  life,  but  Latin  is  not 
a  national  accomplishment,  and  its  use,  in  its 
present  position,  has  no  beneficial  tendency, 
and  only  serves  to  mortify  a  large  majority  of 
those  who  see  and  are  wholly  unable  to  trans¬ 
late  it 

The  cheek  blocks  of  the  eastern  portico  sup¬ 
port  each  a  group  of  statuary ;  certainly  a  bad 
location,  as  they  injure  the  symmetry  of  the 
building  and  detract  from  its  unity  of  design, 
and  the  statuary  itself  is  in  a  bad  position  to 
be  looked  at  or  seen ;  a  fair  front  view  cannot 
be  obtained,  except  by  placing  yourself  20  feet 
below  the  group,  and  30  feet,  nt  least,  distant ; 
this  cannot  be  the  proper  stand-point  to  see  the 
beauties  of  the  works.  Persico’s  group,  “  Co¬ 
lumbus”  and  the  “  Indian  Girl,”  is  fanciful,  but 
not  altogether  free  from  grave  objections ;  the 
attitude  of  the  girl  is  constrained  and  nn- 
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natural,  and  not  chaste.  It  is  exquisitely  exe¬ 
cuted,  and  is  the  best  conceived  Indian  we  have 
ever  seen  in  marble.  Columbus,  too,  is  a  bold, 
striking  figure,  and  his  countenance  is  express¬ 
ive  and  intellectual.  The  manipulation  of 
both  figures  is  almost  faultless. 

The  opposite  group  consists  of  five  figures, 
colossal  in  size.  The  type  of  our  race,  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  Backwoodsman,  is  not  consistent 
with  the  idea — he  is  far  too  heavily  made  ;  his 
muscles  have  more  the  look  of  the  anvil  than 
the  rifle  and  the  woods,  and  the  costume  is 
Scotch,  and  the  bonnet  and  shirt  are  not  Amer¬ 
ican.  The  Indian  is  much  better,  but  his  face 
is  dark  and  frowning ;  and  though  the  hunter’s 
knife  must  have  reached  the  citadel  of  life,  not 
a  muscle  has  relaxed,  nor  does  his  countenance 
exhibit  any  of  the  agony  which  the  nerves, 
thus  suddenly  shocked,  must  evince.  Indian 
traditionary  stoicism  cannot  overcome  the  ter¬ 
rible  agonies  of  sudden  dissolution  from  so  vio¬ 
lent  a  cause.  The  Hunter  lacks  determination 
and  flxedness  of  purpose ;  he  is  too  merely  ani¬ 
mal,  which  does  great  injustice  to  the  natural 
intelligence  of  the  Western  pioneer.  The  wife, 
it  seems  to  us,  should  have  been  placed  so  os  to 


see  the  re.sult  of  the  deadly  struggle,  not.  ns 
now,  with  her  back  toward  her  husband.  She 
is,  however,  in  a  natural  and  graceful  attitude ; 
her  anatomy  is  faultless,  and  the  drapery  ad¬ 
mirably  handled.  The  child  is  truly  beautiful, 
and  alone  would  make  an  artist’s  reputation. 
The  dog  is  a  failure  ;  it  is  a  breed  never  seen 
in  this  country — is  too  heavy  for  a  hunter’s  pur¬ 
pose,  and  too  high  in  flesh  ;  his  look  is  one  of 
perfect  indificrcnce,  and  if  his  mouth  is  open 
to  attack  some  one,  it  is  apparently  the  white 
man  as  much  as  the  Indian  ;  perhaps  it  is  the 
Indian’s  dog,  and  not  the  hunter’s.  This  is  the 
most  elaborate  and  massive  piece  of  statuary 
in  the  city,  and  was  among  the  last  of  its 
author’s  works. 

The  vestibule  of  the  basement  of  the  north¬ 
ern  wing,  entering  from  the  cast,  requires,  from 
its  novelty  and  beauty,  peculiar  mention  ;  it  is 
52  feet  9  inches  in  length,  27  feet  wide,  and  17 
in  bight ;  the  ceiling  is  arched,  and  is  supported 
by  eight  massive  piers  or  pillars,  with  caps  or¬ 
namented  with  wreaths  and  foliage,  with  an 
equal  number  of  pilasters.  The  finish  and  style 
of  this  room  are  not  Grecian,  or,  in  fact,  a  like¬ 
ness  of  any  ancient  school,  aud  may  perhaps  be 
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properly  designated  as  American 
composite.  The  eflect  of  the  whole 
is  pleasing,  and  seems  iieculiarly 
adapted  to  the  secondaiy  or  basc- 
inout  eiitraace.  On  this  floor  are 
the  Senate  Committee  rooms,  and, 
fewer  being  required,  the  dimensions 
are  larger  than  in  the  corresponding 
rooms  in  the  south  wing.  The  ceil¬ 
ings  are  domed,  and  arc  now  painting, 
in  fresco,  in  a  style  and  finish  which 
gives  them  the  appearance  of  reality 
to  a  degree  which  we  never  saw  equal¬ 
ed.  The  designs  for  the  centers  and 
some  corners  ore  finished  ;  the  allego¬ 
rical  portions  are  yet  in  the  Lauds  of  the  de¬ 
signer.  As  that  which  Is  now  Ixiing  done  at  the 
Capitol  is  the  first  real  fresco  painting  ever  exe¬ 
cuted  in  this  country — the  specimens  that  have 
heretofore  been  presented  being  only  distemper 
or  guacht  painting,  in  which  the  colors  are  mixed 
with  glue,  or  size,  and  not  incoriioratcd  with 
the  wall,  as  in  true  fresco — and  as  the  process 
is  undoubtedly  novel  to  many  of  our  readers, 
we  will  explain :  That  in  true  fresco,  or  fresh 
painting,  the  colors  are  incorpor.ated  with  the 
wall.  Each  day’s  work  must  be  complete  in  it¬ 
self,  as  within  a  few  hours  the  mortar  becomes 
too' much  set  for  the  perfection  of  the  opera¬ 
tion.  It  is  indestructible,  lasting  as  long  as  the 
wall.  The  colors  are  mineral,  and  such  as  are 
not  changed  by  the  action  of  caustic  lime. 
They  are  ground  to  powder,  and  mixed  with 
water  and  slaked  lime.  No  oil  or  vegetable 
matter  is  employed.  There  is  nothing  that  can 
decay  or  change  color ;  the  latter  is,  in  fact,  a 
mortar  of  lime  and  finely  powdered  earths — as 
ochre,  for  example,  mixed  with  pure  water — 
the  whole  forming  the  last  coat  of  plaster  on 
the  wall — the  intonaco,  as  the  Italians  call  it. 
Generally  the  composition  is  simple,  and  the 
coloring  broad  and  free.  Fresco  requires  ra¬ 
pidity  of  execution ;  as  a  whole  figure  is 
painted  in  one  day,  it  docs  not  admit  of  the 
delicacy  and  finish  of  oil  painting.  Its  merits 
lie  in  breadth  and  grandeur  of  grouping,  and 
the  simplicity  and  vigor  of  outline. 

The  Hall  of  the  Senate  is  arranged  on  a  sim¬ 
ilar  plan  to  that  of  the  House,  but  smaller,  be¬ 
ing  112  by  82  feet.  This  leaves  ample  room 
for  more  corridors  and  sitting-rooms  than  in 
the  other  wing.  At  the  present  time  the  design 
of  the  Chamber  is  not  far  enough  advanced  to 
give  the  illustrations  we  proposed.  Our  artist 
has  drawn  the  room  we  shall  next  describe  in 
a  skillful  manner,  giving  a  capital  idea  of  the 
view  merely  of  the  form,  etc.,  of  the  room  ;  bat 


the  c.xquisitc  finish  and  the  costly  material 
used  in  this  gem  cannot  be  pictured.  It  is 
the  retiring-room  of  the  Senate,  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  wing  opening  on  the  portico 
on  that  front.  We  do  not  know  if  the  propor¬ 
tions  are  strictly  correct  by  the  rules  of  art, 
but  they  seem  to  us  to  be  perfect,  and  convey 
an  idea  of  completeness  rarely  met  with.  The 
dimensions  are,  length  38  feet,  214  in  width, 
and  194  feet  in  Light  The  ceiling  is  flat,  re- 
ces.scd,  and  covered  with  pure  white  Italian 
marble.  It  is  supported  by  polished  Corinthian 
columns  and  pilasters  of  the  same  material, 
IG  feet  6  inches  high,  highly  polished,  with 
capitals  carved  in  the  most  artistic  manner. 
The  walls  are  made  of  the  richest  Tennessee 
marble,  with  spaces  for  large  plate-glass  mir¬ 
rors.  At  the  two  ends  are  niches  designed  for 
the  reception  of  statuary.  The  mantle-piece 
in  this  room  is  so  much  an  evidence  of  geniu-s 
that  we  also  furnish  a  drawing  of  it  The 
north  and  east  rooms  are  reserved  for  the  pri¬ 
vate  visiting-rooms  of  the  Senators.  These 
rooms  have  paneled  ceilings  and  other  orna¬ 
ments,  which  in  most  buildings  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  very  elegant  The  Vice-President’s 
room  will  also,  when  completed,  be  of  surpass¬ 
ing  beauty. 

The  manner  of  the  construction  of  these 
buildings  combines  everything  in  the  way  of 
completeness,  strength  and  durability,  which 
science  and  wide  experience  can  furnish,  and 
nothing  short  of  a  war  of  the  elements  beyond 
anything  known  in  this  latitude,  or  Omnipotent 
Power  itself,  will  shake  it  from  its  deep,  solid 
foundations.  Like  the  main  building,  the  wings 
have  sub-ba-sements,  and.  when  completed,  the 
terrace  is  to  be  continued  around  the  western 
fronts. 

The  great  feature,  however,  is  the  dome,  to  be 
erected  upon  the  plan  covered  by  the  report 
of  the  Superintendent  of  November  last.  We 
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have  heretofore  alluded  to  its  general  appear¬ 
ance.  It  is  not  as  high  from  the  ground  as  St. 
Paul’s  or  St.  Peter’s,  the  former  being  330  feet, 
and  the  latter  432,  while  this  is  300  from  the 
ground  on  the  eastern  side.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Capitol  is  only  G9  feet 
high  to  the  comice,  while  the  dome  rises  241 
feet  above  the  building.  This  is  much  higher, 
from  the  stracture  which  it  ornaments,  than 
the  dome  of  St  Paul’s,  and  not  very  much  be¬ 
low  St  Peter’s.  To  a  view  of  the  dome  from 
the  western  approach,  the  most  usual  one  by 
the  way,  and  the  front  toward  the  inhabited 
part  of  the  city,  as  well  as  to  the  river,  86  feet 
must  be  added,  that  being  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  floor  of  the  basement  and  the  ground 
at  the  foot  of  the  main  stairway.  From  this 
view,  then,  the  dome  will  really  be  386  feet  in 
bight, 

No  change  will  take  place  in  the  interior  of 
the  rotunda  till  the  stone  cornice,  which  is 
elevated  44  feet  above  the  floor,  is  reached. 
Above  this  cornice  a  vertical  wall,  with  deep 
recessed  panels,  9  feet  in  higbt,  will  be  raised, 
forming  a  continuous  frieze  of  300  feet  in 
length,  which  should  be  filled  with  sculptured 
figures  in  alto  relievo.  Subjects  for  this  great 
work  should  be  purely,  strictly  national,  and 
should  relate  only  to  this  Continent.  It  would 
form  troly  a  national  gallery,  and  one  which, 
if  properly  designed  and  executed,  as  it  could 
be  by  American  artists,  would  challenge  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  Captain  Meigs,  in  the 
report  alluded  to,  has  made  some  most  appro¬ 
priate  suggestions  of  subjects  for  the  studio, 
and  we  trast  our  artists  will,  even  now,  con¬ 
sider  the  subject,  and  be  prepared  to  fill  this 
great  frieze  with  works  for  all  time.  A  colon¬ 
nade,  formed  by  a  series  of  attached  columns, 


with  large  windows  in  the  interspaces,  which 
will  pour  a  flood  of  light  on  the  rotunda  below, 
rises  next  above  the  frieze.  Immediately  above 
this  colonnade  springs  the  first  dome,  which, 
contracting  to  a  diameter  of  65  feet,  will  per¬ 
mit  the  eye  to  sec,  through  the  opening  on  n 
higher  level,  another  and  lighter  colonnade, 
the  whole  closed  in  at  the  base  of  the  lantern, 
and  at  a  bight  of  203  feet  from  the  floor  of  the 
rotunda  by  a  second  dome  of  73  feet  span. 

This  upper  dome,  having  suflBciency  of  light, 
and  being  paneled,  should  be  richly  painted. 
Being  thus  finished,  it  would  be  an  object  of 
universal  admiration.  Galleries  between  the 
exterior  and  interior  walls,  reached  by  various 
flights  of  stairs,  will  allbrd  a  facility  of  access 
to  all  parts  of  the  dome,  and  from  the  openings 
the  visitor  may  view  the  wide-spread  scene  of 
beauty  within  the  extensive  circuit  of  observa¬ 
tion,  or  he  may,  from  within,  gaze  down  into 
the  rotunda  and  each  part  of  the  structure  be¬ 
neath  him. 

The  external  form  of  the  dome  is  peculiarly 
noticeable  for  its  novelty  and  elegance,  and 
will  be  a  lasting  monument  to  the  creative  ge¬ 
nius  of  the  architect.  Above  the  ba.se  of  the 
old  dome,  which  has  been  retained  as  the  base 
of  the  new  one,  a  noble  peristyle,  124  feet  in  di¬ 
ameter,  is  presented.  It  is  formed  of  fluted  Co¬ 
rinthian  columns,  27  feet  in  bight,  resting  on 
an  octagonal  stylobate.  This  base  is  93  feet 
above  the  flooring  of  the  basement.  The  col¬ 
umns,  that  the  requisite  strength  might  be 
combined  with  comparative  lightness,  are  to  be 
constructed,  under  Capt.  Meigs’s  plan,  of  iron. 
The  trouble  and  expense  of  elevating  stone  of 
equal  dimensions  are  thus  modified  and  reduced, 
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and  much  valuable  time  is  saved.  The  ilalshed 
specimens  present  a  clearness  of  outline  and 
uniformity  in  appearance  which  would  not  bo 
surpassed  if  they  were  worked  from  stone. 
Difficulty  was  experienced  in  procuring  patterns 
for  the  capitals,  but  they  have  been  done  in 
the  one  we  saw,  in  the  sha'rpness  and 


bronze  ; 

finish  of  the  volute,  and  the  delicate  foliage, 
evinces  most  skillful  manipulation,  and  will 
furnish  a  pattern  unexceptionable. 

From  the  top  of  the  entablature  of  the 
peristyle,  which  is  34  feet  from  the  stylo¬ 
bate,  springs  an  attic,  with  a  diameter  of  108 
feet,  and  rising  to  a  higbt  of  44  feet ;  the 
cornice  of  this  attic  is  the  base  of  the  great 
dome,  which  is  semi-ellipsoidal  in  its  form, 
rising  228  feet  from  the  basement  floor  to  the 
base  of  the  lantern.  The  lantern,  beautiful  in 
its  form,  is  52  feet  in  bight,  with  a  diameter 
of  17  feet,  and  crowned,  most  fittingly,  by  a 
bronzed  colossal  statue  of  armed  Liberty,  18 
feet  in  hight. 

The  manner  of  building  this  gigantic  struc¬ 
ture  requires  study  and  an  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  mechanical  powers  ;  heavy  masses  of 
iron  and  stone  are  to  be  elevated  from  the 
ground  to  the  roof  of  the  Capitol,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  70  feet,  and  then  again,  step 
by  step,  till  the  apex  is  reached.  Power, 
facility  and  accuracy  arc  requisite  for  the 
accomplisbmeut,  and  these  have  all  been 
attained  by  the  arrangements  made.  A  steam 
engine  placed  on  the  roof  works  a  crane  of 
great  strength,  by  which  the  material  is  raised 
from  the  ground,  and  then  it  will  be  applied  to 
derricks  of  novel  and  scientific  construction  to 
send  the  huge  masses  still  higher.  Strength 
and  completeness  of  finish  will  also  be  obtained 
as  the  work  progresses.  The  old  dome  has 
been  removed  to  the  base,  and  much  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  new  is  on  the  ground,  only  aw’uit- 
ing  the  necessary  appropriation  by  Congress 
to  go  on  with  its  erection. 

This  brief  description  will,  aided  by  our  en¬ 
graving,  convey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  this 
truly  beautiful  and  elegant  structure,  which,  if 
it  does  not  rival  the  domes  of  SL  Peter's  and 
St  Panl’s  in  its  altitude,  will  compare  more 
than  favorably  with  them,  as  well  as  with  the 
dome  of  the  Pantheon  of  Agrippo. 

The  reduition  of  the  diameter  at  the  top  of 
the  attic  to  iJo  feet  produces  an  effect  peculiarly 
beautiful — and  one,  too,  unseen  in  any  similar 
work  of  ancient  or  modem  times ;  but  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  it  will  give  great  strength  and  so 
lidity  to  the  dome,  and  prevent  that  separation 
of  the  parts  which  has  made  the  well-known 
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crack  in  St.  Paul’s  and  compelled  the  binding  of 
St.  Peter’s  with  iron  hoops. 

When  completed  it  will  be  an  object  of  un¬ 
qualified  praise  and  admiration,  and  v/ill  rack 
among  the  few  great  architectural  monuments 
of  the  world.  Being,  as  it  will  be,  a  source  of 
great  aud  just  national  pride,  the  expense,  (of 
the  dome,)  which  will  be  somewhere  near  one 
and  a  half  million  of  dollars,  is  but  a  secondary 
consideration.  Our  National  Treasury  is  over¬ 
flowing,  aud  here  is  an  object  which  the  strict¬ 
est  constitutionalist  cannot  regard  as  unconsti¬ 
tutional,  nor  the  veriest  State-Rights  man 
characterize  it  as  a  local  improvement,  bene- 
fltting  one  State  at  the  expense  of  the  National 
Treasury.  This  Capitol  is  national  property, 
aud  at  a  time  when  even  those  who  are  never 
alarmists  consider  the  safety  of  the  Union  im¬ 
perilled.  we  would  that  every  man,  from  one 
extreme  of  the  Union  to  another,  could  see 
this  lofty  dome,  pointing  heavenward,  and, 
viewing  in  its  strength,  its  great  elevation,  the 
symmetry  of  its  proportions,  the  elegance  of 
its  detail,  the  harmony  of  all  its  parts  as  a  type 
of  the  Union,  and  in  the  contemplation  re- 
c.nll  the  many  compromises  and  concessions 
which  had  to  be  made  iKjfore  a  Government 
could  be  formed  or  a  National  Capitol  required. 
Our  description  of  the  Capitol  would  be  incom¬ 
plete  were  we  to  omit  a  detailed  account  of 
one  of  its  most  nsefnl  and  ornamental  ap¬ 
pendages — The  Librort. 


uimART  or  rosoRFSP. 

The  great  geographical  extent  of  the  United  freely  admitted,  the  people  cannot  claim  it 
States,  the  number  of  cities  scattered  over  the  as  a  right.  In  addition  to  the  Congressional, 
country,  metropolitan  in  their  wealth  and  char-  each  Department  has  a  library,  some  quite  ex- 
acter,  the  absence  of  any  recognized  National  tensive  and  valuable,  and,  including  the  library 
University,  and  the  further  fact  that  Washing-  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  these  depart- 
ton  is  only  the  political  capital,  not,  like  Lon-  mental  collections  must  number  160,000  to 
don  and  Paris,  the  great  center  of  wealth,  of  180,000  volumes,  exclusive  of  mere  documents ; 
literature  and  popuiation,  is  unquestionably  Imt  to  these  no  one  but  the  employees  of  Gov- 
the  reason  why  we  have  no  great  national  li-  emment,  excepting  the  Smithsonian,  have  ac- 
lirary.  Such,  however,  is  the  fact,  and  though  cess ;  and  the  clerks  arc  confined  to  the  libra- 
there  is  now  in  the  Capitol  a  large  collection  ries  of  their  own  Departments, 
of  books,  it  is  strictly  and  legally  the  “  Library  Mr.  Jeflfcrson,  early  in  his  Presidency,  pro¬ 
of  Congress and  though  the  public,  by  reason  posed  a  library  for  the  use  of  the  Executive 
of  the  relaxation  of  the  rule,  which  requires  an  and  Members  of  Congress,  and,  owing  to  his 
introduction  by  a  Member  of  Congress,  are  exertions,  a  collection  was  made,  called  the 
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‘  Library  of  Congress.”  It  was  placed  in  the 
Capitol,  and,  numbering  about  2,500  volumes, 
was  destroyed  by  the  countrymen  of  Shakes¬ 
peare  and  Milton,  when  they  burned  the  Cap¬ 
itol,  August  24,  1814. 

October  14,  1814,  a  resolution  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  Congress  to  purchase  Mr.  Jefferson’s 
private  collection,  and  in  the  succeeding  year 
the  resolution  was  passed,  and  the  books  pur 
chased,  and  brought  to  Washington,  and  the 
“Library  of  Congress”  again  organized.  This 
collection  was  enriched  by  many  valuable  ad¬ 
ditions  till  the  year  1851,  when  the  library  con¬ 
tained  55,000  volumes.  The  room  was  not 
fire-proof,  and  a  fire  occurred,  destroying  35,000 
volumes.  The  room  was  much  injured ;  the 
mouldings  around  the  windows  were  destroyed, 
as  were  also  some  beautiful  marble  busts,  the 
columns  which  supported  the  galleries,  and  the 
pedestals ;  the  walls  internally  were  damaged, 
and  externally  blackened.  The  destruction  of 
thc.'c  35,000  volumes,  many  of  them  rare  and 
valuable  works,  and  difficult,  if  not  impossible 
to  replace,  was  a  severe  loss,  not  to  the  treasury, 
but  to  literature  and  to  Congress.  The  fact 
that  the  room  was  filled  with  wooden  alcoves 
and  shelves,  and  was  very  far  from  lieing  fire¬ 
proof,  induced  at  once  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
best  way  in  which  it  could  be  placed  entirely 
beyond  destruction  by  the  same  element  again, 
which  inquiry  resulted  in  the  construction  of 
the  apartment  now  occupied. 

Soon  after  the  fire,  an  appropriation  of 
$75,000,  in  addition  to  the  usual  annual  allow¬ 
ance,  was  made  by  Congress  to  purchase  books, 
itc.  This  fund  seems  to  have  been  most  wisely 
and  Judiciously  expended,  ns  the  admirable  se¬ 
lections  of  books  of  standard  excellence,  and 
even  of  great  rarity,  fully  demonstrates.  The 
object  of  this  library  is  not  to  furnish  works 
merely  to  amuse,  and  such  as  appropriately  be¬ 
long  to  libraries  intended  for  more  general 
hse,  but  to  have  at  hand  books  upon  such 
themes  as  require  study  and  reference  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress,  in  the  great  questions,  foreign 
and  domestic,  which  arc  constantly  demanding 
their  attention.  With  such  works  there  is  an 
excellent  admixture  of  books  of  a  different 
character ;  still  the  selection  differs  materially 
from  any  other  library,  except,  perhaps,  the 
Astor,  in  the  country.  There  are  now  60,060 
volumes,  bound,  on  the  shelves,  not  including 
a  large  number  of  pamphlets,  and  about  50,000 
public  documents,  which  are  daily  becoming  of 
value,  and  which  each  succeeding  year  will 
render  still  more  valuable.  Among  the  very 
rare  books  on  thi? shelves  is  a  copy  of  De  Dry's 


Voyages,  perhaps  the  only  copy  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  There  is  also  a  copy  of  the  remarkable 
work,  with  its  splendid  illustrations,  of  Lord 
Kingsborough  on  Mexico,  to  which  he  devoted 
years  of  time  and  study,  expending  an  ample 
fortune  in  the  printing  and  illustrations ;  and, 
to  prevent  its  reproduction,  destroyed  all  the 
valuable  plates.  There  is,  too,  the  London 
Gazette,  complete,  from  1CC5  to  1846,  175 
years  ;  a  French  Government  work  in  20  large 
folio  volumes,  printed  in  1728,  called  a  Collec¬ 
tion  of  the  History  of  France,  containing  every¬ 
thing  of  the  least  value  ever  published  con¬ 
nected  with  ancient  Gaul  and  France,  down  to 
the  period  of  its  publication ;  as  also  copies  of 
Napoleon’s  Egypt ;  Champollion's  works,  and 
very  many  others,  which  might  seem  to  claim 
especial  mention  here. 

We  have  not  the  data  at  hand,  but  our  recol¬ 
lection  is  that  but  two  libraries,  the  Astor,  in 
New  York,  and  Harvard  College,  surpass  the 
Library  of  Congress  in  the  number  of  bound 
volumes,  and  but  one  other,  located  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  equals  it.  As  a  library  of  reference  by 
the  student  of  history,  law,  political  economy, 
arts  and  sciences,  it  stands  in  the  front  rank,  and 
under  its  present  judicious  management  will 
soon  be  behind  no  kindred  institution.  The 
annual  appropriation  for  books  is  $5,000  for  the 
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ter,  with  an  ornamented  pier  or  pilaster  between 
them ;  these  piers  have  richly  ornamented  me¬ 
dallions  in  the  center,  and  are  recessed  or 
paneled  ;  the  upper  portion  contains  fruit  and 
foliage,  well  executed ;  the  alcoves  are  con¬ 
nected  by  an  architrave,  which  in  the  center 
bears  a  shield,  ornamented  with  a  wreath  for 
the  name  of  the  subject  of  the  works  in  the 
alcove ;  the  corners  of  the  architrave  are  re¬ 
lieved  from  a  naked,  sharp  appearance  by 
being  filled  by  a  rich  foliage.  The  second 
story  has  similar  alcoves,  e.xcepting  that  they 
arc  three  and  a  half  feet  less  in  their  projection, 
which  provides  for  a  gallery,  resting  on  the 
alcoves  below,  for  which  the  flooring,  projecting 
over,  serves  as  a  cornice,  supported  in  its  pro¬ 
jection  by  small  consoles.  The  next  story  is 
similar  to  the  second,  except  in  depth  ;  the 
gallery  is  continued  around  the  ends  of  the 
room,  and  gains  its  support  from  heavy  brack¬ 
ets.  The  flooring  of  these  galleries  consists  of 
cast-iron  plates,  and  the  front  has  a  handsomely 
designed  balustrade  of  iron ;  the  approach  to 
these  galleries  is  by 
cast-iron  stairs,  re¬ 
cessed  in  the  walls  at 
either  end  of  the  room. 

The  ceiling  is  of  iron, 
and  is  the  first  one 
ever  constructed  en¬ 
tirely  of  that  mate¬ 
rial  ;  it  is  suspended 
from  iron  trusses, 
which  also  support 
the  roof,  and  is  one 
vast  skylight,  72  feet 
in  length,  supported 
from  the  lower  side 
by  24  massive  con¬ 
soles,  weighing  nearly 
a  ton  each,  highly  or¬ 
namented  with  fruit, 
scrolls  and  foliage, 
and  projecting  five 
and  a  half  feet  from 
the  walls.  The  ceil¬ 
ing  is  pierced  by  eight 
sky-lights  six  feet 
square,  containing 
beautiful  specimens  of 
stained  glass,  which, 
with  five  large  win¬ 
dows  in  the  west  side 
of  the  room,  gives  a 
volume  of  light  be¬ 
low.  It  has  also  deep- 
sunken  panels,  oma- 
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miscellaneous,  and  $2,000  for  the  law  library. 

During  the  session  of  Congress  it  is  open 
daiiy,  and  is  a  place  of  very  great  resort,  espe¬ 
cially  by  the  numerous  strangers  in  town,  but 
during  the  recess  it  is  open  but  twice  a  week  ; 
this  should  be  remedied 


it  should  be  opened 
on  every  secular  day  during  the  year,  and 
the  absurd  rule  about  admission  should  be 
repealed.  The  letting  no  one  but  Jlembers  of 
Congress  take  books  from  the  library  we  con¬ 
sider  judicious  and  wise  ;  they  are  responsible, 
and  can  always  be  found  if  bocks  are  not  re¬ 
turned  ;  but  if  every  one  applying  could  pro¬ 
cure  books  it  would  require  but  a  very  short 
time  to  scatter  them  over  the  eountry,  and  the 
end  of  the  first  year  of  such  a  system  would 
show  more  broken  sets  of  works  and  more  odd 
volumes  than  can  be  imagined. 

The  room  occupied  by  the  library  is  in  the 
center  of  the  western  projection  of  the  Capitol, 
and  has  in  front  of  the  windows  a  recessed  por¬ 
tico  with  twelve  Corinthian  columns.  It  is  91 
feet  in  length,  34  wide  and  36  high,  and  will 
connect  at  each  end  with  a  room  of  correspond¬ 
ing  hight,  29i  feet  wide  and  70  feet  long) 
and  with  two  other  rooms  18  feet  by  35,  which 
will  eventually  be  added,  the  suit  of  five  rooms 
will  be  302  feet  in  length,  the  smaller  rooms  to 
be  occupied  by  Senators  and  Members  of  the 

The  room 


House  as  private  reading  rooms, 
now  occupied,  the  center  one,  has  on  both  sides 
three  stories  of  iron  cases,  each  9  feet  6  inches 
in  hight.  The  first  story  is  supplied  with  al¬ 
coves,  projecting  from  the  wall  SJ  feet,  with 
cases  on  each  side  of  the  projections.  These 
alcoves  are  9  feet  8  inches  from  center  to  cen 
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mcnted  with  foliated  pendants  and  a  very  rieh 
molding.  The  shelves  for  the  books  are  of 
iron,  and  not  a  particle  of  wood  or  combustible 
material  is  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
room ;  the  walls,  railing,  in  fact  all  the  interior, 
is  highly  painted  and  gilded,  and  presents  a 
gorgeous  scene  of  elegance. 

The  other  rooms  will  be  finished  in  a  corre¬ 
sponding  manner,  but  they  are  necessary  for  the 
convenience  of  Congress,  and  cannot  be  used 
for  the  library  till  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  is  removed  to  the  new  wing.  The  archi¬ 
tect  and  builder  was  Mi.  Thomas  U.  Walter. 

[It  was  expected,  as  was  intimated  in  the  last  number 
of  the  ilagazine,  that  a  description  of  the  new  Senate 
Chamber,  with  illustrations,  would  be  included  in  the 
present  number  ;  but  the  Chamber  not  being  sufficiently 
advanced  for  the  illustrations,  that  brancli  of  the  subject 
is  postponed  to  another  issue.  In  the  .'-'eptember  number 
will  be  commenced  a  description  of  the  I'SESlOE^’s 
Hoi'sx,  with  splendid  original  illustratiomi.] 

- - 
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Of  the  Academy  of  Natur.il  Sciences,  rhiladelphia. 

No.  II. 

Family  Falcoxid.k 
The  Eagles,  Kites,  Haii-hs,  Buzzards,  ifc. 

With  this  group  we  cuter  upon  a  division  of 
the  rapacious  birds  of  much  more  graceful 
forms  and  much  greater  activity  of  habits  than 
the  Vultures.  All  the  birds  of  this  group  are 
destroyers  of  life,  and  prey  almost  exclusively 
on  animals  killed  by  themselves  ;  and,  in  fact, 
for  much  the  greater  part,  apparently  prefer 
that  description  of  subsistence  to  the  victims  of 
death  by  disease  or  the  decay  of  nature. 

Endowed  generally  with  great  swiftness  of 
flight,  and  with  beaks  and  claws  expressly 
adapted  to  such  purpose,  the  larger  of  these 
birds  live  by  the  capture  of  the  smaller  quad¬ 
rupeds,  and  of  birds ;  others  prey  on  fishes  and 
snakes,  and  nearly  all  the  small  species  hunt 
only  insects.  Their  modes  of  capture  vary  con¬ 
siderably.  Generally  it  is  by  stealthily  pounc¬ 
ing  on  their  victims  when  unsuspecting  or 
complacently  regarding  themselves  as  con¬ 
cealed  ;  but  some  pursue  their  prey  steadily  and 
with  much  courage  and  sagacity,  while  others 
pick  up  only  harmless  snakes  and  lizards,  or 
rob  their  more  successful  or  enterprising  fellows. 

In  this  family,  and  in  the  Owls,  the  singular 
anomaly  exists  of  the  females  being  larger  and 
more  vigorous  than  the  males,  and  clad  in 
more  handsome  plumage.  The  reverse  of  this 
is  the  case  in  all  other  families  of  birds. 


The  geographic  range  of  the  birds  of  this 
family  includes  the  whole  world.  It  is  in 
tropical  countries,  however,  where  animal  life 
is  most  profuse,  that  they  are  most  abundant ; 
but  they  are  everywhere  alike  in  habits,  and 
the  unrelenting  destroyers  of  animal  life. 

Depending  for  sustaining  their  existence  al¬ 
most  entirely  on  rapine  and  violence,  and  ex¬ 
pressly  adapted  to  such  mode  of  life,  yet  evi¬ 
dently  holding  an  important  place  in  the  great 
design  of  the  physical  universe,  rapacious 
animals  appear  to  be  the  impersonation  of  a 
principle,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  ex¬ 
pression,  involving  one  of  the  most  momentous 
and  mysterious  of  problems — the  existence  of 
evil  in  the  W’orld.  They  present  a  study  in  the 
science  of  Nature  of  the  deepest  interest.  The 
prowling  and  treacherous  wolf  and  jackal,  and 
their  kind,  as  well  as  the  winged  robbers  of  the 
air,  have  unfortunately  but  too  strong  analo¬ 
gies  in  that  favored  race  which  is  the  head  of 
the  animal  world,  and  the  brute  presents  the 
same  intrinsic  meanness  which  is  characteristic 
of  violence  and  injustice,  of  vice  and  of  crime 
among  men. 

Rapine  rules  and  reigns!  and  has  been  a 
profession  not  without  a  flouri.^^hing  growth 
since  about  the  time  the  world  was  created,  or 
very  shortly  after.  The  founder  of  the  dynasty 
thought  exceedingly  little  of  the  Divine  right 
of  kings  plead  by  his  degenerate  cion.  Ra¬ 
pine  rules !  to-day,  the  dc.scendant,  not  of  the 
beet  nor  the  wisest,  but  of  the  strongest,  the 
conqueror  or  the  brigand ;  the  former  diflering 
from  the  latter  only  in  having  scope  and  verge 
enough,  has  for  his  moiety  and  his  inheritance 
much  the  greater  part  of  this  fair  world  of 
ours ;  and  although  the  physical  comfort  of 
man  has  been  greatly  increased,  the  reign  of 
peace,  fraternity  and  happiness  has  hardly  ap¬ 
preciably  advanced  since  the  days  of  Nero  and 
Caligula! 

The  Eagles  op  Nonni  A.merica. 

1.  Genus  Aquila.  Moehring's  Av.  Gen.,  p.  49. 
(1752.) 

The  true  or  Golden  Eagle. 

Size  unusually  large  ;  bill  large  and  strong, 
compressed,  curved  and  very  sharp  at  the  tip ; 
wings  long  pointed  ;  tail  ample,  rather  wide ; 
tarsi  toes  and  claws,  rather  long,  very  strong  : 
the  latter  much  curved  and  very  sharp.  Tarsi 
feathered  to  the  toes. 

This  group  embraces  about  twenty  species 
of  various  parts  of  the  world,  which  are  reganl- 
cd  as  the  true  Eagles  or  the  highest  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  form  of  the  family  of  Falcons. 
Several  of  these  species  have  had  applied  to 
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them  the  appellations  Golden  and  Noble  Eagles.  In  the  Winter,  when  food  fails  in  its  usual  rc- 
1.  Aqcila.  Canadensis.  (Linnscus.)  sort,  or  when  not  engaged  in  the  duties  of  pro- 


TBE  AMERICAN  GULDEN  EAGLE — ^TUE  RING-TAILED  EAGLE. 


Tiding  for  a  famiiy,  the  Golden 
Eagle  makes  an  excursion  to 
the  lower  countries,  perhaps 
at  the  base  of  his  native  moun¬ 
tain,  or  flies  over  valiey  and 
hiii,  hundreds  of  miies,  to  the 
shores  of  the  ocean.  At  that 
season  there  is  scarcely  any 
part  of  the  United  States  that 
is  not  occasionally  visited  by 
this  bird,  though  gcnelrally  so 
watchful  and  cautious  in  its 
habits  that  it  is  approached 
only  with  much  diflicuity,  and 
is  rarely  recognized  as  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  young  of  the 
common  Bald  Eagle.  To  the 
eye,  however,  of  any  one  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  observation 
of  birds,  this  Eagle  is  easily  to 
be  identified  by  its  majestic 
and  powerful  flight,  whether 
soaring  on  a  scout  or  a  jour¬ 
ney,  or  prowling  in  quest  of  a 
lurking  grouse  or  rabbit. 

The  Golden  Eagle  of  Amer¬ 
ica  is  very  similar  to  the  bird 
known  by  the  same  name  in 
Europe,  and  which  also  in- 


The  Golden  Eagle  of  America  may  be  easily 
distinguished  from  all  other  of  our  Eagles  by 
its  legs  being  densely  covered  with  short  hair¬ 
like  feathers  to  the  toes.  This  is  a  character  of 
all  the  birds  of  this  group  or  the  true  Eagles, 
of  which  that  now  before  us  is  the  oniy  species 
yet  known  to  inhabit  North  America. 

This  Eagle  is  properly  at  home  only  in  the 
mountains.  It  is  there,  far  away  from  the  in¬ 
trusion  of  the  husbandmen,  and  almost  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  hunter,  that  he  builds  bis 
eyrie,  and  on  soaring  wing  scours  the  valleys 
and  plains  for  miles  in  search  of  food  for  him¬ 
self  and  offspring.  Frequently,  and  especially 
when  his  retreat  is  approached  by  man,  be  may 
be  seen,  in  company  with  his  mate,  high  in  the 
air,  sailing  gracefully  and  apparently  with  lit¬ 
tle  exertion,  making  large  circles  and  closely 
observing  the  object  of  his  search  or  his  sus¬ 
picions.  In  all  the  chains  of  mountains  of 
North  America,  or  very  nearly  so,  this  Eagle 
has  been  observed — most  abundant,  perhaps,  in 
those  of  the  Far  West  and  of  the  North,  but 
still  occasionally  met  with  in  the  Alleghanies 
and  their  dependent  ranges — the  Pokono  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Cattskill  of  New  York. 


habits  Asia.  The  Eagle  of  Europe  has  long 
been  designated  as  “  noble,”  and  compli¬ 
mented  with  other  adjectives  usually  expres¬ 
sive  of  exalted  attributes  of  character  ;  but, 
when  applied  as  at  present  alluded  to,  of  no 
meaning  whatever.  The  idea  of  nobleness 
seems  to  have  originated  with  the  Romans, 
who  regarded  the  Eagle  with  a  degree  of  myth¬ 
ical  reverence  as  the  bird  of  Jupiter,  and 
adopted  it  as  a  martial  emblem  and  ornament. 
It  is  a  great  favorite  in  armorial  or  heraldic  de¬ 
vices,  and  holds  a  high  place  as  a  national  em¬ 
blem  in  several  countries,  ns  is  the  case  with 
the  Bald  Eagle  of  the  United  States. 

The  present  bird  was  heid  in  high  estima¬ 
tion  by  the  warlike  tribes  of  the  Indians  of 
North  America,  and  to  be  decked  in  the  feath¬ 
ers  of  its  tail  was  a  much  coveted  point  of  the 
ambition  of  the  young  aboriginal  warrior.  The 
same  is  yet  the  case  with  some  tribes  of  the 
Western  Territories  of  this  Republic,  among 
whom  this  species  and  the  Baid  Eagle  arc 
known  to  have  been  reared  from  the  nest  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  procure  their  feath¬ 
ers.  Legends  and  tales  are  not  wanting  to 
show  that  the  Western  Indians  have  inherited 
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a  respect  for  the  Eagles  from  former  genera¬ 
tions.  One  of  the  most  singular  of  these  sto¬ 
ries,  that  we  remember  ever  to  have  seen,  is 
that  of  an  Indian  warrior  who  was  displaying 
his  oratory  in  narrating  his  exploits  and  ex¬ 
tolling  bis  prowess  before  an  assemblage  of  his 
tribe.  Pointing  his  knife,  glistening  in  the 
sun,  toward  an  eagle  accidentally  observed  in 
the  air,  as  a  figure  of  speech  no  doubt  intended 
to  be  very  sublime,  ho  called  on  it  to  descend. 
Mach  to  the  amazement  of  his  hearers,  and 
more  so  to  himself,  it  obeyed  him,  and,  swoop¬ 
ing  down  with  exceeding  velocity,  impaled 
itself  on  his  weapon !  This  story  is  said  to  be 
current  in  some  of  the  northern  regions  of  the 
Rocky  Slountains.  The  lucky  braves  fortune 
ought  to  have  been  made  ty  that  performance. 
Calling  eagles  from  the  air  strikes  us  as  very 
much  like  calling  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep  ; 
any  one  can  do  it,  but  it  is  quite  a  different 
business  to  make  them  come.  Clear  success  in 
either  ought  to  be  noted  favorably,  even  in 
these  latter  mystical  days. 

The  account  of  the  Golden  Eagle  by  Bufibn, 
known  to  almost  every  school-boy,  by  the 
translation  in  Goldsmith’s  Natural  History, 
applies  alike  to  the  birds  of  Europe  and  Amer¬ 
ica,  but  is  unfortunately  almost  entirely  ficti¬ 
tious.  ‘’Of  all  birds,”  says  he,  “  the  Eagle  flies 
the  highest.”  Not  quite;  the  Black  Vulture 
and  the  Turkey  Buzzard  can  beat  him  easily. 
•‘IIow  hungry  soever  he  may  Ije,  he  never 
stoops  to  carrion  ”  Don’t  he  ?  Many  a  Tur¬ 
key  Buzzard’s  supper  he  has  stolen,  and  not 
only  of  carrion,  but  of  exceedingly  indifferent 
—  in  fact,  of  very  bad  carrion  at  that. 

Wandering,  as  we  have  said,  over  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  United  States,  the  Golden  Eagle 
is  not  an  uncommon  visiter  in  the  States  on 
both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaboards.  In 
Now  Jersey  it  is  met  with  every  Winter,  and  is 
apparently  only  desirous  of  getting  a  reason¬ 
able  supply  of  food,  and  by  no  means  particu¬ 
lar  as  to  its  quality.  A  wounded  duck  or 
goose  is  eagerly  snatched  up,  and,  if  its  appe¬ 
tite  presses,  he  just  as  eagerly  appeases  it  on 
the  flesh  of  a  dead  horse  or  defunct  dog.  He 
is  to  bo  seen,  however,  most  frequently  on  the 
wing,  generally  sailing  in  circles,  with  his 
handsome  tail  spread  fan-like  to  its  utmost  ex¬ 
tension,  and.  like  the  wings,  kept  nearly  mo¬ 
tionless.  Ho  scarcely  possesses  the  swiftness 
of  flight  of  the  Bald  Eagle,  or,  if  he  does,  e.x- 
erts  It  much  less  frequently. 

It  is  a  mistake  in  naturalists  to  suppose  that 
young  birds  only  of  this  species  visit  so  far 
■*outh  as  New  Jersey.  We  have  seen  many 


specimens  from  that  State,  and  a  majority  of 
them  were  in  adult  plumage.  Both  adults  and 
young  visit  the  coasts  of  this  continent  and  the 
interior.  Occasionally  they  prowl  about  the 
farms  and  plantations  in  a  manner  little  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  the  smaller  hawks.  A  fine 
specimen,  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  captured  near  this  city  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  He  pounced  upon  a  cat,  quietly  doz¬ 
ing  in  the  vicinity  of  a  farm-house,  but  which 
singularly  enough  made  such  a  successful  re¬ 
sistance  as  to  bring  him  to  the  ground,  when 
he  was  knocked  on  the  head  by  a  boy  who  had 
witnessed  the  adventure.  Other  specimens  in 
the  same  collection  were  caught  by  the  toes 
and  legs  in  steel  traps.  Specimens  are  brought 
to  this  city  for  sale  every  Winter,  and  fre¬ 
quently  living. 

This  Eagle  makes  its  nest  of  sticks  and  coarse 
weeds,  loosely  thrown  together  in  the  cliff  of  a 
secluded  mountain,  or  sometimes,  it  is  said,  on 
a  tree.  The  contents  are  usually  two  eggs,  or 
young,  though  frequently  but  one  of  the  latter, 
which,  it  is  stated,  is  driven  from  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  by  the  parents  whenever  able  to  provide 
for  itself. 

DEscniPTiox  AND  Technical  Observations. — 
Aquila  Canadensis.  (Liumeus.) 

Falco  Canadensis.  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.,  I,  p. 
125,  (1766.) 

“  Falco  Chrysaetos  ct  Fulvus.”  Wilson,  Au¬ 
dubon  and  other  American  authors.  Wilson's 
Am.  Orn.,  pi.  55,  fig.  1.  Aud.  B.  of  Am.,  pi. 
181 ;  Oct.  ed.,  I,  pi.  12. 

Large ;  tarsi  densely  feathered  to  the  toes. 
Adult— Head  above  and  behind  and  neck  be¬ 
hind  light  brownish  fulvous,  varying  in  shade 
in  different  specimens.  Base  of  the  tail  white, 
varying  in  extent  by  generally  occupying  the 
greater  part  of  the  tail ;  terminal  portion 
glossy  black.  All  other  parts  of  the  plumage 
rich  purplish  brown,  very  dark,  and  nearly 
black  on  the  under  surface  Primary  quills 
shining  black  ;  secondaries  purplish  brown, 
with  a  violet  tinge ;  tibi»  and  tarsi  brownish 
fulvous,  tinged  with  ashy ;  toes  yellow. 
Younger — Entire  plumage  mixed  with  light 
fulvous  ;  under  parts  paler  thap  in  adult.  To¬ 
tal  length,  female,  35  to  40  inches ;  wing,  about 
25  inches  ;  tail,  about  15  inches.  Male  smaller. 

Habitation — Temperate  regions  of  all  North 
America  and  confines  of  the  Arctic  circle. 
Spec,  in  Mus.  Acad.,  Philadelphia,  and  Nat. 
Mus.,  Washington. 

Observations — This  species  apparently  fakes 
the  name  of  Golden  Eagle  from  the  yellowish 
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color  of  the  head  and  neck  as  above  described. 
The  American  difl'ers  from  the  European  bird 
in  being  slightly  smaller,  and  in  having  the 
colors,  especially  of  the  under  parts,  much 
darker. 

2.  Gexcs  Haliaetcs.  Savigny’s  Hist  Nat. 
d’Egypt,  I,  p.  85,  (180U.) 

The  Fishing  Eagles. 

Size  large ;  tarsi  short,  naked,  or  feathered 
for  a  short  distance  below  the  joint,  with  the 
tibiae.  Naked  portion  and  toes  covered  with 
scales ;  bill  large,  strong,  compressed  ;  margin 
of  upper  mandible  slightly  festooned  ;  wings 
rather  long,  pointed ;  tail  moderate ;  toes  long ; 
claws  very  strong,  curved,  and  very  sharp. 
This  group  contains  about  ten  species  of  various 
parts  of  the  world,  some  of  which  resemble 
somewhat  the  American  Bald  Eagle.  All  these 
Eagles  subsist  more  or  less  on  fish,  and  hence 
are  called  Fishing  or  Sea  Eagles. 

1.  Ualiaetus  Felaoicus.  (Pallas.) 


ably  extends  its  range  into  the  interior  of  Rus¬ 
sian  America,  and  possibly  southward,  in  the 
Winter  season,  into  Oregon  and  California. 
Latterly  it  has  been  ascertained  to  be  a  visiter 
to  the  islands  of  the  Empire  of  Japan  by  natura¬ 
lists  of  Holland. 

In  size,  and  in  the  strength  of  its  bill  and 
claws,  this  Eagle  far  surpasses  any  other  of  its 
tribe.  The  Golden  Eagle  and  the  Bald  Eagle 
are  comparatively  insignificant,  and  if  its  hab¬ 
its  correspond  to  its  powerful  organization,  as 
may  safely  be  presumed,  it  is  one  of  the  moit 
destructive  of  the  rapacious  birds.  It  appears, 
however,  like  other  species  ot  its  genus,  to  prey 
principally  on  fish,  which  arc  caught  either 
by  its  own  exertions,  or  summarily  appropri¬ 
ated  from  the  acquisitions  of  more  expert  or 
more  successful  fishermen. 

Though,  like  the  Bald  Eagle,  the  i^nge  of 
this  extraordinary  bird  may  be  very  extensive, 
yet  the  solitudes  of  the  extreme  northern  parts 
of  the  two  continents  appear  to  be 
its  proper  home,  where  it  has  been 
— fully  demonstrated  that  although  the 
resident  animals  of  the  land  are  ne- 
ce.ssarily  restricted  in  numbers,  yet 
0  the  sea  teems  with  multitudes  of  in- 

habitants  There,  in  the  bleak  re¬ 
gions  of  almost  perpetual  Winter, 
the  Great  Sea  Eagle  reigns,  a 
mighty  chieftain,  without  a  competi¬ 
tor,  and  with  pow’er  not  questioned, 
finding  ample  subsistence  in  the 
Arctic  quadrupeds  and  the  fish  of 
the  northern  seas,  or  occasionally 
jS  levying  tribute  from  the  hosts  of 
feathered  travelers  making  their  an- 
nual  pilgrimage  to  the  land  of  their 

S  birth,  and  intruding  on  his  domain. 

Even  the  famous  Condor  of  the 
Andes,  the  largest  of  the  Vultures, 
4  scarcely  exceeds  this  bird  in  size, 
i.a—  and  in  swiftness  of  flight  and  in 

power  of  beak  and  of  talons  is  much 
-  his  inferior. 

-  Palla.s,  a  celebrated  Russian  nat- 

X,  uralist,  was  the  first  to  give  a  satis- 

■■'V  factory  and  reliable  account  of  this 

’  Eagle  in  his  Zoology  of  Asiatic 

Russia,  (vol.  I,  p.  343,  published  at 
St.  Petersburg,  in  1811,)  but  it  was 
previously  noticed  by  the  distinguished  navi¬ 
gators,  Steller  and  Billings. 

This  bird  has  never  been  observed  as  yet  by 
an  American  voyager  or  naturalist,  and  few 
specimens  only  are  contained  in  the  mnscnms 
of  Europe.  The  only  specimen  in  the  United 


THE  SORTHERX  SEA  EARTT. 


Tills  gigantic  bird  is  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  of  the  Eagles.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
remote  sea  coasts  of  Northern  Asia  and  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  especially  has  been  observed  in  the 
group  or  girdle  of  islands  which  stretches  from 
one  continent  to  the  other.  It  also  very  prob- 
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States  is  ia  tbe  collcctioa  of  the  Philadelphia  bill  aud  legs  yellow. 
Academy,  and  is  from  lihering's  Straits.  From 
it  the  drawing  was  made  for  the  cut  now  before 
the  reader. 

Several  of  the  naturalists  who  have  visited 
California  since  that  country  has  become  a 
portion  of  the  United  States  have  informed  us 
that  they  occasionally  saw  large  species  of 
Eagles,  or  other  large  rapacious  birds,  of  which 
they  did  not  succeed  in  procuring  specimens, 
nor  in  approaching  suflBciently  near  to  exam¬ 
ine  them  satisfactorily.  We  do  not 
despair  of  seeing  the  Great  Sea 
Eagle,  from  California  or  Oregon, 
yet  rewarding  tbe  exertions  of  some 
active  and  enthusiastic  young  nat-  v 
uralist.  \ 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the 
account  of  this  Eagle,  by  Pallas  :  - 

“Steller,  worth;  of  a  better  fate,  first  ob- 
serrsd  this  remarkable  species,  and  in  his 
manuscripts  described  it  briefly.  Now,  also,  .  V'l 
1  have  before  me  an  eletpintly  prepared  sped-  ^ 

men  from  my  friend  Billings,  who,  with  the  j 

iast  navigator,  explored  tbe  ocean  between  1 

Kam.schatka  and  America.  This  very  large 
bird  is  frequent  in  the  islands  between  Kam.s-  -  % 

chatka  and  the  American  continent,  especially 
in  those  noted  for  the  unfortunate  shipwreck 
and  death  of  Bhering.  It  appears  rarely  in 
Kamsebatka  itself. 

“  In  the  highest  rocks  overhanging  the  sea, 
this  bird  constructs  a  nest  of  two  ells  in  di-  ?. 

ameter,  composed  of  twigs  of  trees,  gathered  -  s 

from  a  great  distance,  and  strewed  with  grass 
in  tbe  center,  in  which  are  one  or  two  eggs,  in 
form,  magnitude  and  whiteness  very  like  those 
of  a  swan.  The  young  are  hatched  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  June,  and  have  an  entirely  wool;  cov¬ 
ering.  While  Steller  was  cautiously  looking  at 
a  nest  from  a  precipice  tbe  parent  eagles  darted 
at  him  with  such  impetuosity  as  nearly  to  throw  him  i 
headlong.  The  female  having  been  wounded,  both  flew  ! 
away,  nor  did  they  return  to  their  nest  for  two  days.  But,  | 
as  if  lamenting,  they  often  sat  on  an  opposite  precipice. 

It  is  a  bold,  very  cunning,  circumspect  bird,  and  of  savage 
disposition.  Steller  saw  a  fox  carried  off  by  one  and 
ilashed  upon  the  rocks,  and  afterward  tom  to  pieces.  It 
lives  also  on  dead  substances  cast  up  by  the  sea,  and  va¬ 
rious  offscourings  of  the  ocean.” 

Description  and  Technical  Observations. — 

Haliactus  Pelagicus.  (Pallas.) 

Aquila  Pelagica.  Pallas's  Zoology  of  Asi¬ 
atic  Russia,  I,  p.  343,  (1811.)  Temminck’s 
PI.  Col.,  I,  pi.  489.  Cassia’s  B.  of  Cal.  and 
Texas,  I,  pi.  6. 

The  largest  of  the  Eagle.s.  Wings  rather 
shorter  than  usual  in  this  genus ;  tail  wedge 
shaped,  composed  of  fourteen  feathers.  Adult — 
large  space  on  the  forehead,  greater  wing  cov¬ 
erts,  abdomen  and  tail  white,  all  other  parts  of 
tbe  plumage  dark  brown  or  brownish  black  ; 
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Notwithstanding  the  nobility  of  character 
usually  attributed  to  the  Eagles  and  brother 
birds  of  the  family  of  Falcons,  there  is  really 
nothing  in  their  habits  or  history  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  either  noble  or  magnanimous.  Such 
ideas  seem  to  hare  originated  when  the  sci¬ 
ences,  and  especially  Natural  History,  was  in 
some  measure  mythical  and  fabulous.  Pos¬ 
sessed  of  graceful  forms,  piercing  vision,  and 
soaring  flight,  these  celebrated  birds  are  well 
adapted  to  attract  attention,  even  from  the 
most  dull  or  careless  observer.  They  are,  how¬ 
ever,  mighty  plunderers,  and  nothing  more. 
But  they  have  a  place  in  all  literature ;  poets 
have  sung  of  their  prowess,  and  have  vaunted 
them  as  types  and  similes.  We  could  multiply 
quotations,  very  many  of  which  are  erroneous 
in  fact  and  principle,  and  utterly  improper  to 
be  entertained.  When,  from  the  mountain 
fastnesses  of  our  native  and  beloved  land,  the 
Eagle  darts  before  thee  on  strong  pinion,  be 
reminded  only  that  thou  art  an  American  ;  re¬ 
gard  him  not  as  a  type  of  nobility  nor  of  con¬ 
quest  ;  like  him,  be  free ! 

The  Bald  Eiagle  inhabits  the  whole  of  North 
America  to  the  confines  of  the  Arctic  circle. 
It  is  found  also  in  North-eastern  Asia,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  strays  into  Central  Europe.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Hudson’s  Bay  it  is  strictly  migra¬ 
tory,  arriving  early  in  the  Spring  and  depart- 
'  ing  southwardly  in  Autumn,  and  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  far  North  it  raises  its  young  as  well 
as  elsewhere  almost  throughout  North  Ameri¬ 
ca.  It  forms  a  rude  nest,  frequently  of  large 
size,  and  generally  near  a  river,  and  either 
on  a  rocky  cliff  or,  as  a  substitute,  a  lofty 
tree.  In  the  Winter  season  both  adults 
and  young  are  constantly  to  be  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  sea  shores  of  both  sides 
of  this  continent,  and  also  along  the  larger 
rivers. 

This  Eagle  is  essentially  a  fisherman,  pre¬ 
ferring,  apparently,  the  capture  of  fish  to  any 
other  occupation,  though  rejecting  scarcely 
anything  in  the  line  of  animal  diet,  especially 
when  pressed  by  hunger.  He  is  not  at  all 
above  carrion  feeding,  and  is  a  regular  visiter 
to  the  carca-sses  of  whatever  domestic  animals 
die  during  his  Winter  residence  on  the  coast  of 
New  Jersey,  and  other  States  on  the  Atlantic. 
In  fiict,  no  small  portion  of  his  supply  is  de¬ 
rived  from  dead  fish  thrown  upon  the  beach, 
but  he  occasionally  captures  them  for  his  own 
account,  as  well  as  various  kinds  of  sea  birds, 
•iven  of  the  largest  species,  such  as  swans  and 
geese,  and  also  small  quadrupeds. 

This  handsome  Eagle  is  easily  recognized, 


when  in  adult  plumage,  by  the  pure  white  of 
his  head  and  tail.  When  young  his  plumage  is 
entirely  dark  brown.  His  nearest  relations 
are  the  Sea  Eagle  of  Europe,  mentioned  in  this 
article,  and  several  African  species.  He  feeds 
his  young  with  great  attention  and  with  pro¬ 
fusion,  supplying  them  with  a  full  assortment 
of  the  smaller  animals  of  the  neighborhood,  in¬ 
cluding,  of  course,  fish. 

Dbsckiption  and  Technical  Odservations.— 

Haliactus  Leucocephalus.  (Linumus.) 

Falco  Leucocephalus.  Linn  Syst.  Nat.,  I.,p. 
124,  (1706.)  Catesby’s  Nat.  Hist.  Carolina,  L. 
pi.  1.  Vieillot’s  Birds  of  North  America,  I,  pi, 
3.  Wilson’s  Am.  Orn.,  IV.  pi.  36.  Aud.  B.  of 
Am.,  pi.  31,  126  ;  Oct.  ed.,  I,  pi.  14. 

Adult — head,  tail  and  its  upper  and  under 
coverts  white  ;  entire  other  plumage  brownish 
black  ;  bill,  feet  and  irides  yellow.  Younger- 
entire  plumage  dark  brown,  throat  paler  ;  tail, 
more  or  less  mottled  with  white,  extending 
with  age.  Total  length,  (female,)  about  35 
inches  ;  wing,  23  inches  ;  tail,  14  inches.  Male 
smaller. 

Habitation. — All  of  temperate  North  Amer¬ 
ica.  Spec,  in  Mus.  Acad.,  Philada.,  and  Nat. 
Mus.,  Washington. 

- - 

THE  NIGHT  OF  LOVE. 

BT  THE  AriHOB  OF  "  MAaOIZ  BXLl.’* 

The  night  unto  my  soul  has  come, 

The  overshadowing  night ; 

Like  bird  returning  to  its  home, 

From  weary  flight, 

My  love  returns  unto  its  nest,  • 

And  vainly  tells  my  aching  breast 
To  be  at  rest 

There  Is  no  star  of  promise  in  theskr— 

Not  one  inspiring  star 
Of  hope  or  better  destiny 
Gleams  from  afar^ 

My  love  must  keep  within  its  nest ; 

The  night  is  dark,  and  it  were  best 
To  be  at  rest. 

The  moon  of  faith  in  clouds  has  set  ; 

No  hope-star  beams  above— 

This  heart  must  study  to  forget, 

Learn  not  to  love— 

My  love  must  keep  within  its  nest, 

Too  sacred  for  a  maiden*s  jest, 

There  let  it  rest. 

The  night  unto  my  soul  has  come, 

The  moonless,  starless  night ; 

My  life  henceforth  has  little  room 
For  love’s  delight — 

My  love  will  die  within  its  nest 
Of  solitude  ;  but  it  were  bMt 
To  die  at  rest 


THE  INTERCEPTED  MESSENGER  OF  RAMAPO  PASS. 


belligerent  parties,  as  best  suited  their  interest 
or  convenience. 

New  Jersey  has  often  been  called  the  Flan¬ 
ders  of  America,  and  it  certainly  earned  the 
name  by  the  number  of  battles  fought  upon  its 
soil,  and  by  the  expenditure  of  life  and  money, 
in  the  great  war  of  the  Revolution.  Ramapo 
Valley  suffered  more  than  any  other  locality. 
Three  years  the  American  army  encamped 
therein,  and  its  fastnesses  were  often  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  or  usurped  by  marauders, 
who  killed  and  pillaged  either  army  without 
principle  and  without  mercy. 

What  is  now  called  Ramapo  was  formerly 
spelled  Ramapangh,  as  is  attested  by  old  records 
still  extant.  The  name  is  of  Indian  origin,  the 
valley  having  once  been  the  residence  of  a 
powerful  tribe.  For  several  years  after  the 
close  of  the  War  of  Independence,  the  remnant? 
of  the  tribe  of  Ramapangh  returned  to  the  val¬ 
ley  for  the  purpo.se  of  burying  their  dead,  and 
to  celebrate  al.so  some  of  the  ancient  festivals 
of  their  people.  Slowly  they  dwindled  away, 
till  one  solitary  man.  bent  with  years,  returned 
to  lay  his  bones  with  his  fathers.  He  was  taci¬ 
turn  and  lonely — avoided  companionship,  and 
supplied  his  simple  wants  by  trappingandtlf^iing. 

“  Here,”  said  my  guide  and  friend,  pointing 


CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  a  bright  morning  in  September  when 
I  first  entered  the  Valley  of  the  Ramapo.  I 
had  heard  much  of  the  picturesque  scenery  em¬ 
braced  therein,  and  knew  the  whole  region  was 
alive  with  historic  and  romantic  associations. 
Here  more  than  one  'romance  had  transpired, 
thus  imparting  to  the  beautifnl  valley  some¬ 
thing  like  a  classical  interest.  It  had  been  the 
scene  of  many  a'  bloody  outrage  by  the  atro- 
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to  a  slight  opening  in  the  woods,  under  a 
shoulder  of  the  mountain,  where  the  stream 
rested  itself,  in  the  shadow  of  the  forest  and 
rock,  “  Here  was  where  he  built  his  cabin — a 
stern  old  warrior,  scarred  in  many  a  battle. 
But  he  was  very  gentle,  though  unwilling  to 
talk,  aud  shunning  observation.  We  called 
him  old  Ramapaugb,  and  sometimes  the  Bald 
Eagle.  He  was  a  perfect  Jove  in  aspect.  Do 
you  see  that  rock  there,  rising  up  naked  against 
the  sky  ?  I  have  seen  old  Ramapaugh  seated 
there  by  the  hour — his  blanket  folded  around 
him,  his  eagle  tuft  waving  in  the  air,  and  he 
as  motionless  and  as  sharply  defined  as  the 
rock  on  which  he  sat.” 

“  Heavens !”  I  exclaimed.  “  what  a  grand 
statue  he  must  have  made  there  against  the  sky. 
the  eagles  wheeling  above  him,  the  river  flow¬ 
ing  beneath,  and  the  old  woods  sweeping  off  in 
the  distance.  It  was  the  genius  of  his  people — 
silent,  stern,  gszing  with  an  eye  of  rebuke 
upon  the  miserable  interlopers  who  had  robbed 
them  of  their  heritage.” 

“  Even  so.”  returned  my  guide.  “  One  day 
it  was  remarked  there  was  no  smoke  from  the 
hut  of  Ramapaugh — he  had  gone  to  hunt,  it 


was  thought — the  next  day  it  was  the  same. 
He  might  not  have  returned — Ramapaugh  did 
not  like  any  intermeddling.  But  when  the 
fourth  day  came,  and  there  was  still  no  smoke 
curling  like  a  stream  of  incense  through  the 
trees,  up  the  side  of  the  rock.  Heaven¬ 
ward,  we  went  in  a  body  to  learv  what  it 
should  mean.  The  door  of  the  cabin  was 
closed ;  green  branches  were  spread  upon  the 
floor — a  pipe,  inverted,  was  laid  across  the 
threshold — upon  a  pile  of  skins  was  stretched 
the  body  of  the  old  warrior.  His  tomahawk 
was  in  one  hand,  his  bow  in  the  other ;  a 
quiver  full  of  arrows  at  his  side.  His  white 
locks  were  newly  braided,  and  crowned  with 
plumes  of  the  war  eagle,  while  his  face  was 
bravely  painted  ;  thus  were  the  rites  performed 
by  himself,  and  thus  had  he  gone  out  on  that 
long  journey,  prepared  to  meet  his  people  in 
the  spirit-land.” 

As  my  guide  finished  his  narrative  he  arose, 
and  we  both  walked  to  a  little  inclosure, 
thickly  grown  with  the  wild  raspberry  and 
blackberry,  looking  like  a  small,  lonely  island 
in  a  sea  of  wheat,  for  the  inclosure  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  cultivated  field. 
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“  llure,”  Mid  be,  as  we  leaned  over  the  rude 
wall,  •'  here  are  the  ashes  of  the  tribe,  and  in 
the  m!dst  we  laid  the  bodf  of  Ramapangh, 
just  as  he  had  prepared  himself  for  burial.” 

We  gazed  awhile  in  silence  upon  the  resting- 
place  of  the  tribe.  Indeed,  the  pretty  ceme¬ 
tery  looked  to  me  like  n  beautiful  fuuerul  urn, 
in  which  was  held  the  ashes  of  -v  nat.on.  Ck 
trantit. 

As  we  proceeded  up  the  valley,  my  friend, 
who  was  nearly  blind  with  years,  leaned  heav¬ 
ily  upon  his  staff  and  pointed  out  one  locality 
aBer  another  as  if  by  instinct 

“Alas I  that  you  are  blind,”  I  exclaimed  ; 
“  this  lovely  valley  nuit  be  full  of  memories, 
and  they  will  fade,  one  after  another,  for  lack 
of  some  band  to  transfer  them  to  history.” 

“  Even  so,”  be  replied ;  “  and  yet  when  I 
walk  over  this  remembered  ground,  where  1 
have  wandered  when  a  child,  every  spot  ren¬ 
dered  sacred  by  the  footprints  of  the  great 
Savior  of  our  Country,  who  passed  through 
here  again  and  again,  my  youth  returns  to  me 
once  more — my  memories  quicken  the  worn 
organ  of  sight,  and  I  see  again.” 

I  looked  into  the  old  man’s  eyes,  and  a  clear 
light  emanated  therefrom ;  his  check  glowed, 
and  the  old  man  had  renewed  his  youth  like 
the  mle. 

“  &ten,*’  he  said  ;  “  I  feel  I  am  walking  this 
valley  for  the  last  time ;  before  I  descend  the 
silent  one  to  the  long  bourne,  I  have  a  story 
to  tell  you,  and  you  must  commit  it  to  paper. 
It  is  an  incident  which  gave  the  turning  point 
to  the  Revolution.  It  is  true — it  must  be  re¬ 
corded — mind,  it  is  true.” 

Mr.  Pierson  spoke  sternly  and  slowly,  as  a 
man  of  ninety  years  bos  a  right  to  speak  to  us 
of  to  day. 

I  promised  to  obey  ;  and  then  the  old  man, 
who  had  stopped  in  his  path,  went  on,  pausing 
at  intervals  to  point  out  the  several  places  of 
interest. 

“  Do  you  see  that  old  hemlock,  there?”  and 
he  pointed  to  a  column  which  shot  eighty  feet 
into  the  air,  unmarked  by  a  single  branch, 
while  the  top  spread  Itself  into  numerous 
branches.  What  the  palm  tree  is  to  the  tropical 
landscape,  the  hemlock  or  pine  tree  is  to  the 
hyperborean.  “Stately  as  the  palm  tree”  is  a 
metaphor  of  youth  and  power  in  the  Orient, 
and  “  shapely  as  the  pine,”  “  stately  as  the 
hemlock,”  are  favorite  comparisons  with  our 
aboriginals. 

“  That  hemlock  is  on  the  old  Hopper  farm, 
and  was  a  favorite  spot  with  Washington ;  his 
camp  was  pitched  under  its  branches  during 


three  campaigns.  Yonder  is  the  old  farm-house. 
Dame  Hopper  was,  in  that  day,  a  handsome 
young  w'oma.i  of  twenty,  and  a  favorite  with 
the  General,  tihe  still  lives,  with  her  descend¬ 
ants  about  her — five  generations  under  one  roof. 
Ah !  children  and  grandchildren,  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generations,  are  a  heritage  of  the 
Lord,  and  reward  those  who  lead  a  godly  life.” 

The  old  man  was  thinking  proudly  of  his 
own  heritage. 

“Madam  Hopper  kept  open  hospitality  in 
that  day,  and  the  General  was  always  a  wel¬ 
come  guest.  She  preserves  one  room  just  as  it 
was  the  last  time  the  General  occupied  it. 
There  are  the  chairs,  the  table,  the  pictures, 
painted  on  glass,  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
Mary  of  England,  his  wife,  religiously  pre¬ 
served.  Old  spoons  of  silver,  of  ancient  and 
massive  make,  brought  from  Holland,  are  in 
the  room,  because  Washington  bad  made  use 
of  them.  The  bedstead  is  the  same  on  which 
he  slept,  and  no  form  has  since  that  day  been 
stretched  upon  li  The  sheets  and  pillow¬ 
cases  are  all  sacredly  kept,  unprofaned  by 
other  use.” 

“Truly,  this  Dame  Hopper  is  a  goodly 
dame,”  I  replied. 

“She  is  a  woman  of  the  olden  time,”  he 
answered,  with  a  significant  glance,  meant  to 
fbnvcy  a  volume  of  rebuke  to  us  of  to-day. 

“  The  Ramapo  Valley  is  holy  land  to  the 
patriot,”  continued  the  old  man.  “  Its  legends 
and  its  hi.story  had  much  of  interest  oven  be¬ 
fore  the  War  cf  Independence ;  and  at  that 
period  every  stage  of  the  struggle  wa-s  marked 
by  some  striking  event  in  the  valley.  Yon 
sec  this  old  house  on  this  little  plateau,  where 
the  river  winds  around  the  rocky  point.  There 
transpired  one  of  the  atrocities  of  the  Cowboys. 
I  will  show  you  more  of  them  anon.” 

We  seated  ourselves  upon  a  stone,  while  he 
gave  utterance  to  what  follows : 

“Claudius  Smith  was  a  brave,  handsome 
man,  but  devoid  of  all  principle.  He  had  been 
for  a  long  time  leader  of  the  Cowboys;  and 
though  it  may  be  presumed  he  would  not  him¬ 
self  wantonly  imbrue  his  hands  in  innocent 
blood,  still  he  was  responsible  for  the  atroci¬ 
ties  of  his  accomplices,  whose  depredations 
were  carried  on  under  his  own  eyes.  Smith 
was  in  a  habit  of  entering  houses  at  mid-day, 
when  the  men  of  the  household  were  at  work 
upon  their  farms,  and  having  surrounded  the 
dwelling,  and  secured  the  women  from  any 
power  of  giving  the  alarm,  by  threats,  and 
even  by  gagging  them,  he  and  his  followers 
carried  away  provisions,  clothing  and  silver/ 
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leaving  the  hou^fe  naked  of  all  articles  of  value. 
For  this  re&i  a  the  inhabitants  kept  all  valu¬ 
ables  buried  in  the  ground  for  many  years,  and 
families  retired  daily  to  the  mountain',  return¬ 
ing  only  at  night,  when  protected  by  the  male 
inmates  of  the  household.  At  length  Smith 
was  taken  prisoner  and  binged  for  his  crimes  ; 
but  he  left  a  son,  Richard,  a  cr  lel,  fiery  youth, 
who  swore  to  be  revenged  upon  the  tVhigs  for 
the  death  of  his  father ;  and  fur  a  long  time  he 
was  the  terror  of  the  whole  region. 

“  Yonder  house  was  at  that  time  occupied  by 
a  young  Whig,  devoted  to  his  country,  and  who 
had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  the  capture 
of  the  leader  of  the  Cowboys.  The  young 
man,  despite  the  troublous  times,  had  married 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  girls  of  the  valley. 
To  this  day  she  is  talked  of  as  the  maiden 
loveliest  of  her  kind,  with  a  skin  white  os  milk, 
and  a  cheek  like  the  rose.  But  her  great 
charm  was  a  head  of  hair  of  such  luxuriant 
growth  that  it  reached  to  her  knees,  rippling 
like  threads  of  gold.  One  night,  when  the 
young  husband  bad  stolen  home  to  his  beauti¬ 
ful  bride,  who  lived  there  with  her  mother, 
these  miscreants  surrounded  the  house,  and 
having  bound  the  two  women  and  secured  the 
three  without  firing  a  shot — which  they  dared 
not  do  for  fear  of  giving  the  alarm— they  put 
the  young  man  to  death  with  their  bayonets, 
in  the  presence  of  the  women,  he  fighting  des¬ 
perately  all  the  while.  They  were  afterward 
found  covered  with  the  blood  of  the  young 
husband,  and  nearly  dead  with  horror.  The 
girl’s  long  hair  had  turned  perfectly  white.” 

AVhen  my  guide  had  finished  the  narative  we 
moved  onward,  keeping  our  path  by  the  side  of 
the  bcautifbl  Ramapo,  which  sparkled  as 
brightly  to-day  as  in  that  period  of  trial.  At 
length  we  came  to  a  bend  of  the  river,  and 
Mr.  Pierson  paused  and  pointed  out  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  ground. 

“  Look  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,”  he 
said  ;  “  what  do  you  see  ?” 

I  looked  above  and  below.  Above  was  a 
high  ridge  ascending  nearly  perpendicular  from 
the  bed  of  the  river,  lined  at  the  marge  by  a 
ridge  of  green  trees,  which  barely  found  a  foot¬ 
hold,  while  here  and  there  stinted  trees  and 
shrubs  emerged  from  the  crevices  of  the  rocks, 
and  cast  the  river  into  deep  shade  below. 

Look  again,”  he  said ;  “  my  eyes  are  dim 
and  see  but  imperfectly  what  shodld  be  clear 
to  younger  eyes.  Look  half-way  np  the  moun¬ 
tain  ;  do  you  see  nothing  there  T”_^ 

“  Ah  1  yes,  indeed ;  I  see  a  projecting  rock, 
rounding  like  a  table  from  the  surface.” 


“  That  is  it.  The  upper  edge  will  sustain  a 
man  with  ease.  The  trees  growing  beside  it 
can  be  drawn  together,  creating  a  perfect 
screen.  The  position  commands  the  road  upon 
both  sides.  No  object  could  escape  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  a  person  so  stationed.” 

“  Nothing  above  or  below.  It  is  as  perfects 
loop-hole  as  if  built  purposely  into  the  bastion 
of  a  rampart  for  that  very  purpose.” 

“  That  is  the  Devil’s  Pulpit.” 

I  started,  for  I  had  often  heard  of  this  spot, 
so  celebrated  in  the  adventures  of  the  Cow¬ 
boys. 

“  Yes,  that  is  the  Devil’s  Pulpit.  Smith  used 
to  place  his  scouts  in  ambush,  with  precon¬ 
certed  signals,  and,  having  mounted  yonder 
rock  would  reconnoiter  the  valley  ;  and  many 
a  brave  man  was  picked  off  who  wandered 
through  the  valley  totally  unconscious  of  the 
terrible  fate  awaiting  him.  Detachments  of 
men  were  picked  off  by  shot  after  shot  from 
unknown  assailants.  Cattle  disappeared,  and 
youth  and  maidens  were  waylaid  and  draggid 
into  a  terrible  bondage  by  these  unscrupulous 
marauders,  who  demanded  large  sums  for  their 
liberation. 

“Yonder  is  the  Thor,  or  King  Mountain,  the 
highest  in  the  range.  The  German  settler  so 
named  all  high  peaks.  From  the  top  ^thc 
Thor,  New  York  bay  and  harbor  may  bejAnly 
seen,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles.  Oftem  of  a 
morning  the  stately  form  of  Washington  might 
be  seen  standing  here,  like  some  fabulous  demi¬ 
god,  reconnoitering  the  country.  It  was  his 
favorite  place  of  observation.  If  your  eyes  are 
good  you  will  see  a  fissure  in  the  face  of  the 
rock,  as  if  it  had  been  rent  by  an  earthquake. 
Ascend  there  and  put  your  ear  to  the  crevice 
and  you  will  hear  the  ticking  of  a  watch.” 

“  The  ticking  of  a  watch  1” 

“  Why  not  the  ticking  of  a  watch  ?  It  is  well 
known  that  W'ashington,  by  accident,  dropped 
his  into  the  crevice,  and  our  people  believe  it 
goes  to  this  day.” 

A  smile  upon  the  face  of  the  blind  is  always 
peculiarly  winning,  and  that  of  my  guide  had 
all  the  fun  of  a  boy  as  he  said  this. 

“  Here  we  are  at  the  ‘  Clove’,”  he  continued, 
“  which  is  so  called  because  the  mountains 
barely  separate  themselves  upon  either  side  to 
give  passage  to  the  river,  leaving  a  narrow 
strip  of  alluvium,  just  wide  enough  to  furnish  a 
road  down  the  valley.  This  narrow  pass  has 
been  the  scene  of  many  an  action  worthy  to  be 
numbered  with  that  of  the  Pass  of  Thermopyl» 
of  old.  Indeed  it  bears  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  features  of  that  remarkable  Pasa” 
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“  Ilere  are  the  remains  of  a  rampart ;  tall 
<recs  have  sprung  from  the  soil,  and  lean  their 
»rcat  limbs  against  the  rock.  You  can  easily 
trace  its  position,  howerer,  and  can  see  that 
whoever  commanded  this  pass  would  hold  the 
key  to  the  whole  valley.  Sit  down  here,  and 
I  will  tell  you  the  story  of  the  Intercepted  Di»- 
patchee,  just  os  I  heard  the  story  from  the  bearer 
of  the  same — from  the  lips  of  Montagnie  him¬ 
self.’’ 

We  seated  ourselves  upon  the  old  embank¬ 
ment.  and  my  guide,  leaning  upon  his  staff,  re¬ 
lated  to  me  the  fbllowing  story. 

Let  me  first  premise  that  Mr.  Pierson,  the 
relator,  was,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  the 
proprietor  of  the  town  of  Ramapo,  which 
is  composed  entirely  of  his  own  workmen, 
employed  in  extensive  iron  works.  From 
this  vailed  the  scenery  at  night  has  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  weird,  unearthly  aspect.  The  works 
are  kept  in  action  day  and  night,  relieved  by 
alternate  groups  of  men  ;  hence  all  night  the 
bright  sparks  ascend  amid  the  gloom,  dancing 
and  gleaming  amid  the  foliage,  which  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  deep  in  color,  and  dense  in  growth, 
doubtless  fed  by  the  iron  of  the  soil.  Augusta 
Falls  are  now  fallen  into  disuse,  but  have  all 
the^charms  of  a  ruin.  Passengers  upon  the  Erie 

*iy  are  agreeably  surprised  to  see  an  arch 
c  by  the  wayside  covered  with  vines, 
beautiful  fall  of  water  flashing  in  the 
sun.  These  arc  Augusta  Falls,  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  romance  of  the  Lost  Angel. 

Ramapo  at  this  time  is  owned  by  several 
proprietors,  the  Piersons  and  Townsends  being 
the  principal,  who  are  not  a  little  proud  of 
their  estates,  and  well  they  may  be.  They  live 
also  a  portion  of  the  year  upon  them,  and  I  can 
well  testify  to  their  elegant  hospitalities. 
Judge  Ilagcrman,  who  married  into  the  Hop¬ 
per  family,  is  now,  alas,  no  more  ;  but  I  remem¬ 
ber  a  week  passed  in  the  family  enlivened  by 
the  kindly  grace  of  the  wife  and  the  lively 
beauty  of  the  daughter  as  among  the  bright¬ 
est  of  my  life.  The  Judge  had  the  ardor  of  a 
boy,  with  great  vivacity  of  intellect  and  good¬ 
ness  of  heart— qualities  as  winning  as  they  are 
rare.  Alas  1  the  beautiful  valley  has  its  sad 
memories  now. 

CHAPTER  n. 

"  For  thou  art  Freedom’s  now,  and  Fame’s 
Ono  of  the  few,  the  immortal  namefi, 

That  were  not  bom  to  die.’*  [Hailick. 

The  Summer  of  1781  opened  with  a  better 
prospect  of  success  to  the  cause  of  human  free¬ 
dom  than  even  its  most  enthusiastic  supporters 
had  dared  to  anticipate.  It  was  evident  to  all 


that  the  war,  protracted  to  more  than  seven 
years,  must  soon  be  brought  to  a  close  ;  that  a 
handful  of  people,  who  had  so  long  straggled 
and  bled  for  their  country,  must  cease  from 
their  toil,  or  lose  the  hope  of  emancipation — the 
cherished  desire  to  become  a  nation  ;  for  cold, 
and  hunger,  and  nakedness  had  dogged  the 
footsteps  of  war,  and  threatened  to  annihilate 
them  altogether.  We  are  called  a  braggart 
people,  whose  Fourth  of  July  orations  are  one 
universal  outbreak  of  national  laudation.  Let 
it  be  so.  We,  who  in  our  day  of  small  things, 
when  we  were  held  in  derision  by  our  foes,  and 
when  we,  even  to  the  truest  and  stoutest  hearts 
among  us,  seemed  but  the  Forlorn  Hope  in  the 
vanguard  of  a  disenthralled  people — we,  who 
then  despaired  not,  and  finally  triumphed,  have 
a  right  to  glory  in  the  past,  a  right  to  raise  a 
shout  of  exultation  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  fair  inheritance,  that  our  children,  hearing, 
may  learn  to  emulate  the  actions  which-  have 
made  us  great  as  a  people. 

Thanks  to  the  living  God  that  it  was  not 
amid  the  stinted  and  down-trodden  nations  of 
the  Old  World  that  we  were  called  to  achieve  a 
nationality,  else  might  the  fate  of  France,  of 
Poland,  and  of  Greece  have  been  ours  ;  made 
sanguinary  by  unaccustomed  freedom,  we  might 
have  rivalled  the  ferocious  Parisian ;  or, 
hemmed  in  by  overwhelming  powers,  have 
been  dismembered  and  scattered,  and  be  left  to 
nations  what  the  torso  of  a  Hercules  is  amid 
the  feebler  proportions  of  statuary  ;  or,  again, 
be  suffered  to  exist  only  because  helpless  and 
unprotected. 

No,  the  whole  world  had  been  verging  to 
that  point  when  a  nation  should  be  bom  in  a 
day.  Men  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  capable  of 
feeling  a  wrong  or  of  appreciating  a  good,  had 
sought  a  new  portion  of  the  great  earth,  whose 
magnificent  features  and  uncontaminated  soil 
were  designed  to  cast  the  human  mind  into  a 
fresher  and  larger  mold.  Whether  impelled  by 
religion,  philanthropy,  commerce,  or  the  mere 
love  of  adventure — whatever  the  motive  for 
going  forth,  the  fact  argued  a  courage  and  in¬ 
dividuality  of  character  which  must  have  left 
its  impress  upon  the  generations  succeeding 
From  Maine  to  Georgia  it  was  the  same ;  Hu¬ 
guenot  or  Puritan,  Cavalier  or  Burgher,  each 
carried  the  seeds  of  a  new  order  of  things,  each 
learned  to  spurn  oppression  as  monstrous  to 
the  soil.  The  necessities  of  their  condition 
had  taught  them  self-reliance,  and  this  self  re¬ 
liance  had  imparted  a  sturdy  manfulness,  able 
to  stand  for  the  right. 

Now  the  battle-cry  of  l.,exington  had  b«;ea 
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echoed  and  reechoed  from  North  to  South. 
Each  and  every  State  Lad  been  watered  with 
the  blood  of  the  patriot ;  sacred  and  holy  were 
the  drops  which  baptized  the  land  to  eternal 
freedom — the  ashes  of  cities — little  ones,  it  is 
true,  but  hereafter  to  shake  the  earth  like 
Lebanon — the  ashes  of  our  towns  and  village.s 
had  ascended  in  the  face  of  Heaven  to  call 
dow’n  the  day  of  retribution.  A  needy  and  ill- 
equipped  and  ill-disclplincd  army,  an  army  of 
boys,  indeed — for  it  is  well  known  that  every 
true  patriot  sent  forth  his  household  cheerfully 
to  the  contest,  and  striplings  of  sixteen  and 
eighteen  crowded  the  ranks — had  made  them¬ 
selves  heard  in  many  a  hard  contested  field. 
Banker  IIIll  and  Bennington,  Saratoga,  Tren¬ 
ton  and  Camden  were  but  the  higher  points  in 
the  mounds  of  our  battle-fields,  and  now  it  re¬ 
mained  to  strike  the  final  blow  which  should 
decide  at  once  the  fate  of  the  country. 

It  was  evident  that  whatever  might  be  the 
result,  the  feelings  of  our  people  had  been  too 
fully  outraged  for  anything  like  sympathy  to 
exist  between  us  and  our  oppressors.  We  must 
bo  totally  and  entirely  separated  from  them  as 
a  Government,  or  be  reduced  to  that  unnatural 
complaisance  enforced  by  power  over  unwill¬ 
ing  minds,  which,  covering  the  rankling  and 
moldering  elements  of  revenge,  are  liable  at 
any  moment  to  break  forth,  or  if  subdued,  hav¬ 
ing  the  effect  to  harden  and  brutalize  the  na¬ 
tional  character 

The  campaign  of  the  Southern  army,  under 
Greene,  had  been,  on  the  whole,  favorable  to 
our  cause,  and,  though  Fabian  in  the  greater 
part  of  its  movements,  had  not  failed  to  give 
evidence  of  power.  The  allied  French  forces 
were  ready  to  cooperate  wherever  the  wisdom 
of  Washington  should  direct ;  and  it  remained 
for  him  to  decide  whether  his  movements  should 
threaten  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  his  position  at 
New  York,  or  be  directed  against  the  vaunting 
Cornwallis,  who  had  stationed  himself  at  the 
two  points  of  Yorktown  and  Gloucester.  The 
stress  of  the  times,  the  evident  crisis  of  events, 
which  now  became  apparent,  rendered  the 
greatest  circumspection  requisite,  as  the  least 
false  step  might  plunge  the  army  into  disaster 
and  ruin.  It  was  a  period  of  terrible  and  in¬ 
tense  anxiety ;  on  Its  issue  depended  the  fate 
of  the  country,  and  the  hopes  of  the  patriot 
The  skillful  management  of  events  should 
prove  whether  the  past  had  been  the  disorderly, 
accidental  movements  of  a  restless  and  turbu¬ 
lent  class  of  men,  opposed  to  the  wholesome 
discipline  of  government,  or  had  been  the  wise, 
concentrated  and  resolute  action  of  a  people 


determined,  at  all  hazard.s,  to  hold  fast  to  the 
prerogatives  of  freemen. 

The  calm  mind  of  Washington  took  in  all 
with  its  rare  comprehensiveness,  and  came  to 
results  at  once  wise  and  for  the  general  good. 
Hitherto  his  movements  had  been  such  as  to 
lead  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  suppose  that  New 
York  would  be  the  unquestioned  point  of  at¬ 
tack  ;  and  the  impression  had  been  given  to 
our  own  army,  so  that  the  taking  of  New  York 
had  become  the  familiar  gossip  of  the  camp. 
It  had  been  thus  determined  by  a  council  of  of¬ 
ficers,  but  the  subsequent  reenforcement  of 
the  English  army  at  the  above  named  place,  to¬ 
gether  with  certain  operations  of  the  French 
fleet,  had  introduced  a  new  feature,  and  led  to 
a  change  of  measures — a  change  known  only 
to  the  few,  and  studiously  concealed  from  the 
army  at  large. 

aiAPTEB  m. 

For  here  amid  these  woods  did  he  keep  court, 

Before  whose  mighty  soul  the  commoa  crowd 

Of  heroes,  who  alone  fur  Fame  have  fought, 

Are  like  the  patriarch’s  sheaves  to  Ikaven's  chosen 
bowed — 

He,  who  his  country’s  eagle  taught  to  soar, 

And  fired  those  stars,  which  shine  o’er  every  shore.” 

[Hoffman. 

Anxious  as  was  the  period  of  which  we  we 
treating,  it  was,  as  we  have  said,  one  fulBf 
'lopc.  The  revolt  of  the  Pennsylvania 
■it  Morristown,  and  the  subsequent  rautnros 
rising  of  the  Jersey  corps,  while  they  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  spread  dismay  through  the  country  and 
increased  the  already  overwhelming  burdens 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  had  yet  a  bright 
side,  and  served  to  develop  into  stronger  light 
the  noble  materials  of  which  the  army  was 
made.  Though  importuned  with  the  most  flat¬ 
tering  oflfers  of  pardon  and  emolument  from  the 
British,  their  liberty  and  exemption  from  mili¬ 
tary  service  fully  guaranteed,  they  not  only 
rejected  such  proposals,  but  delivered  the 
emissaries  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  up  to  the  Com¬ 
mander,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the 
usages  of  war.  They  loved  the  cause  and  the 
country  none  the  less,  but  goaded  by  suffering, 
had  resolved  to  start  Congress  from  its  luke¬ 
warmness  in  rt'gard  to  them. 

Severe  as  was  the  crisis  to  the  country  at 
large,  the  individual  trial  was  most  heavily 
felt  by  Washington  himself.  He  saw  that  an¬ 
other  such  Winter  would  sink  the  hopes  of  the 
country.  Added  to  these  emergencies,  the  aid 
of  the  French  naval  power  had  been  far  from 
efficient  or  salutary.  There  certainly  had  been 
too  much  disposition  to  independent  action  ; 
a  latent  feeling  of  vanity  prompting  to  single 
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trials  of  prowess  between  English  and  Frencli 
arms,  rather  than  combined  and  concentrated 
cooperation  with  the  tactics  of  our  own  army. 
Washington  felt  all  this,  and  by  the  most  stren¬ 
uous  efforts,  and  the  most  skilllul  reasoning, 
counteracted  the  evil.  He  labored  day  and 
night,  vigilant  for  every  department  of  interest, 
and  sustaining  a  correspondence,  wonderful 
alike  for  its  voluminousne.ss  and  ability. 

He  had  now  concerted  a  plan  of  operations 
remarkable  for  adroitness  and  completeness, 
the  features  of  which  demanded  the  utmost 
powers  of  concealment  on  the  part  of  all  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  details ;  a  concealment  so  well 
gustained.  that  to  this  day  the  whole  matter  is 
half  shrouded  in  mystery,  and  now  that  we  are 
able  to  look  back  to  its  entire  success,  we  arc 
compelled  to  regard  the  whole  as  superhuman — 
that  something  beyond  mere  human  skill  and 
forethought  were  requisite  to  bring 


As  he  perused  a  paper  his  hand  instinctively 
grasped  bis  chin,  not  with  a  philosophic  touch, 
as  we  sec  in  the  pictures  of  Franklin,  but  with 
a  firm  grasp,  the  fingers  spread  upon  the  side 
of  the  check  and  throat,  an  attitude  which  in¬ 
dicated,  not  only  a  firmness  of  general  charac¬ 
ter,  but  a  concentration  of  purpose  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  contingency.* 

lie  had  jnst  received  dispatches  from  General 
Lee,  by  *lhe  way  of  Morristown,  where  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Northern  army  was  located,  by 
which  he  learned  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  an¬ 
ticipating  an  attack  of  the  allied  arms  upon 
the  city  of  New  York,  had  withdrawn  a  part 
of  the  forces  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown — this, 
too,  at  a  time  when  the  army  of  General 
Greene  was  making  its  way  to  the  North. 
Washington  saw  at  once  the  importance  of  a 
change  of  operations.  The  American  troops, 


about  measures  embracing  so  many 
contingencies,  the  favorable  action 
of  so  many  agents  considered  fortui¬ 
tous.  and  the  exact  subordination  of 
so  many  parts  to  the  whole.  Such 
were  certainly  the  features  of  the  re¬ 
markable  events  preceding  the  attack 
of ^e  allied  armies  upon  the  en- 
..^Binent  of  Cornwallis  at  York- 


l^^is  time  Washington  and  his 
staff  occupied  a  low  stone  building 
in  the  village  of  Newburgh,  a  spot 
venerated  yet  as  the  headquarters 
of  Washintgon.  A  place  so  sacred 
should  be  the  Mecca  of  the  region, 
where  young  and  old  should  repair 
to  reillumc  the  ashes  of  patriotism 
or  to  enkindle  its  fire.  Here,  before 
a  plain  walnut  taJdc,  covered  with 
diagrams  and  dispatches,  sat  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  late  at  night, 
maturing  the  plans  of  the  coming 
eventful  campaign.  Absorbed  and 
anxious  as  he  was,  there  was  a  sin¬ 
gular  repose  upon  the  fine  features 
as  they  were  Ijent  over  his  task. 


w.ismxoTos  pui.'o.Tso  TH*  OArreita  cm  oornwjujjs. 


An  iron  lamp  suspended  from  the  ceiling  cast 
the  light  upon  the  top  of  the  head,  revealing 
its  most  classical  and  harmonious  proportions, 
the  hair  slightly  thinned  aliout  the  temples, 
and  flecked  with  the  touches  of  frost.  As  the 
light  stole  downward,  leaving  a  halo  upon  the 
scarcely  contracted  and  noble  brow,  it  showed 
the  thoughtful  depth  of  the  clear,  almost  mel¬ 
ancholy  eye,  and  left  the  strongly  compressed 
lip.'*  nearly  in  shadow'. 


suffering  and  enfeebled,  were  ill  able  to  com¬ 
pete  with  a  Rupt-rior  and  high  spirited  foe,  and 
it  became  doubly  a  measure  not  only  of  policy 
but  humanity,  to  spare  them  the  hazards  of 

*  The  anthor  would  here  remark,  that  she  wm  much 
Htruck  with  a  paiatiug.  by  Rothermel,  iUuetiwting  the 
morning  efler  the  “  Melancholy  Night,”  in  which  Cortes 
is  represented  in  this  attitude  of  the  hand,  s  position  be¬ 
traying  St  once  the  difficulties  of  s  crisis,  end  the  firmness 
to  meet  it. 
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loss  as  well  as  defeat.  Every  man  was  needful 
to  the  country,  and  every  moment  important 
in  the  cause. 

He  resolved  at  once  to  concentrate  all  the 
force  of  the  allied  arms  against  Cornwallis, 
leaving  Sir  Henry  Clinton  unmolested  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  conceiving  that  a  bold  and 
successful  campaign  in  Virginia  would  decide 
the  fate  of  the  war,  with  less  waste  of  blood, 
and  less  hazard  to  the  cause  than  an  attack 
against  Sir  Henry.  In  order  to  do  this  it  was 
essential  to  leave  the  impression  still  upon  the 
mind  of  the  latter,  that  the  movements  of  the 
army  were  designed  against  himself.  He  was 
now  busy  in  preparing  dispatches  to  the  various 
points  of  the  American  army,  demanding  their 
cooperation,  as  also  to  the  Commander  of  the 
French  fleet,  directing  him  to  repair  to  the 
Chesapeake. 

The  inmates  of  the  house  were  buried  in 
slumber,  except  the  personal  friend  and  aid  of 
Washington,  the  accomplished  Hamilton,  who 
walked  back  and  forth  under  the  piazza,  wait¬ 
ing  till  the  labors  of  the  great  man  should 
cease.  As  he  thus  moved,  occasionally  im- 
merging  into  the  moonlight,  and  looking  out 
upon  the  broad  waters  of  the  Hud.‘=on  heaving 
up  silver  wavelets  to  the  night,  he  looked  less 
like  the  counselor  of  a  statesman  and  soldier, 
than  a  young  cavalier  whose  gallant  bearing 
betrayed  the  dreams  of  ambition,  and  whose 
silken  curls  and  intellectual  head  told  that 
whether  in  latdy’s  bower,  or  tented  field,  or 
stirring  forum,  the  proudest  of  those  dreams 
might  well  be  realized. 

A  slight  signal  from  within  called  him  to  the 
side  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 

“  Hamilton,  I  see  nothing  wanting  to  our  en¬ 
tire  success — but  one  further  step  to  insure 
the  delusion  of  Clinton,  and  which  may  induce 
him  to  withdraw  the  fleet  from  the  Chesapeake.” 

“  True,”  returned  the  other ;  “  an  intercepted 
messenger  will  do  this.” 

“That  is  the  point.  Can  we  procure  one 
trusty  and  willing.” 

Hamilton  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “We 
have  trusty  men  in  abundance,  dear  General — 
but  a  solitary  man  to  risk  the  certain  hazard 
of  a  score  of  bullets  requires  peculiar  mettle.” 

Washington’s  hand  had  been  for  some  mo¬ 
ments  pressed  over  his  lips,  so  that  the  expres¬ 
sion  there  could  not  be  detected  ;  but  the  fine, 
open  countenance  of  Hamilton  betrayed  a 
pang  which  might  have  been  a  foretaste  of  his 
subsequent  doom.  He  leaned  his  head  upon 
the  table,  and,  sinking  his  forehead  into  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  both  were  a  ntoment  silent. 


“  It  must  be  done,  Hamilton,”  said  Washing¬ 
ton  in  a  low  voice. 

“  I  have  been  thinking  of  one,  a  noble  fellow, 
crossed  in  love,  too,  which  will  make  him  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  future,  at  least  for  a  while.  It 
isn’t  necessary  to  tell  him  more  than  that  he  is 
to  take  papers  a  certain  route  to  a  certain  des¬ 
tination.” 

This  time  Washington’s  features  contracted 
sharply,  and  his  face  assumed  that  rigid  u^pect 
we  so  often  see  in  drawings  of  him. 

“  It  is  the  necessity  of  war,  Hamilton ;  every 
man  must  take  his  life  in  his  hands  in  times 
like  these.” 

“  I  am  thinking  Montag^ie  is  just  the  man. 
You  may  have  seen  him  with  me.  General -a 
fine,  hand.'iome  youth  ;  bold  os  a  lion,  and  ver¬ 
satile  as  a  Frenchman.  He  is  of  Huguenot 
blood,  as  you  sec  by  his  name.  Montagnic  has 
taken  the  wrong  side  in  this  war,  so  believes 
his  Tory  mistress,  and  the  two  have  quarreled 
in  consequence.  I  am  confident  her  lover  is 
ready  to  undertake  the  most  desperate  enter¬ 
prise. 

“  It  is  necessary  to  use  di.vpatch — by  to-mor¬ 
row  we  must  be  on  the  move.” 

“  I  make  no  doubt  Montagnie  is  awake  now ; 
there  is  nothing  so  wakeful  as  your  dis^i- 
forted  lover.  I  will  send  for  him  direc^K- 
and  it  may  be  we  shall  do  double  scrvic|^^ft 
to  the  country  first ;  and,  secondly,  awi^^Pre 
freakish  lady  to  a  sense  of  what  she  is  in  a  fair 
train  of  losing.” 

The  young  man  spoke  lightly,  but  the  esti¬ 
mation  in  which  he  held  Wendell  Montagnic 
showed  conclusively  that  the  best  spirit,  both 
for  man  and  country,  lurked  beneath. 


aUPTEB  IV. 

“  Tct  nerve  thy  epirit  for  the  proof. 

And  blanch  not  at  thy  choiien  lot ; 

Tlie  timid  good  may  stand  aloof — 

The  sage  may  frown — yet  faint  thou  nut. 

Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  shall  rise  again : 

Tlie  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers  ; 

But  Error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain, 

.tnd  dies  among  her  worshippers.”  [Bryant. 

A  short  time  served  to  usher  the  young  man 
into  the  presence  of  Wa.«hington.  He  was  a 
mere  youth,  with  an  oval  face,  as  yet  ungraced 
by  a  beard,  and  brown,  wavy  hair  clustering 
abundantly  about  his  high,  but  somewhat  nar¬ 
row  forehead.  Brows  as  fairly  defined  as 
those  of  a  girl  overlooked  a  full,  gray  eye, 
which  appeared  black  in  the  shadow  of  its  long 
carved  lashes.  A  nose  slightly  aquiline  gave 
an  appearance  of  spirit  to  a  face  which  other¬ 
wise  might  have  seemed  too  gentle.  He  was 
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Ull  lightly  made,  with  an  air  at  once 
proud,  yet  respectable. 

AVashington  regarded  the  youth  with  an  evi¬ 
dent  look  of  surprised  admiration,  and  then 
glanced  almost  reproachfully  at  Hamilton,  as  if 
he  would  s.iy,  “  the  sacrifice  is  too  great.”  It 
may  be  that  the  shadow  of  the  unfortunate 
.\ndre,  so  justly  but  painfully  doomed,  flitted 
before  his  mind’s  eye.  Whatever  it  might  have 
been,  he  stayed  to  afllx  his  signature  to  a  docu¬ 
ment,  which  he  did,  and  then  pushed  the  paper 
aside.  Looking  steadfastly  in  the  face  of  the 
youth,  he  began : 

“  It  is  no  ordinary  man  that  must  serve  on 
this  occason.” 

Montagnic  started  with  something  like  im¬ 
patience,  and  answered  with  a  boldness  and 
promptitude  which  carried  its  own  charm. 

“  General,  we  all  love  and  reverence  you ; 
there  is  not  one  in  the  ranks  who  is  not  ready 
to  lay  down  his  life,  flrst  for  his  country,  ne.xt 
for  your  excellency  ;  but,  to  save  time,  I  must 
declare  I,  for  one,  can  go  on  no  service  that 
will  cast  a  stain  upon  my  good  name.” 

Washington  now  gave  a  gesture  of  impatience. 


“  Young  man,  I  honor  your  sentiments.  In 
ordinary  times  they  are  all  that  is  essential ;  but 
now  we  need  men  who  can  forget  all — forget 
himself,  kindred  and  friends  for  country.” 

Turning  to  Hamilton,  he  continued,  “  Time 
wears  ;  can  you  divine  nothing  further?” 

Hamilton  touched  the  shoulder  of  Montagnie, 
and  they  turned  to  the  window,  while  Wash¬ 
ington  followed  them  with  his  eyes,  his  face  as¬ 
suming  an  expression  of  intense  melancholy  ; 
both  were  eminently  Iwautiful — both  in  the 
flush  of  youth,  and  as  they  stood  in  the  pale 
light  of  the  moon,  there  was 'something  still 
and  unearthly  in  their  sharp  outlines,  as  if 
‘‘  coining  events  cast  their  shadows  before,”  and 
invested  each  with  a  strange  interest. 

Hamilton  would  have  spoken,  but  Montagnie 
leaned  his  shoulder  against  the  window  frame 
and  with  a  faint  smile  broke  the  silence : 

“  Say  nothing,  my  friend.  Washington  has 
made  the  only  available  plea.  Let  me  have  ten 
minutes  for  thought.  Call  me  when  they  are 
past.” 

Obeying  the  first  warm  impulses  of  his  gen¬ 
erous  nature,  Hamilton  threw  his  arms  around 
the  devoted  youth,  and  whispered 
“God  bless  you,  Montagnie.” 

The  young  man  stepped  out  upon 
the  piazza,  where,  leaning  his  back 
to  the  wall,  he  iii-mly  clasped  his 
arms  to  his  breast,  and  bis  ^cs 
peered  into  the  distance  without  be¬ 
ing  fixed  by  any  one  object  It 
would  be  difficult  to  follow  the  train 
of  thought  as  image  after  image 
arose  to  bis  mind.  The  gesture  of 
Hamilton  had  disposed  him  to  a  de¬ 
gree  of  tenderness,  and  the  first  gush- 
iugs  of  emotion  went  forth  to  bis 
mistress.  True,  she  was  capricious, 
scornful  and  petulant,  but  when  did 
ever  love  a.sk  counsel  of  wisdom? 
Many  were  the  discreet,  comely,  ap¬ 
preciating  maidens  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  but  they  lacked  the  undefined 
graces  of  Katrina  Mercein,  who 
queened  it  over  her  admirers  with 
an  easy  assurance  that  kept  up  a  per¬ 
petual  rivalry  among  the  youth  ol 
the  village.  Notwithstanding  this, 
she  honored  Wendell  Montagnie  with 
such  an  exuberance  of  freakishness, 
wit  and  smiles  that  all  regarded 
him  as  the  favored  lover. 

True,  that  very  day  she  had  spoken 
scornfully,  even  harshly,  if  a  voice 
so  sweet  and  lips  so  fair  could  be 
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thus  disposed.  She  had  stigmatized  the  cause 
eo  dear  to  the  heart  of  Montagaie  as  “  rebell¬ 
ious,  treo.'onablc  and  insane  ” — more  than  this, 
they,  the  supporters  thereof— they,  the  half  clad 
and  half-starved  army,  who  had  left  the  peace 
and  comforts  of  home  to  march  and  counter¬ 
march  before  a  nobly  equipped  foe — aye,  die 
and  be  forgotten,  leaving  only  the  result  of 
the  conflict  to  brighten  the  hereafter — men  like 
these  Katrina  had  stigmatized  as  a  “  ridiculous 
rabble,”  “  a  host  of  ragamuffins,”  who  must 
soon  grace  the  gibbet  in  return  for  their  folly. 

Montagnle  thought  of  these  things  bitterly  ; 
and  his  love  waned  as  he  recalled  the  scornful 
curve  of  her  pretty  lip,  and  the  fla.shiug  of  her 
bright  eye  coupled  with  words  like  these.  lie 
remembered  that  she  had  intimated  that  more 
than  one  British  officer  (wlio  had  found  tlie  way 
to  the  house  of  her  Tory  father)  had  spoken  of 
himself  with  approval,  and  that  wealth  and 
promotion  might  both  be  his  by  a  change  of 
service,  lie  felt  no  temptation  here,  ratlior  a 
bitter  scorn  for  himself  that  anything  should 
lurk  about  him  by  which  another  should  dare 
couple  him  with  so  base  a  thought.  No,  insig¬ 
nificant  as  he  might  be,  he  was  all  freedom's  ; 
doubly  so  when  peril  and  shame  were  heaped 
upon  her  cause — doubly  so  when  his  own  hopes 
were  baffled. 

Then  appeared  the  image  of  Katrina,  as  she 
had  sometimes  appeared,  gentle,  winning  and 
most  womanly,  and  his  mood  softened.  “She 
is  worth  the  winning,”  ho  said  to  himself, 
“  but  I  must  not  through  her  learn  to  de.“pise 
myself.” 

Suddenly  the  thought  of  his  mission  fla.«hed 
like  a  pang  through  his  nerve.s.  lie  was  as  yet 
unaware  of  its  precise  import ;  he  had  only 
learned  that  some  one  superior  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  soldier  was  necessary  to  sacrifice  some¬ 
what  for  the  public  good.  Then  came  the 
images  of  Nathan  Hale,  of  llayne,  of  Andre, 
and  others  whose  deaths  had  been  such  that  the 
mothers  that  bore  them  might  well  shriek 
aghast,  08  if  the  shame  of  the  mode  might 
leave  its  blighting  shame  upon  tlie  soul,  and 
forever  blend  it  with  their  memories.  True, 
these  were  ennobled  by  the  act  which  cast  a 
temporary  degradation  alx>ut  them — the  fatal 
tree  was  to  them  the  cross  by  which  they  had 
elevated  the  sentiment  of  patriotism  to  a  sub¬ 
limity  second  only  to  the  greater  one  of  reli¬ 
gion  ;  yet  there  stood  the  martyr  men  before 
him — scoffed,  dishonored,  helpless,  strong  only 
for  the  land  to  which  each  owed  his  allegiance 

A  cold  sweat  started  to  bis  pores,  and  his 
arms  fell  to  his  side  at  the  greatness  of  the 


sacriUce,  nor  was  even  he  aware  how  the  kii;u- 
ling  embers  of  love  of  country  were  burning 
within  him  as  these  terrible  images  floated  be¬ 
fore  him.  Had  not  a  price  been  set  upon  the 
head  of  Washington  himself?  Did  not  all  the 
leaders  of  the  Revolution  act  with  this  terrible 
alternative  before  them?  Capture  or  defeat, 
the  failure  of  the  cause,  and  the  stout  men  who 
made  up  the  Congress  of  the  people — Washing¬ 
ton  himself,  the  great,  the  revered — would 
each  and  nil  hang  from  the  gallows  tree,  as  the 
bones  of  Coligny,  Cromwell,  and  others  of  the 
truly  great  have  done  before  them,  making  that 
hallowed  which  was  designed  for  a  type  cf  shame. 

As  thus  he  stood,  he  was  roused  by  the  ex¬ 
clamation  of  Hamilton,  who  had  approached 
unperceived  ;  “  My  God,  this  must  not  be,” 
escaped  from  his  lips,  as  he  marked  the  deadly 
paleness  of  his  friend. 

Montagnie  was  instantly  aroused.  “  I  have 
decided,”  he  said,  laying  his  hand  in  that  of 
Hamilton,  and  they  entered  the  presence  of 
Wa.shington.  Here  each  seated  himself  silently 
before  the  table.  At  length  Montagnie  broke 
the  silence  by  saying,  “  I  am  ready  for  what¬ 
ever  you  require.” 

“  To-morrow,”  replied  Washington,  and  his 
voice,  though  even  in  its  firm  tones,  liu^& 
touch  of  huskiness  unwonted  to  him,  “  I 
have  a  series  of  papers  in  readiness, 
desire  to  transmit  to  General  Lee,  by  th^^^ 
of  Morristown.” 

Montagnie  looked  up  with  a  smile  of  surprise, 
as  if  the  torturing  ordeal  which  he  had  just 
■  passed  in  his  own  mind,  had  been  a  weak  and 
childish  waste  of  power,  and  he  simply  asked, 

“  Am  I  to  know  the  nature  of  these  dis¬ 
patches?” 

Washington’s  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  pa 
pers  before  him,  as  be  replmd, 

“  They  contain  details  respecting  the  antici¬ 
pated  attack  of  the  allied  armies  upon  the  City 
of  New  York.” 

Montagnie  threw  himself  bock  in  his  chair 
with  the  air  of  one  overwhelmed  witli  intense 
self-disgust,  and  which  for  the  moment  bore 
down  all  other  considerations. 

“  This  is  a  mere  boy’s  task,  your  Excellency 
I  had  foolishly  nerved  myself  for  a  great  sacri¬ 
fice.” 

“You  will  secure  the  papers  carefully  about 
your  person,  descend  the  Hudson  in  the  rear  of 
the  mountains ;  leaving  them  upon  your  left, 
you  will  follow  the  gorge  of  the  Highlands, 
through  the  Cleave  of  the  Ramapo,  ordering 
\cur  time  eo  that  you  will  do  this  before  day¬ 
break  ” 
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While  Washington  spoke  this  slowly  and 
distinctly,  Montaguie  arose  to  his  feet,  amazed 
at  what  he  heard. 

“  The  Pass  is  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy !” 
he  at  length  ejaculated. 

Washington  had  resumed  his  pen,  and  seemed 
unconscious  of  the  presence  of  the  speaker, 
while  Montagnie  stood  as  if  plunged  in  reverie, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  unchanging  aspect 
of  Washington ;  but  no  vague  and  dreamy 
reverie  wasted  the  faculties  of  Ifendell  Mou- 
tagnie,  as  he  thus  stood  ;  they  were  all  keenly 
alive  in  disentangling  the  maze  of  thought 
spread  out  before  him.  Strange  and  bewilder¬ 
ing  surmises  crowded  upon  him,  as  to  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  W  hat  could 
they  be  ?  Was  he,  the — noble — the  true — the 

devoted,  after  all - .  No,  no ;  the  ingenuous 

blush  of  youth  mantled  his  cheek,  as  the  start¬ 
ling  and  unworthy  thought  darted  across  his 
mind ;  yet  why  expose  his  measures  to  the  sure 
hazard  of  being  known  to  the  foe  ?  The  route 
prc.scribcd  was  unusual,  circuitous,  and  the 
Pass  of  the  Ramapo  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Why  not  take  the  back  road  further  to  the 
North,  which  had  been  constructed  expressly 
for  the  use  of  the  troops,  in  order  to  keep  the 

tiimnication  open  between  West  Point  and 
Jerseys?  Unable  to  solve  the  enigma,  he 
htill  resolved  to  act.  At  length  a  bright 
rcast  itself  over  his  face,  and  a  sad  smile 
played  with  it  as  he  broke  the  painful  si¬ 
lence. 

“  I  must  double  the  ramparts  of  the  enemy, 
take  any  quantities  of  winged  lead,  and  be  de¬ 
prived  of  my  papers.” 

Washington  raised  his  head  impatiently,  and 
answered  in  a  deep,  stern  voice,  at  the  same 
time  bringing  down  bis  foot  with  a  heavy 
stamp  upon  the  floor :  “  Young  man,  your  duty 
is  to  act  not  talk.” 

This  stamp  of  the  foot  is  better  than  any 
parade  of  words,  as  revealing  the  internal  fiber 
of  the  man  Washington. 

Montagnie  bowed  coldly,  but  turning  to 
Hamilton  he  said : 

“  I  shall  be  accounted  a  miserable  dupe,  a 
braggart  fool ;  be  it  so,  one  might  choose  a 
more  chivalric  and  better  understood  aspect  of 
adventure,  but  it  is  a  trifle  to  be  ridiculous  for 
the  public  good.” 

The  bitterness  of  this  trifling  struck  to  the 
heart  of  Hamilton,  and  he  ventured  a  few  low 
words  to  the  Commander-in-Chief ;  but  what¬ 
ever  might  have  been  his  suggestion,  Washing¬ 
ton  shook  his  bead,  and  continued  bent  over 
bis  papers  in  a  manner  that  showed,  however 


much  ho  might  rely  upon  the  readiness  and 
breadth  of  apprehension  of  his  young  friend  in 
ordinary  cases,  where  an  emergency  demanded 
simply  firmness  of  purpose,  involving  few  con¬ 
flicting  elements,  he  relied  solely  upon  his  own 
judgment.  Waving  his  hand  in  a  manner  that 
showed  the  conference  was,  for  the  present,  at 
an  end.  he  sat  absorbed  in  his  great  plans  long 
after  those  who  had  obeyed  his  counsel  had  re¬ 
tired. 

[To  be  concluded  in  the  next  number  of  the  Magazine.] 

A  MOT  H  ER’S  LOVE. 

An  Affkctixo  Incidkxt  op  the  Pi.agce. — In 
the  village  of  Carreggi,  whether  it  were  that 
due  precautions  had  been  taken,  or  that  the 
disease  was  of  peculiar  malignant  nature,  one 
after  another,  first  the  young  and  then  the  rfd, 
of  a  whoie  family  dropped  off.  A  woman  who 
lived  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  the  wife 
of  a  laborer,  the  mother  of  two  little  boys, 
felt  herself  attacksd  by  fever  in  the  night ;  in 
the  morning  it  greatly  increased,  and  in  the 
evening  the  fatal  tumor  appeared.  This  was 
during  the  absenee  of  her  husband,  who  went 
to  w’ork  at  a  distance,  and  only  returned  on 
Saturday  night,  bringing  home  the  scanty 
means  of  subsistence  for  his  family  for  the 
week.  Terrified  by  the  example  of  the  neigh- 
lioring  family,  moved  by  the  fondest  love  for 
her  children,  and  determined  not  to  communi¬ 
cate  the  disease  to  them,  she  formed  the  heroic 
resolution  of  leaving  her  home,  and  going  else¬ 
where  to  die.  Having  locked  them  in  a  room, 
and  sacrificed  to  their  safety  even  the  last  and 
sole  comfort  of  a  parting  embrace,  she  ran 
down  the  stairs,  carrying  with  her  the  sheets 
and  coverlets,  that  she  might  leave  no 
means  of  contagion.  She  then  shut  the  door 
with  a  sigh,  and  went  away.  But  the  eldest, 
hearing  the  door  shut,  went  to  the  window,  and, 
seeing  her  running  in  that  manner,  cried  out, 
“  Good  bye,  mother  ”  in  a  voice  so  tender  that 
she  involuntarily  stopped.  “Good  bye,  mother,” 
repeated  the  youngest  child,  stretching  its  iit- 
tle  head  out  of  the  window.  And  thus  was  the 
poor  afflicted  mother  compelled  for  a  time  to 
endure  the  dreadful  conflict  between  the  yearn¬ 
ings  which  called  her  back,  and  the  pity  and 
solicitude  which  urged  her  on.  At  length  the 
latter  conquered ;  and  amid  a  flood  of  tears, 
and  the  farewells  of  her  children,  who  knew 
not  the  fatal  cause  and  import  of  those  tears, 
she  reached  the  house  of  those  who  were  to 
bury  her.  She  recommended  her  husband  and 
children  to  them,  and  in  two  days  she  was  no 
more. 
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Coix)NEL  John  Charles  Fremont  Is  rccog-  his  scientific  observations,  his  valuable  diecov- 
nized  throughout  the  civilized  world  as  one  of  eries,  his  military  exploits,  bis  vast  resources 
the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  age.  His  ex-  of  invention,  and  power  of  endurance,  are  ren- 
traordinary  adventures,  his  wonderful  escapes,  dcred  illustrious  by  the  fact  that  all  his  enter- 
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prises  were  self-prompted,  and  were  directed 
solely  to  the  aggrandisement  of  his  country. 
And  all  this  brilliancy  of  his  public  character 
is  graced  by  the  simplicity  of  his  manners,  the 
purity  of  his  morals,  the  integrity  of  his  ac¬ 
tions,  and  the  kindness  and  fidelity  which  have 
mode  him  the  idol  of  all  who  have  served 
under  him,  or  been  associated  with  him  in  the 
public  service. 

His  parentage  Justifies  his  history ;  for  his 
father  was  a  Frenchman,  a  descendant  of  the 
Huguenots,  but  attached  to  the  country  of  his 
adoption  ;  and  bis  mother  was  an  accomplished 
daughter  of  Old  Virginia,  and  a  true  Ameri¬ 
can  woman  in  the  best  sense  of  the  phrase. 
John  was  born  at  Savannah,  in  the  year  1813, 
and  is  now  forty-three  years  old,  and  is  the 
youngest  man  that  has  ever  b«!en  run  as  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  Presidency.  And  yet,  if  you 
measure  life  by  its  deeds,  or  by  the  number  and 
value  of  ite  experiences,  he  has  arrived  at  the 
age  of  full  maturity.  He  is  of  just  Uic  age  at 
which  Wasuinoto.v,  also  then  only  a  colonei,was 
selected  ns  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  armies 
of  the  United  States  in  1775 — all  know  with 
what  results.  And  Washington,  too,  originally 
a  surveyor,  was  designated  for  his  high  office 

S strangeness  of  his  adventures,  the  bril- 
af  a  few  partisan  exploits,  the  variety 
xperiences,  and  the  disinterestedness  of 
riotism.  and  not  by  his  plodding  dili¬ 
gence  in  the  discharge  of  a  common  round  of 
duties,  or  by  a  patient  waiting  upon  time  to 
advance  him  in  some  regular  line  of  promo¬ 
tion. 

Fremont’s  father  died  young,  and  he,  like 
Washington,  was  left  to  the  care  of  bis  mother. 
But  there  is  a  break  in  the  parallel,  for  Wash¬ 
ington  was  left  to  an  inheritance  of  weath,  but 
Fremont’s  mother  drank  the  bitter  cup  of  pov¬ 
erty  to  the  dregs.  She  removed  to  Charleston, 
and  was  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  friends  for 
the  means  of  supporting  and  educating  her 
three  little  children.  A  Carolinian  has  com¬ 
municated  to  the  New  York  Tribune  a  little 
incident,  growing  out  of  these  narrow  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  family,  which  well  illustrates 
the  genuine  American  spirit  of  self-reliance 
formed  by  Nature  in  the  bosom  of  young  Fre¬ 
mont.  When  John  was  about  twelve  years  old 
he  thought  he  could  do  something  for  himself, 
and  relieve  his  mother  of  the  burden  of  his 
support ;  and  accordingly  sought  employment 
in  the  office  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  a  respectable  law¬ 
yer,  who  took  him  into  his  house ;  but,  for 
some  reason,  the  family  chose  he  should  sit  at 
a  side-table  for  his  meals.  John  was  a  hearty. 


YOCNO  JOBS  AT  MR.  MITCHELL’S  SIDE-TAELE. 


willing  and  independent  boy,  and  would  not 
give  up  what  he  undertook.  As  he  always 
had  his  catechism  perfectly,  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  Bishop,  who  wanted  to  have  him 
educated  for  a  clergyman.  Mr.  M.  found  him 
so  intelligent  and  faithful,  that  he  also  inter¬ 
ested  himself  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  a 
better  education,  and  by  the  help  of  other 
friends  he  was  admitted,  first  into  the  school  of 
Dr.  Boberton,  an  accomplished  Scotchman, 
and  afterward  into  Charleston  College.  Years 
afterward,  and  when  the  world  was  filled  with 
the  fame  of  Colonel  Fremont's  discoveries  and 
exploits,  a  gentleman  came  into  Mr.  Mitchell’s 
office  and  addressed  him  by  name.  Not  recol¬ 
lecting  the  person,  Mr.  M.  asked  who  it  was. 
“  What,”  said  he,  “  do  you  not  remembci 
John?”  Even  then,  he  did  not  at  once  con 
nect  the  idea  of  John  with  anything  else,  and 
asked  him  what  he  had  been  about,  and  where 
he  had  been.  John  replied  that  he  had  been  ia 
different  parts  of  the  country,  doing  several 
things;  and  at  length  Mr.  M.  recognized  the 
little  boy  who  sac  at  bis  side-table,  now  the 
distinguished  Colonel  Fremont,  the  path-finder 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  conqueror  of 
California. 

A  still  more  interesting  matter,  connected 
with  his  school  education,  and  with  his  present 
position  before  the  country,  is  given  by  Dr. 
Roberton,  in  the  preface  to  an  edition  of  Xen¬ 
ophon’s  Anabasis,  published  under  his  care  in 
the  year  1850.  He  is  endeavoring  to  excite 
the  young  scholars,  for  whom  the  book  was  pre¬ 
pared,  to  dilligence,  energy  and  perseverance 
in  aiming  at  high  excellence  and  pursuing  their 
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object  to  command  success.  And,  tor  their  en- 1 
courageniciit,  he  gives  the  following  account  of  j 
a  youth  who  was  a  member  of  one  of  his  classes,  j 
He  says :  | 

“  For  your  further  encouragement,  I  will  here  relate 
a  very  remarkable  mstance  of  patient  diligence  and  in¬ 
domitable  perseverance. 

“  In  ll>e  year  1827,  after  I  had  retun'.ed  to  ( liarleston 
from  Scotland,  and  my  classes  were  going  on,  a  very  re¬ 
spectable  lawyer  came  to  my  school,  I  think  some  time  in 
the  month  of  October,  with  a  youth,  apparently  about 
sixteen  ot  perhaps  not  so  much  (fourteen),  of  middle 
size,  graceful  in  manners,  rather  slender,  but  well  formed, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  what  I  should  call  handsome  ;  of  a 
keen  piercing  eye,  and  a  noble  forehead,  seemingly  the 
very  seat  of  genius  The  gentleman  stated  that  he  found 
him  given  to  study,  and  that  he  had  been  about  three 
weeks  earning  the  Ijttin  rudiments,  and  (hoping,  I  sup 
pose,  to  turn  tlie  youth’s  attention  from  the  law  to  the 
ministry,)  had  resolved  to  place  him  under  my  care,  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  Greek,  Latin  and  Mathematics 
sufficient  to  enter  Charleston  College. 

“I  ver}'  glailly  received  him,  for  I  immediately  per¬ 
ceived  he  was  no  common  youth,  as  intelligence  bi^atneil 
in  his  dark  eye,  and  shone  brightly  on  his  countenance, 
indicating  great  ability  and  an  assurance  of  his  future 
progress  I  at  once  put  him  in  the  highest  class,  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  read  Caesar’s  Commentaries,  and,  although  at 
first  inferior,  his  prodigious  memory  and  enthu.siastic  ap¬ 
plication  soon  enabled  him  to  surpass  the  best.  He  began 
Greek  at  the  same  time,  and  read  with  some  who  had 
been  long  at  it,  in  which  he  also  soon  excelled.  In  short, 
in  the  space  ot  one  year  he  had,  w  ith  the  class,  and  at 
odd  hours  with  myself,  read  four  books  of  Ca?5yir,  Corne¬ 
lius  Nepos,  Sallust,  six  books  of  Virgil,  nearly  all  Horace, 
and  two  books  of  Livy  ;  and  in  Greek,  all  Gra'ca  Minora, 
about  the  half  of  the  first  volume  of  Graca  Majora,  and 
four  books  of  Homer's  Iliad.  And  whatever  he  read  he 
retained.  It  seemed  to  me,  in  fact,  as  if  he  learned  by 
mere  intuition.  I  was  my.-»elf  utterly  astoniBhed,  and  ct 
the  same  time  delighted  with  his  progress 

**I  have  hinted  that  he  was  designed  for  the  church: 
but  when  I  contemplated  his  bold,  fearless  disposition, 
his  powerful  inventive  genius,  bis  admiration  of  warlike 
exploits,  his  love  of  heroic  and  adventurous  deeds,  I  did 
not  think  it  likely  be  would  be  a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 
He  had  not.  however,  the  least  appearance  of  any  vice 
whatever.  On  the  contrary,  be  was  always  tlie  very  pat¬ 
tern  of  virtue  and  modesty.  1  could  not  help  loving  him. 
so  much  did  he  captivate  me  by  his  gentlemanly  conduct 
and  extraordinary  progress.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  be 
would  one  day  raitw  himself  to  eminence. 

'  While  under  my  instruction,  I  discovered  his  early 
genius  for  poetic  composition  in  the  following  manner: 
When  the  Greek  class  read  the  account  that  Herodotus 
gives  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  the  bravery  of  Wltiades 
and  his  ten  thousand  Greeks  raised  his  patriotic  feelings 
to  enthusiasm,  and  drew  from  him  expressions  which  I 
thought  were  embodied,  a  few  days  afterward,  in  some 
well-written  verses  in  a  Charleston  paper,  on  that  &r- 
famed  unequal,  but  successful,  conflict  against  tyranny 
and  oppression  ;  and,  suspecting  my  talented  scholar  to 
be  the  author,  I  went  to  his  desk  and  asked  him  if  he  did 
not  write  them  ;  and  hesitating  at  first,  rather  bfushing- 
ly,  be  confessed  he  did.  I  then  said  :  *  1  knew  you  could 
do  such  things,  and  suppose  you  have  some  such  pieces 
by  you,  which  1  should  like  to  see.  Ho  bring  them  tome.’ 
He  consented,  and  in  a  day  or  two  brought  me  a  number, 


which  1  read  wilh  pleasure  and  admiratiou  at  tho  stroag 
marks  of  genius  Btain)>ed  on  all,  but  here  and  there  re¬ 
quiring  as  I  thought,  a  very  slight  amendment. 

had  hired  a  mathematician  to  teach  both  him  and 
myself,  (for  1  could  not  then  teach  that  science,)  aud  ia 
this  he  also  made  such  wonderful  progrcK.^  that  at  the  end 
of  one  year  he  entered  tlie  Junior  Chiss  in  Charlc.Hton Col¬ 
lege  triumphantly,  while  others  who  had  been  studying 
four  years  and  more  were  obliged  to  take  the  Sophomore 
Class.  About  the  end  of  the  year  18i8  1  left  Cliarle.ston. 
After  that  he  taught  mathematics  for  some  time,  liis  ca¬ 
reer  afterward  has  been  oue  of  heroic  adventure,  of  hair¬ 
breadth  escape.s  by  flood  and  field,  and  of  scientific  ex¬ 
plorations,  which  have  made  him  world  wide  renown. 

“  In  a  letter  I  received  from  him  very  lately,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  his  gratitude  to  me  in  the  following  word.s  :  ^  I  am 


very  far  from  cither  forgetting  you  or  neglecting  you,  or 
in  any  way  losing  the  old  regard  I  had  for  you.  There  is 
no  time  to  which  I  go  back  with  more  pleasure  thau  that 
K{>ent  with  you,  for  there  wa.s  no  time  so  thoroughly  well 
spent ;  and  of  anything  1  may  have  learned,  I  remember 
nothing  so  well  and  so  distinctly  as  what  I  acquired  with 
you  ’  Here  I  cannot  help  saying  that  the  merit  was  al¬ 
most  nil  his  own.  It  is  true  that  I  encouraged  and 
checrefl  him  on,  but  if  the  soil  into  whicli  I  put  the  seeds 
of  learning  had  not  been  of  the  richest  quality,  they  would 
never  have  sprung  up  to  a  hundred  fold  in  the  full  ear. 

‘Such,  my  young  fnends.  is  but  an  imperfect  sketch 
of  my  once  beloved  and  favorite  pupil,  now  a  Senator, 
and  who  may  yet  rise  to  be  at  the  head  of  thi^  (jreat  and 
•pruvdng  RepnUxe.  My  prayer  is  that  he  may  ever  be  op¬ 
posed  to  war,  injustice  and  oppression  of  every  kind,  a 
blessing  to  his  country,  and  an  example  of  every  noble 
\irtue  to  the  whole  world.’* 

ThiB  shows  how  the  character  which  ' 
Fremont  has  ever  exhibited  was  formed 
youth,  and  thus  early  developed  the 
which  have  given  him  distinction  in  subsequent 
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life. 

For  some  reason  he  left  the  college  without 
taking  his  degrees  in  course,  but  they  were 
voluntarily  conferred  by  the  faculty  on  his  re¬ 
turn  from  the  cruise  he  made  in  the  sloop-of- 
war  Natchez.  While  he  was  supporting  him¬ 
self  by  teaching  and  surveying,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Poinsett,  gave  him  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  teacher  of  mathematics  on  board 
of  the  Natchez,  then  under  orders  from  Charles¬ 
ton  to  South  America,  and  there  he  served  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  years.  On  his  return,  be 
passed  a  successful  examination  at  Baltimore 
for  a  professorship  of  mathematics  in  the  Navy, 
but  declined  the  appointment,  from  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  the  more  enterprising  employment  of 
a  civil  engineer. 

Ills  first  essay  as  engineer  was  in  a  survey 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  line  of  the 
South  Carolina  Railroad.  In  after  years,  when 
the  unjust  sentence  of  a  court-martial  had 
driven  him  from  the  Army,  he  waff  oflTered  the 
Presidency  of  this  very  road,  with  a  salary  of 
five  thousand  dollars,  hut  declined  it,  because 
his  heart  was  set  on  California.  He  was  then 
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ployed  to  make  a  general  exploration  of  the 
North-western  Territories,  and  Fremont’s  well- 
known  qualifications  obtained  for  him  the  place 
of  principal  assistant.  Under  such  a  leader  his 
ardent  thirst  for  knowledge,  his  ready  acqui¬ 
sition  and  faithful  perseverance,  could  not  but 
lead  to  great  attainments,  both  in  science  and 
skill,  and  thus  prepared  him  for  that  remark¬ 
able  afifiuence  and  accuracy  of  observation 
which  made  the  records  of  his  own  subsequent 
explorations  the  astonishment  of  the  learned 
world.  In  his  absence  he  was  honored  by 
President  Van  Buren  with  an  appointment  as 
Second  Lieutenant  of  Topographical  Engineers. 
During  the  years  1838  and  1839  they  performed 
two  separate  explorations  of  the  whole  region 
between  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Rivers, 
quite  to  the  British  line.  On  their  return,  an¬ 
other  year  was  laboriously  occupied  in  the  re¬ 
duction  of  their  materials  to  the  form  of  a  re¬ 
port,  with  maps  and  other  illustrations ;  and 
during  all  this  time  Fremont  enjoyed  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  living  in  the  family  with  M.  Nicollet 
and  the  venerable  Hassler,  father  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Coast  Survey,  and  one  of  the  most  accur¬ 
ate  and  inventive  philosophers  of  his  age.  The 
rare  opportunity  of  daily  association  for  a  year 
with  two  such  remarkable 
men,  was,  to  such  a  genius  as 
^  Fremont’s,  like  living  in  a 

world  of  sublimated  knowl¬ 
edge.  He  acquired  such  com¬ 
pleteness  of  knowledge,  such 
facility  of  application,  such 
^  confidence  in  his  own  re- 

sources,  such  enlargement  of 
jjjov  views,  as  made  all  his  subec- 

I  quent  deeds  but  the  natural 

and  spontaneous  outpourings 
rT™,  \  'i;  of  his  mind.  In  fact,  his 

lul  I  enterprises  have  all  been 

jP  ?  planned,  performed  and  de- 

scribed  with  a  sublime  sim- 
plicity,  as  if  they  were  only 
^  _  ordinary  services  which  any 

A  •i  IpST  other  man  could  both  do  and 

well,  if  they  only  came 
in  his  way. 

w‘  U  It  was  during  this  year 

1840,  that  he  formed  an  at- 
tachment  for  Jessie  Benton, 
daughter  of  the  distinguished 
mu  Senator  from  Missouri.  She 

- was  in  mind  and  heart  wor- 

thy  of  his  loVe,  and  the 
flame  was  fully  reciprocated. 
But  she  was  young— not  yet 


appointed  an  assistant-engineer  m  the  corps 
organized  under  Capt.  G.  W.  Williams,  T.  E., 
(killed  in  the  battle  of  Monterey,)  and  Gen.  W. 
Gibbs  M’Neill,  to  make  a  preliminary  snrvey 
of  the  route  from  Charleston  to  Cincinnati. 
His  labors  wcic  chiefly  among  the  mountains 
of  Tennessee,  much  of  the  time  with  only  can¬ 
vas  covering  and  camp  life.  On  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  this  work,  he  spent  the  Winter  of  1837- 
'38  as  an  assistant  of  Capt.  Williams,  in  making 
a  military  reconnoisance  of  the  mountainous 
country  then  occupied  by  the  Cherokee  In¬ 
dians.  It  was  an  exciting  life,  and  a  lesson  in 
the  endurance  of  hardship,  which  fitted  him  for 
other  and  more  terrible  experiences. 

His  next  service  was  in  the  North-west,  with 
M.  Nicollet,  a  highly  accomplished  French 
savan,  particularly  skilled  in  astronomy,  and 
specially  devoted  to  geographical  explorations 
and  researches  in  natural  science,  “  whose  early 
death,”  says  Humboldt,  “  deprived  science  of 
one  of  her  brightest  ornaments.”  He  had 
made  a  scientific  journey  around  the  sources  of 
the  Mississippi,  marking  his  course  with  astro¬ 
nomical  observations,  the  accuracy  of  which 
caused  his  maps  and  surveys  to  be  adopted  by 
our  Government.  He  was  then  oflScially  cm- 
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sweet  sixteen”  —  and  he  was  poor,  and 
nothing  but  a  lieutenant,  and  so  the  con¬ 
sent  of  parents  was  withheld.  To  add  to 
their  trials  of  affection,  he  received  a  sudden 
and  peremptory  order  to  explore  the  course  of 
the  Des  Moines  River,  then  in  the  territory  of 
the  Sacs  and  Fox  Indians.  If  that  order  was 
designed  to  wean  the  youthful  lovers  from  each 
other,  it  failed  in  its  object,  for  they  are  not 
of  the  fickle  sort ;  and  on  his  return  from  this 
expedition  they  took  immediate  measures  to 
make  all  sure  by  a  clandestine  marriage,  which 
took  place  on  the  19th  of  October,  1841.  It 
is  said  that  the  young  adventurer,  on  handing 
his  bride  into  the  carriage,  exultingly  ex¬ 
claimed — “  Now,  go  it,  Jessie” — and  this  has 
been  a  countersign  to  them  ever  since.  It  is 
only  to  be  added,  that  the  old  folks,  who  al¬ 
ready  knew  and  respected  Fremont,  as  soon  as 
they  found  there  was  no  help  for  it,  cheerfully 
:icquiesced  in  the  result,  in  which  they  have 
had  reason  to  be  satisfied.  The  young  wife  has 
proved  herself  to  be  the  fit  associate  of  her  he¬ 
roic  husband — particularly  in  her  prompt  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  orders  sent  too  late  to  prevent 
him  from  carrying  out  his  great  venture  of 
184i>-'46,  by  which  he  made  the  conquest  of 
Oalifornia  ;  and  again,  in  being  the  first  wom¬ 
an  from  the  States  that  crossed  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  when  she  joined  her  husband  in 
.San  Francisco  in  1849. 


But  the  delights  of  a  wedded  home  were  his 
solace,  not  his  life.  All  this  wealth  of  skill  and 
energy  naturally  required  an  appropriate  field 
of  action.  Attention  was  just  now  turned  to 
our  then  only  possession  on  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific,  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  and  an  e.xplo- 
ration  of  the  intervening  region  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  best  practicable  route  foremigra¬ 
tion  suggested  itself  to  the  ready  mind  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Fremont,  as  an  enterprise  worthy  of  his 
ambition.  He  therefore  solicited  and  obtained 
from  Colonel  Abert,  the  accomplished  chief  of 
the  Topographical  Engineers,  such  an  order  as 
enabled  him  to  command  the  means  of  exploring 
the  country  along  the  Platte  and  Kansas  Rivers 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  by  which  he  fixed 
upon  the  South  Pass  as  the  point  for  the  Ore¬ 
gon  emigrants  to  cross  the  mountains.  He  left 
Washington  on  the  2d  of  May  ;  at  St.  Louis  en¬ 
listed  twenty-five  voyageurs,  who  were  trained 
to  such  service  in  the  fur  trade,  started  from 
the  frontiers  of  Missouri  on  the  lOlh  of  June, 
reached  the  South  Pass  on  the  2d  of  August, 
went  through  it  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  and  the  Columbia,  and  on  the  15th  of  .\u- 
gust  ascended  the  loftiest  peak  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  planted  the  American  flag  thir¬ 
teen  thousand  feet  above  the  ocean,  on  a  ^ot 
never  before  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man.  ■ 
An  adventure  which  he  had  with  the  Inffbs 
at  his  first  entrance  among  the  wild  triM;  il- 
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limtratort  at  oace  tlio  hazards  of  the  journey, 
und  his  own  remarkable  aptness  for  dealing 
'•uceessfully  with  such  people.  On  arriving  at 
Fort  Platte,  the  furthest  outpost  where  white 
men  were  stationed,  he  found  a  bad  ftatc  of 
feeling,  on  account  of  the  misconduct  of  some 
white  emigrants,  by  which  eight  or  ten  Indians 
had  Itcen  killed,  and  nearly  eight  hundred 
lodges  were  in  motion  for  revenge.  Ilis  men 
were  alarmed,  and  some  requested  to  be  dis- 
ihargcd.  Fremont  remained  nearly  a  fort¬ 
night,  made  all  the  inquiries  in  his  power,  en¬ 
gaged  a  well  known  trader,  named  Bissonette, 
to  go  as  interpreter  as  far  as  the  Red  Buttes, 
111.5  miles,  and  took  all  the  other  precautions 
in  his  pow’or  to  insure  safety,  and  then  drew 
up  his  men  and  told  them  if  any  wished  to  be 
discharged,  he  was  ready  to  pay  them  off  and 
let  them  go.  Only  one  man  came  forward. 

Having  completed  liis  preparations,  he  rc- 
>olvcd  to  dally  no  longer.  He  also  took  pains 
to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  Indian  chiefs, 
by  a  frank  and  conciliatory  deportment,  and 
by  a  cordial  acceptance  of  all  their  attentions, 
however  troublesome  they  might  be.  In  tlie  en¬ 
joyment  of  their  more  formal  ho.spiiuliiies  he  niet 
some  queer  adventures,  one  of  which  he  recites : 


"  Occanionally  a  savage  would  stalk  in  with  an  inviU. 
tion  to  a  feast  of  honor,  a  dog  feast,  ami  deliberately  sit 
down  and  wait  quietly  until  I  was  ready  to  accompany 
liim.  I  went  to  one  ;  the  women  and  children  were  sitting 
outside  the  lodge,  and  we  took  our  seats  on  butValo  robes 
spread  around.  The  dog  was  in  a  large  pot  over  the  fire, 
in  the  middle  of  the  lodge,  and  immediately  on  oar  ar¬ 
rival  was  dished  up  in  large  wooden  bowls,  one  of  which 
was  handed  to  eaeli.  The  flesh  appeared  very  glutinous, 
with  somctliing  of  the  flavor  uud  appearance  of  mutton. 
FeeUng  something  more  behind  roc,  I  looked  around,  and 
found  that  I  had  taken  my  seat  among  a  litter  of  puppiee. 
Had  I  been  nice  in  such  matters  the  prejqtliccs  of  civilira- 
tion  might  have  interfere*!  with  my  tranquility  ;  but,  for- 
tunately,  I  am  not  of  deUcatc  nerves,  and  continued 
quietly  to  empty  my  platter.” 

He  then  went  to  the  fort  to  take  leave  of  the 
friends  there,  and  was  soon  waited  on  by  four 
Indian  chiefs,  who  forced  .their  way  into  the 
room  and  delivered  a  note  from  Bissonett'', 
warning  him  not  to  start  until  the  party  o? 
young  Indians  had  returned,  as  they  would  cer¬ 
tainly  fire  upon  him.  When  he  had  read  the 
letter,  the  chiefs  addres.sed  him  in  person,  ex¬ 
pressing  their  own  friendly  feelings,  and  their 
inability  to  restrain  the  young  men,  and  at  the 
same  time  intimating  that  they  were  disap¬ 
pointed  at  not  receiving  any  presents  when  a 
chief  came  among  them  from  their  great  father, 
as  they  were  poor  and  in  want. 
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Fremont  asked  them  to  go  with  him  until 
they  met  the  young  men,  promising  that  they 
siiuuld  spread  their  robes  in  his  tent  and  eat  at 
bis  table ;  but  they  said  they  were  too  old  for 
the  journey,  and  were  themselves  afraid  of  the 
young  men,  and  had  no  power  over  tliem.  He 
looked  at  them,  and  thought  he  could  see  that 
their  great  desire  was  to  keep  him  from  going 
through  their  country ;  and  he  at  once  resolved 
vpon  his  course,  and  addressed  them  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

**  You  say  that  you  love  the  whites  ;  why  have  you 
kUleU  so  many  already  this  Spring  f  You  say  that  you 
love  the  whites,  and  are  full  of  many  expressions  of  friend* 
ship  to  us  \  but  3'ou  are  not  willing  to  undergo  the  fatigue 
of  a  few  days*  ride  to  save  our  lives.  We  do  not  believe 
what  you  have  said,  and  will  not  listen  to  you.  Whatever 
a  chief  among  us  tells  his  soldiers  to  do,  is  done.  We  are 
the  .soldiers  of  the  great  chief,  your  father.  He  has  told 
us  to  come  here  and  see  tills  country,  and  all  the  Inclians, 
ti..s  children.  Why  should  wo  not  go?  Before  wo  came 
we  iieurd  that  you  had  killed  his  people,  and  ceased  to  be 
hLs  children  ;  but  we  came  among  you  peaceably,  holding 
out  our  hands.  Now  we  find  tliat  the  stories  we  heard 
are  not  lies,  and  that  you  are  no  longer  his  friends  and 
children.  We  liave  thrown  away  our  bodies,  and  will  not 
t'lrn  back.  When  you  told  us  that  your  young  men 
would  kill  us,  you  did  not  know  that  our  hearts  were 
strong,  and  you  did  not  see  the  rifles  which  my  young 
rir-n  carry  in  their  hands.  We  are  few,  and  you  are 
zr^iny,  and  may  kill  us  all ;  but  there  will  be  much  crying 
in  }our  villages,  for  many  of  your  young  men  will  stay 
behind,  and  foiget  to  return  with  your  warriors  from  the 
mountains.  Do  you  think  that  our  great  chief  will  let 
h*.s  soldiers  die,  and  forget  to  cover  their  gmve.s  ?  Before 
the  snows  melt  again,  his  warriors  will  sweep  away  your 
villages  as  the  fire  does  the  prairie  in  the  Autumn.  See  I 
I  have  pulled  down  ray  tt'hiU  houses,  and  my  people  are 
ready  ;  when  the  sun  is  ten  paces  higher,  we  shall  be  on 
the  march.  If  you  have  anything  to  tell  us,  you  will  say 
it 

He  then  broke  up  the  conference,  returned  to 
bis  camp,  and  mounted  for  an  immediate  start. 
The  Indians,  seeing  his  resolute  determination, 
i'.iadc  no  further  opposition,  but  sent  one  of 
their  number  with  him.  The  difficulty  was  all 
over.  The  soldier’s  eye  had  overawed  the 
oourage  of  tlic  savages,  and  bowed  them  to  his 
will. 

His  own  account  of  the  ascent  to  the  top  of 
tin;  AVind  River  Peak,  (now  called  Fremont’s 
Peak,)  is  very  striking,  but  we  have  only  room 
for  the  description  of  the  summit  itself.  After 
describing  the  last  laborious  ascent  over  snow 
and  rocks,  he  says : 

“  I  npnuig  upon  the  summit,  and  Another  step  would 
hnvo  precipitated  me  into  an  Immense  snow-Seld  600  feet 
below.  Tb  the  edge  of  this  field  was  a  sheer  icy  preci- 
pioe  ;  and  then,  with  a  gradual  fitll,  the  field  sloped  olT  for 
about  a  mile,  until  it  struck  the  foot  of  another  lower 
ridge.  I  stood  on  a  narrow  crest,  about  three  fbet  in 
wMth,  with  an  inclination  of  about  20  deg.  N.,  51  deg.  E. 
As  soon  as  I  had  gratified  the  firit  feelinge  of  enrioeity  I 


descended,  and  each  man  ascended  in  his  turn  ;  for  I 
would  only  nilow  one  at  a  time  to  mount  the  unstable  ani 
precarious  slab,  which  it  seemed  a  breath  would  hurl  into 
the  abyss  below.  We  mounted  the  barometer  in  the  snow 
of  tlic  summit,  and,  fixing  a  ramrod  in  a  crevice,  unfurled 
the  national  flag  to  wave  in  tho  breeze  where  never  flag 
waved  before.  During  our  morning's  ascent  we  had  met 
no  sign  of  animal  life,  except  the  small  sparrow-Uke  btrd 
already  mentioned.  A  stillness  the  most  profound  ami  a 
terrible  solitude  forced  themselves  constantly  on  the  mind 
aa  the  great  features  of  the  place. 

“  Here,  on  the  summit,  where  the  stillness  was  abso- 
lute,  unbroken  by  any  sound,  and  the  solitude  complete, 
we  thought  ourselves  beyond  the  region  of  animated  life  . 
but  while  we  were  sitting  on  the  rock,  a  solitary  bee. 
(bromui,  fk«  bumbie  bee,)  came  winging  his  flightTrom  the 
eastern  valley,  and  lit  on  the  knee  of  one  of  tho  men. 

“  It  was  a  strange  place,  the  icy  rock  and  the  highest 
peak  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  for  a  lover  of  warm  sun. 
shine  and  flowers  ;  and  we  please<l  ourselves  with  tlie  ides 
that  he  was  the  first  of  his  species  to  cross  the  mountain 
barrier — a  solitary  pioneer  to  foretell  the  advance  of  civil 
ization.  I  believe  that  a  moment’s  thought  would  have 
made  us  let  him  continue  his  way  unharmed  ,  but  vc 
earned  out  the  law  of  this  country,  where  all  animated 
nature  seems  at  war,  and,  seizing  him  immediately,  put 
him  in  at  least  a  fit  place — in  the  leaves  of  a  large  book, 
among  the  flowers  we  had  collected  on  our  way.  The  ba. 
rumeter  stood  at  18,295,  the  attached  thermometer  at  44 
deg  ;  giving  for  the  elevation  of  this  summit  13,570  feet 
above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  may  be  called  the  high, 
est  flight  of  the  bee.  It  is  certainly  the  highest  knowu 
flight  of  that  insect. 

*•  From  the  description  given  by  Mackenzie  ot  the 
mountains  where  he  crossed  them,  with  that  of  a  FlHBch 
officer  still  further  to  the  north,  and  Colonel  long's 
measurements  to  the  south,  joined  to  the  opinion  of  the 
oldest  traders  of  the  country,  it  is  presumed  that  this  is 
the  highest  peak  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  day  was 
sunny  and  bright,  but  a  slight  shining  mist  hung  over  the 
lower  plains,  which  interfered  with  our  view  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country.  On  one  side  we  overlooked  innumer 
able  lakes  and  streams,  the  spring  of  the  Colorado  of  the 
Gulf  of  California  ;  and  on  the  otlier  was  the  Wind  River 
Valley,  where  were  the  heads  of  the  Yellowstone  branch 
of  the  Missouri  ;  far  to  the  north,  we  just  could  discover 
the  snowy  heads  of  the  Trois  IHom,  where  were  the 
source  of  the  Missouri  and  Columbia  Rivers  ;  and  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  ridge  the  peaks  were  plainly 
visible,  among  which  were  some  of  the  springs  of  the  Ne¬ 
braska  or  Platte  River.  Around  us,  the  whole  scene  had 
one  main  striking  feature,  which  was  that  of  terrible  con¬ 
vulsion.  Parallel  to  its  length  the  ridge  was  split  intu 
chasms  and  fissures  ;  between  which  rose  the  thin,  lofty 
walls,  terminated  with  slender  minarets  and  columns. 
According  to  the  barometer,  the  little  crest  of  the  wail  on 
which  we  stood  was  three  thousand  five  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  above  that  place,  and  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty  above  the  little  lakes  at  tho  bottom, 
immediately  at  our  feet.  Our  camp  at  the  Two  Hills  (an 
astronomical  station)  boro  south  3  deg.  east,  which,  witli 
a  Iiearing  afterward  obtained  from  a  fixed  position,  on 
abled  us  to  locate  the  peak.  Tho  bearing  of  tho  JVoi-i 
TMons  was  north  60  deg.  west,  and  the  direction  of  the 
central  ridge  of  the  Wind  River  Mountains  south  39  deg. 
east. 

“  The  summit  rock  was  gneiss,  succeeded  *>f  slenitic 
gneiss.  Sienite  and  feldspar  succeeded  In  uur  descent  to 
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the  mow  line,  where  we  found  a  feldHpathie  granite.  I 
had  remarked  that  the  noise  produced  by  the  explotiion  of 
our  pistols  ha<l  the  usual  degree  of  loudness,  but  was  not 
in  the  least  prolonged,  expiring  almost  instantaneously. 

Having  now  made  what  observations  our  moans  af- 
fonted,  we  proceeded  to  descend.  AVo  had  accomplislusl 
uD  object  of  laudible  ambition,  and  beyond  the  strict  order 
of  our  instructions.  AVe  had  climbed  the  loftiest  peak  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  looked  down  upon  the  snow  a 
thousand  feet  Udow,  and,  standing  where  never  human 
foot  liad  stood  before,  felt  the  exultation  of  first  explorers. 
It  was  about  two  o’clock  when  we  left  the  summit ;  and 
when  w’e  reached  the  bottom  the  sun  had  already  sunk 
N‘hind  the  w*all,  and  the  day  was  drawing  to  a  close.  It 
would  have  been  pleasant  to  have  lingered  here  and  on 
the  summit  lunger  ;  but  we  hurried  away  as  rapidly  as 
the  ground  would  permit,  for  it  was  an  object  to  regain 
our  party  as  soon  as  possible,  not  knowing  wliat  accident 
the  next  hour  might  bring  forth. 

**  AS’e  reached  our  deposit  of  provisions  at  nightfall. 
Here  was  not  the  Inn  which  awaits  the  tired  traveler  on 
bis  return  from  Mount  Blanc,  or  the  orange  groves  of  | 
>k)ath  America,  with  their  refreshing  juices  and  soft  frag* 
rant  air ;  but  we  found  our  little  cache,  of  dried  meat  and 
coffee  undisturbed.  Though  the  moon  was  bright,  the 
road  was  full  of  precipices,  and  the  tatigue  of  the  day  had 
been  great.  We  therefore  abandoned  the  idea  of  rejoin¬ 
ing  our  friends,  and  lay  down  on  the  rock,  and  In  spite  of 
the  cold  slept  soundly.” 

On  his  return  down  the  valley  of  the  Great 
Platte  River,  he  encountered  a  disastrous 


wreck,  aud  narrowly  escaped  the  loss  of  all  his 
papers,  with  the  lives  of  himself  and  several  of 
his  associates,  in  descending  the  stream  where 
it  passes  through  a  ridge  by  what  is  called  a 
canon.*  During  the  morning,  they  had  pas8<?d 
tlirce  cataracts  in  their  boat,  and  were  delight¬ 
ed  with  her  performance.  The  next  was  more 
tlireatening.  It  was  a  narrow  cha.sm,  between 
perpendicular  rocks  from  three  to  five  hundred 
feet  high.  As  the  little  boat  bounded  along 
down  the  rapids,  amid  the  deafening  roar  of 
the  waters,  they  tried  to  steady  her  by  placing 
three  men  on  a  crag  of  the  rocks  with  a  long 
rope  made  fast  to  the  stern,  but  the  force  was 
too  great,  the  men  were  jerked  into  the  stream, 
and  narrowly  escaped  drowning.  They  cleared 
rock  after  rock,  and  were  so  elated  with  suc¬ 
cess  that  they  broke  out  with  singing  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Boat  Song,  and  were  in  the  midst  of  the 
cliorus  when  the  boat  struck  a  concealed  nx’k 
at  the  foot  of  a  fall  which  whirled  her  over  in 
an  instant.  He  says : 

Three  of  my  men  could  not  Rwim,  and  ray  first  folding 

*  Pronounced  han-yoity  a  Spanish  word,  Hignif/ing  a 
tube  or  barrel,  and  denoting  the  pasnage  of  a  river  be¬ 
tween  very  high,  perpendicular  banks. 
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was  to  assist  them,  and  save  some  of  our  effects  .  but  a 
s.iarp  concussion  or  two  convinced  mo  that  1  had  not  yet 
Kaved  mj'self  A  few  strokes  brought  me  into  an  eddy, 
and  I  landeit  on  a  pile  of  rocks  on  the  left  side  Looking 
around.  1  saw  that  Mr.  l^uss  had  gamed  the  shore  on 
the  same  side,  about  twenty  yards  below  .  and  a  little 
climbing  and  swimming  soon  brnnglit  him  to  my  side. 
On  the  opposite  side,  against  the  wall,  lay  the  boat,  bot¬ 
tom  up,  and  I.ambcrt  was  in  the  act  of  saving  Desco- 
teaux.  whom  he  had  grasi>cd  by  the  hair,  and  who  could 
not  swim;  ^  Z<u7icpck«,’ said  he,  as  I  afterward  leameil, 
‘  iache  pas  eh*re  fi'tre.*  *  Craim pas,'  was  the  reply,  ‘  Je 
cii  vais  mnvrir  aca«<  de  te  lacker.^  Such  was  the 
reply  of  courage  and  generosity  in  this  danger. 

For  a  hundrcMl  yanls  below,  the  current  was  covered 
with  floating  books  and  boxes,  bales  of  blankets,  and  scat¬ 
tered  articles  of  clothing  ;  and  so  strong  and  boiling  was 
the  stream,  that  even  our  heavy  instruments,  which  were 


all  in  cases,  kept  on  the  surface,  and  the  sextant,  circle, 
and  the  long  black  box  of  the  telescope,  were  in  view  ,v. 
once  For  a  moment  1  was  somewhat  disheartened.  All 
our  books— almost  every  record  of  the  journey- 
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journals  and  registers  of  astronomical  and  barometricul 
observations— bad  been  lost  in  a  moment.  But  it  wa>  ao 
time  to  indulge  in  regrets  ;  and  I  immediately  set  about 
endeavoring  to  save  something  from  the  wn-ck.*’ 

Fuvored  beyond  expectation,  he  succeeded  in 
recovering  all  his  registers,  with  the  loss  of  one 
journal  containing  a  variety  of  notes.  A  few 
blankets  and  one  or  two  instruments  were 
saved.  The  boat  floated  about  a  mile  and  a 
half,  aud  was  there  stopped  by  fragments  of 
rock  which  flllcd  the  charnel,  leaving  no  spuee 
large  enough  for  her  to  pass.  The  party 
climbed  up  the  rocks,  and  were  furtunutc 
enough  to  rejoin  the  rest  of  the  party,  who  hail 
gone  overland,  at  Goat  Island  that  evening, 
after  a  painful  tramp  over  the  rocky  desert. 
Vet  his  journal  shows  that  he  noted  the  geolog¬ 
ical  .structure  of  the  country  at  every  step,  and 
described  the  Hot  .Spring  Gate,  wliieh  const!- 
tute.s  the  entrance  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

He  reached  St.  Louis  on  the  17th  of  October, 
and  Washington  on  the  29th,  and  before  Winter 
was  over.  Lad  finished  his  report  to  tlie  War 
Department.  When  the  report  was  sent  to  the 
Senate  aud  ordered  to  lie  printed.  Dr.  Linn. 
Senator  from  Missouri,  made  a  motion  for  the 
printing  of  some  extra  copies,  accompanying 
his  motion  with  a  glowing  description  of  the 
expedition.  After  describing  the  routes  ex 
plored,  he  said  : 

Over  the  whole  course  of  this  extended  route,  baro 
metrical  oh-ierratioiu  were  made  by  Mr  Fremont,  to  as 
certain  elevations,  both  of  the  {ilains  and  of  the  moun 
tains  ,  astrouomical  observations  were  taken  to  u-eerta' j 
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latitudoa  aud  longitudca  ;  tbo  liice  of  the  country  was 
nuirked  as  arable  or  sterile  ;  the  lacility  of  traveling,  and 
tne  (iracticabUity  of  routes  noted  ;  the  grand  features  of 
^ature  described,  and  some  presented  in  drawings  ;  mili¬ 
tary  positions  indicated,  and  a  large  contribution  to  ge¬ 
ology  and  botany  was  made  in  the  varieties  of  plants, 
gowers  shrubs,  trees,  aud  grasses,  and  rocks,  and  earths, 
winch  were  enumerated.  Drawings  of  some  grand  and 
striking  points,  and  a  map  of  the  whole  route  illustrate 
the  report,  and  facilitate  the  understanding  of  its  details. 

‘‘  The  result  of  all  his  observations  Mr.  Fremont  had 
condensed  into  a  brief  report — enough  to  make  a  docu¬ 
ment  of  ninety  or  one  hundred  pages  ;  and  believing  that 
this  document  would  be  of  general  interest  to  tbo  whole 
country,  and  beneficial  to  science,  as  well  as  useful  to  the 
Government,  I  move  the  printing  of  the  extra  number 
which  has  been  named.” 

Thu  publication  of  this  report  created  great 
interest,  even  in  Europe.  The  London  Athen- 
aium  of  March,  1843,  says : 

We  have  rarely  met  with  a  protluciion  tto  perfect  in 
its  kind  an  the  unpretendiag  pamphlet  cuntaining  this  re¬ 
port  Tlie  narrative,  dear,  full  and  lively,  occupies  only 
76  pages,  to  which  are  appended  130  pages,  filled  with  the 
results  of  botanical  researches,  of  astronomical  and  me¬ 
teorological  observations.  What  a  contrast  docs  this  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  voluminous  emptiness  and  conceited  rbodo- 
montude  so  often  brought  forth  by  our  costly  expeditions. 

♦  *  ♦  *  His  points  of  view  are  so  well  chosen,  his  de¬ 
lineation  has  so  much  truth  and  spirit,  and  his  general 
remarks  are  so  accurate  and  comprehensive,  that  under  | 
his  guidance  we  find  the  Far  West  prairies  nearly  as  fresh  I 
and  tempting  as  the  most  favored  Arcadian  scenes,  the 
liallowed  groves  of  which  were  never  trodden  by  the  foot 
of  squatting  emigrant  or  fur-trader  ” 

THE  SECOND  EXPEDITION. 

No  sooner  was  this  service  completed  than 
our  enterprising  adventurer  planned  a  still 
more  extended  and  important  expedition.  lie 
a.sked,  aud  now  easily  obtained,  orders  to  com¬ 
plete  his  survey  across  the  continent  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.  Having  made 
his  preparations  at  St.  Louis,  he  there  parted 
with  his  wife,  and  advanced  to  the  frontier  of 
Missouri  as  his  point  of  departure.  While  rest¬ 
ing  here,  he  received  from  Mrs.  F.a  package  of 
letters  and  dispatches.  On  his  return,  a  year 
after,  he  learned,  for  the  first  time,  that  among 
the  dispatches  sent  to  St.  Lonis  was  an  order 
suspending  the  expedition,  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  made  his  equipment  too  military,  in 
having  obtained  from  the  arsenal  at  St.  Louis 
a  small  mountain  howitzer  in  addition  to  his 
rifles.  This  countermanding  order  the  heroic 
woman  detained,  so  that  it  never  reached  him, 
because  she  vvould  not  subject  her  husband  to 
the  disappointment  of  having  his  enterprise 
frustrated  at  the  outset.  It  was  doubtless  very 
irregular  in  her  to  do  so,  but  those  who  have 
hearts  will  easily  put  a  proper  estimate  upon 
an  act  so  resolute  and  self-sacrificing. 

Leaving  the  frontier  of  Missouri  in  the  month 


of  -May,  1843,  he  reached  tide-water  on  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  in  November,  and  was  hospitably  enter¬ 
tained  at  the  English  Fort  Y ancouver  by  Dr. 
McLaughlin,  Governor  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company.  Having  thus  accomplished  all  that 
was  in  his  orders,  he  might  have  come  home  at 
his  ease  by  sea,  or,  tarrying  till  Spring  have  re¬ 
turned  on  his  tracks.  But  his  ambition  sought 
a  wider  range.  The  vast  central  region  of  North 
America,  a  tract  at  least  seven  hundred  miles 
square  beyoud  the  Rocky  Mountains,  had  never 
been  explored,  and  be  resolved  to  make  a 
Winter's  work  of  it,  with  his  twenty-five  picked 
men,  relying  upon  game  for  subsistence. 

The  maps  had  intersected  that  region  with 
conjectural  rivers,  rising  n^ar  the  head  of  the 
Arkansas,  and  flowing  in  different  directions 
to  the  Pacific  and  the  Gulf  of  California.  One, 
called  Buena  Ventura,  was  represented  as  run¬ 
ning  due  west  all  the  way,  aud  emptying  into 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  Gov.  McLaughlin 
sketched  a  map  of  the  projected  route,  and  Fre¬ 
mont  believed  that  such  a  river  must  have  bot¬ 
tom  lands,  where  he  could  Winter,  with  plenty 
of  game,  and  grass  for  his  horses.  lie  set 
forth  on  this  expedition  in  a  south-easterly  di¬ 
rection,  passed  the  Oregon  Mountains,  and  de¬ 
scended  to  the  low  country,  and  then  skirted 
along  east  of  an  enormous  chain  of  mountains, 
covered  with  impassable  snow,  aud,  to  his  sur¬ 
prise,  found  only  a  barren  desert ;  no  Buena 
Ventura — no  gra.s.s — no  game — no  tidings  of  a 
river  from  the  few  Indian.s  they  met ;  nothing 
but  death  from  cold  and  famine  before  them. 

Something  must  be  done.  His  astronomical 
observations,  which  he  never  remitted,  told  him 
that  he  was  now  in  the  latitude  of  the  Mexican 
settlements  at  San  Francisco,  and  but  seventy 
miles  distant ;  but  the  snowy  mountains  lay  be¬ 
tween,  while  no  Indians  would  venture  to  be 
their  guide  in  such  a  terrible  journey.  Wc  will 
let  Col.  Benton  tell  the  story,  in  the  134th 
chapter  of  his  second  volume  : 

**  No  reward  could  induce  au  Indian  to  become  a 
m  tne  p<*riIou8  adventure  of  croRring  thin  mountam.  All 
recoiled,  and  fiod  from  the  adventure.  It  was  attempted 
without  a  guide— in  the  dead  of  Winter— accomplished  in 
forty  days— the  men  and  surviving  horses— a  wofu!  pro- 
ces.sion,  crawling  along  one  hy  one,  skeleton  men  leading 
skeleton  horses— and  arrived  at  Sutter’s  Settlement  in  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Sacramento ;  and  where  a  genial 
warmth,  aud  budding  flowers,  and  trees  in  foliage,  and 
grassy  ground,  and  flowing  streams,  and  comfortable  food, 
made  a  fairy  contrast  with  the  tamine  and  freezing  the^ 
had  encountered,  and  the  lofty  Sierra  Nevada  which  thev 
had  climbed  Here  he  rested  and  recruited  *  and  from 
this  point,  and  hy  way  of  Monterey,  the  first  tidings  wen* 
heard  of  the  party  since  leaving  Fort  Vancouver. 

**  Another  long  progress  to  the  south,  skirting  the  west 
em  ha«4e  ot  the  i^ierra  Nevada,  made  him  acquainted  with 
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the  noble  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin,  counterpart  to  that 
of  the  Sacramento  ;  when,  crossing  through  a  gap,  he 
skirted  the  Great  Basin,  and  by  many  deviations  from  a 
right  hne  home,  levied  incessant  contributions  to  science, 
from  expanded  lands  not  described  before. 

In  this  eventful  exploration,  all  the  great  features  of 
the  western  slope  of  our  continent  were  brought  to  light— 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  the  Utah  Lake,  the  little  Salt  Lake  ; 
at  all  which  places,  then  desert,  the  Mormons  now  are  ; 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  then  solitary  in  the  snow,  now  crowded 
with  Americans  digging  gold  from  its  flanks  ;  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Tallies  of  the  Sacramento  and  the  San  Joaquin,  then 
alive  with  wild  horses,  elk.  deer,  and  wild  fowl,  now  smil¬ 
ing  with  American  cultivation  ;  The  Great  Basin  itself, 
and  its  contents  ;  the  Three  I’arks  ;  the  approximation  of 
the  great  rivers  whiidi,  rising  together  in  the  central 
regions  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  go  off  cast  and  west, 
toward  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun.  All  these  and 
other  strange  feature.*!  of  a  new  region,  more  Asiatic 
than  American,  were  brought  to  light  and  revealed  to 
public  view  in  tlie  results  of  this  exploration.  Eleven 
months  he  was  never  out  of  sight  of  snow,  and  some¬ 
times  freezing  with  cold,  would  look  down  upon  a  sunny 
valley,  warm  with  genial  heat ;  sometimes  panting  with 
the  Summer's  heat,  would  look  up  at  the  eternal  snows 
which  crowneil  tlie  neighboring  mountains.” 

lie  returned  to  Washington  in  August,  1844. 
and  the  remainder  of  the  year  was  occupied  in 
preparing  his  reports  for  the  Department, 
which  were  communicated  to  Congress,  and 
when  published,  greatly  increased  his  honorable 
fame  as  a  geographical  investigator,  and  an 
enterprising  and  successful  explorer. 

[To  be  continufHl.] 

BAPTISM  OF  “THE  CHILD  OF  FRANCE.” 

Notwithstandixo  all  the  efforts  of  Louis  Na¬ 
poleon  to  induce  the  Pope  to  come  to  Paris  to 
baptise  the  young  heir  to  the  imperial  throne, 
he  has  not  succeeded.  The  Pope  consented  to 
sUnO  godfather,  hut  he  could  not  be  persuaded  j 
to  go  to  Paris  to  administer  the  baptismal 
rites.  He, however,  sent  a  Cardinal  to  officiate 
in  his  stead.  The  preparations  were  extrava¬ 
gantly  gorgeous,  and  the  ceremonies  imposing.  I 
They  are  described  as  follows :  The  baptism  of 
the  infant  Prince  took  place  on  Saturday.  June 
14,  amid  general  rejoicings.  The  procession 
of  the  Cardinal  Legate,  followed  after  a  short 
interval  by  the  cortege  of  the  Emperor  and 
Empress,  took  place  according  to  the  official 
programme.  All  along  the  route  their  Majes¬ 
ties  and  the  Imperial  Prince  were  repeatwlly 
cheered.  The  enthusiasm  was,  in  fact,  uni¬ 
versal.  The  interior  of  the  magnificent  cathe¬ 
dral  presented  a  most  animated  and  picturesque 
scene.  On  each  side  of  the  grand  nave,  and 
between  the  main  columns,  decorated  with 
crimson  and  gold  drapery,  a  series  of  seats 
were  erected,  also  hung  with  crimson  velvet 
and  gold  decorations.  Through  a  vista  of  an 
assembled  multitude  in  official  costumes,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  the  gay  toilettes  of  ladies,  there 
was  seen  the  grand  altar,  with  its  quaint, 
pointed  and  spiral  illuminated  architecture  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  Pound  about  the  altar 
scats  were  erected  for  the  legislative  body,  the 


Senate,  the  diplomatic  corps,  the  officers  of  the 
State,  Ac.  Above  these  agaiu  galleries  were 
formed,  hung  with  drapery,  between  the  clus¬ 
tering  columns,  for  ladies.  Immediately  in 
front  of  the  altar  was  a  crimson  platform,  on 
which  two  crimson  chairs  were  placed,  and  two 
pritu  Dieu,  for  the  accommodation  of  their  Ma¬ 
jesties.  Above,  high  up  in  the  air,  hung  an 
elegant  crimson  canopy,  lined  with  white  and 
spotted  with  the  imperial  bee  in  gold.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  programme  all  persons  were  obliged 
to  be  in  the  building  before  4i  o'clock.  .Soon 
after  that  hour  the  various  ecclesiastical  digni¬ 
taries  of  France,  including  the  bi.shops  sum¬ 
moned  by  the  Emperor  from  the  provinces, 
made  their  appearance  round  tlie  grand  altar  in 
full  canonicals.  At  6  o’clock  the  Cardinal  Le¬ 
gate  was  received  by  the  clergy,  his  Eminence 
being  accompanied  by  his  Roman  attendants 
lie  wore  a  crimson  robe,  such  as  that  used  by 
the  Cardinals  of  St.  Peter’s  on  the  occasion  ot 
a  church  festa.  A  throne  was  provided  ex- 
pres,sly  for  the  Cardinal.  Shortly  after  his 
arrival  the  boom  of  cannon  announced  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  Emperor,  the  Empress,  and  the 
imperial  infant  The  officiating  priests  then 
chanted  a  preliminary  sendee,  and  tiic  tones  of 
sacred  music  sounded  through  the  building  and 
highteued  the  ctfect.  Before  long  ladies  ap¬ 
peared  dressed  in  bine,  vailed  in  white  and 
transparent  drapery.  They  were  the  ladies  of 
the  Imperial  Court  in  attendance  on  the  Prince 
and  her  Majesty. 

Shortly  afterward  the  Emperor  approached 
the  platform  in  front  of  the  altar,  dressed  in  the 
uniform  of  a  general  of  division,  and  wearing 
the  grand  cordon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
The  Empress  was  robed  in  blue,  vailed  with 
white  lace ;  her  brow  wa.s  ornamented  with  a 
superb  ornament  of  diamonds  and  pearls,  the 
hair  being  drawn  back  a  la  Imptratrice.  'Their 
Majesties  took  their  seats  before  the  altar  as 
the  guardian  of  the  imperial  child  advanced. 
At  this  moment  the  voice  of  the  infant  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard,  as  if  he  sought  to  announce  his 
jiresencc — an  event  which  appeared  to  create 
some  merriment  among  the  circling  crowd. 
The  baptismal  service  then  commenced  at  the 
high  altar,  and  the  heir  to  the  throne  was 
sprinkled  with  the  blessed  water.  The  Emperor 
and  Emprcs.s  afterward  signed  the  bapti.>-mal 
register,  first  witnessed  by  the  envoy  of  the 
Pope.  Prince  Oscar,  of  Sweden,  then  attached 
his  signature,  followed  by  Prince  Napoleon,  the 
Duchess  of  Hamilton,  the  officers  of  State,  and 
other  persons  whose  attestation  Court  etiquette 
demands  on  such  occasions.  The  Emperor  then 
took  the  infant  and  held  it  up  to  the  multitude, 
amid  the  vivas  of  all  present.  This  feature  of 
the  ceremony  was  in  imitation  of  Napoleon  I. 
on  a  similar  occasion.  The  Empress  appeared 
to  be  deeply  affected,  hung  down  her  head  and 
wept.  The  ceremony  had  now  closed,  the  in¬ 
fant  left  the  glittering  scene,  and  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  arose  to  depart.  The  shouts  of 
the  multitude  outside  the  building  proclaimed 
the  close  of  an  event  which  has  baptized  the 
heir  of  Napoleon  HI.  to  the  hereditary  rights 
of  Emperor  of  the  French.  The  godfather  of 
the  child  (the  Pope)  wa.*  of  course  represented 
by  the  Legate,  while  the  Duchess  of  Baden  rej^ 
resented  the  godmother,  the  Queen  of  Sweden. 
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I  John  was  born  at  the  family  Rcat,  Cabellsdalo, 
near  Lexington,  Fayette  County.  Ky.,  Jan.  21, 
1821,  and  is,  therefore,  now  in  the  thirty -sixth 
year  of  his  age.  He  wa.s  educated  at  Center 
College,  Danville,  Kentucky,  from  which  he 
graduated  with  distinction.  His  talents  for 
composition  and  elocution  were  early  developed; 
and  altliough  full  of  boyish  fun  and  frolic,  he 
could  accomplish  wondci-s  on  close  application. 
After  graduating  at  Danville,  Mr.  Breckinridge 
entered  the  Tran.sylvania  Institute,  where  he 
studied  law  under  Chief  Justice  George  Rob¬ 
inson,  Judge  A.  K.  IVooley  and  Thomas  F. 
Marshall.  On  receiving  his  licon.se,  Mr.  Breck¬ 
inridge  emigrated  to  Burlington,  Iowa,  where 
he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession,  os 
the  associate  of  Mr.  Bullock,  a  relative.  Not 
satisfied  with  his  prospects  in  Iowa,  he  returned 
to  Kentucky,  and  for  a  time  was  settled  in 
Georgetown,  where  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Birch,  of  that  place.  Soon  after  his  marriage, 
from  inducements  offered,  Mr.  Breckinridge  re¬ 
turned  to  Lexington,  where,  except  during  his 


The  subject  of  this  sketch,  although  a  young 
man,  is  not  altogether  unknown  to  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  and  in  his  native 
State  is  one  of  the  most  popular  men  of 
the  day.  His  family  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  respectable  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Kentucky.  Ills  grandfather,  John  Breck¬ 
inridge,  was  a  staunch  Democrat — a  ])arty 
leader  in  his  day.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  in  1801,  and 
was  United  States  Attorui'y-General  in  1805-6. 
He  wa.s  the  author  and  advocate  of  the  resolu¬ 
tions  of  1788-89  in  the  Virginia  Legislature. 
Many  members  of  the  family  have  been  cele¬ 
brated  as  statesmen  and  divines.  The  cele¬ 
brated  Presbyterian  clergyman,  Robert  C. 
Breckinridge,  is  an  nncle  of  the  present  nomi¬ 
nee  for  the  'Vice-Presidency. 

John  Cabell  Breckinridge  is  the  only  eon  of 
Cabell  Breckinridge,  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  bar,  deceased  some  eighteen  years  since. 
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absence  on  ofUcial  business,  be  baa  since  re¬ 
mained,  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  bar. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  war, 
Mr.  Breckinridge  early  came  forward  to  aid  in 
sustaining  our  national  reputation,  lie  was 
elected  Mi\jor  of  the  third  regiment  of  Kentucky 
Volunteers.  Unfortunately,  this  regiment  was 
not  mustered  into  the  service  until  late  in  the 
campaign.  When  it  did  arrive  in  the  enemy’s 
territory,  it  was  placed  on  the  line  between 
Vera  Cruz  and  the  City  of  Mexico;  and,  ex¬ 
cepting  an  occasional  brush  with  a  band  of 
guerrillas,  or  other  marauders,  it  experienced 
no  active  service,  and  did  net  arrive  at  the 
Halls  of  the  Montezumos  until  after  the  Amer 
icon  flag  was  waving  over  them  While  his 
regiment  lay  in  garrison.  Major  Breckinridge 
was  employed  in  the  defense  of  Major-General 
Pillow,  in  that  most  singular  and  extraordi¬ 
nary  set  of  prosecutions  and  counter  prose¬ 
cutions,  which  occurred  between  the  General 
iu-Chief  and  his  subordinates  In  these  trials 
he  is  said  to  have  exhibited  much  skill  and 
acuteness  as  a  lawyer.  He  enjoyed  grant  per¬ 
sonal  popularity  in  his  regiment,  and,  indeed, 
in  the  brigade  to  which  he  wa.s  attached 

On  his  return  to  Lexington.  Mr  Breckinridge 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  lower  branch  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  He 
soon  gave  evidences  of  his  ability  as  a  debater, 
and  the  other  valuable  qualities  as  a  legisla 
tor,  and  his  fricmls  early  predicted  his  rapid 
distinction. 

In  1851  General  Leslie  Coombs  was  the 
Wliig  nominee  for  Congress  in  the  Ashland 
District.  For  twenty  years  no  Democrat  had 
l)ecn  elected  from  it  It  was  the  home  of  Mr. 
Clay,  and  it  was  deemed  idle  for  a  Democrat 
to  make  the  race  Breckinridge  resolved  to  try. 
His  opponent,  Gen  Coombs,  was  well  known 
as  a  popular  orator,  and  he  ])osscsscd,  in  a 
high  degree,  the  affections  of  the  Whig  party. 
When  they  took  the  stump,  according  to  Western 
custom,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  Breckin¬ 
ridge  wa.sdccidedly  an  over  match  for  his  antag¬ 
onist.  After  an  animated  contest,  Breckinridge 
was  returned  by  over  600  majority.  Ilis  party 
became  so  proud  of  his  services  and  the  dis¬ 
tinction  ho  won  during  the  first  two  years  he 
was  in  the  National  Legislature,  that  they 
unanimonslj*  gave  him  a  re  nomination  in 
1853.  The  Whigs  determined  to  conquer  their 
enemy  in  their  old  stronghold,  and  brought 
out  Robert  Letcher  to  run  against  him.  This 
gentleman  had  been  in  political  life  for  thirty 
years.  He  had  been  repeatedly  in  Congress, 
was  Governor  of  the  State  for  one  term,  and 


had  just  then  returned  from  a  Mexican  mission, 
to  which  he  had  been  appointed  by  General 
Taylor.  He  had  been,  and  was  then,  one  of 
the  mast  popular  men  in  the  State,  and  one  of 
the  best  stump-orators.  When  “Black  Bob,’’ 
as  Gov.  Letcher  was  familiarly  called,  was  put 
upon  the  track,  the  Whigs  declared  that  “Old 
Boston”  was  entered,  and  that  he  would  dis¬ 
tance  his  competitor. 

Never  was  so  much  feeling  elicited  in  any 
Congressional  canvass  within  our  recollection. 
They  began  speaking  together  early  in  May, 
and  there  was  not  a  day,  except  Sunday,  un¬ 
til  the  first  Monday  in  August,  that  they  did 
not  meet,  and  fight  foot  to  foot,  and  hand  to 
hand.  They  spoke  as  often  as  four  or  five 
times  in  one  precinct  Their  District  was  a 
large  one,  censisting  of  Fayette,  Scott,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Jessamine,  Woodford  and  Owen  Counties. 
Letcher  was  not  able  to  be  present  with  his 
youthful  opponent  at  every  point  He  would 
meet  him  every  day  at  the  place  regularly 
agreed  upon,  but  Breckinridge  would  often 
ride  to  some  other  precinct  and  make  a  speech 
at  night  One  day,  such  was  his  activity,  he 
went  s(?venty  miles  and  made  three  speeches. 
Never  were  partisans  on  either  side  more  vigi¬ 
lant  The  friends  of  each  spent  immense  sum.s 
of  money  The  contest  resulted  in  Breckin¬ 
ridge  being  reelected  by  a  minority  of  520 
votes 

One  of  the  fir.-it  public  efforts  of  Mr.  Breckin¬ 
ridge  was  his  eulogy  on  Henry  Clay,  at  the 
dccea.so  of  the  great  statesman.  During  the 
firstecssion  of  the  XXXlIId  Congress,  and  while 
the  Kaunas  Nebraska  bill  was  under  discussion 
in  f/ommittee  of  the  Whole,  a  violent  alterca¬ 
tion  occurnd  Ixdw’eeu  Mr  Breckinridge  and 
Francis  B.  Cutting,  of  New  York.  Without  e.v- 
pressing  an  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  con¬ 
troversy,  we  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  debate, 
more  especially  to  show  exactly  what  were  the 
otfeusive  expressions.  After  some  sharp  spar¬ 
ring,  during  which  peivoualities  were  indulged 
in  on  both  sides,  Mr.  Cutting  rose  and  said  : 

“  I  bavc  given  the  genllenian  an  opportunity  to  repl.v. 
but  a  more  unparliamentary  and  personal  assault  was 
never  maele  on  this  floor.  I  offeied  to  give  the  gentleman 
the  floor,  vhile  his  rage  was  boiling  over,  to  let  the  hot 
words  roll  out  Tlie  day  after  the  gentleman  made  bis 
siieech  a  colleague  from  New  York  objected,  and  pre¬ 
vented  my  getting  the  floor.  I  charged  the  gentleman  w  itli 
as.sailing  my  motives  Tlie  Committee  lia.s  heaitl  his  an¬ 
swer.  1  ask  whether  he  has  net  hurled  an  iinputatien 
against  me  fur  making  the  motion?  How  can  he  disclaim 
any  attack  when  he  followed  it  up  by  declaring  my  inten¬ 
tion  and  motives  were  to  destroy  the  measure  lo  which  I 
had  not  declared  myself’” 

Hk.  llKscmiunuE — “  Poes  the  lentleman  say  I  called  m 
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questioQ  bis  intention  and  iuotive«  ?  I  did  not  intend  any¬ 
thing  disrespectful,  but  alluded  to  the  effect  of  the  motion. 
I  ask  the  gentleman  to  point  to  the  occasion  when  i  said 
it  was  bis  intention  and  motive  to  destroy  the  bill.” 

Mr.  CiTiLNti — **  1  submit  to  the  Committee  whether  the 
whole  force  and  scope  of  the  gentleman’s  remarks  were 
uot  an  attack  on  my  motives  for  making  the  motion  I  did. 
The  facts  are  before  the  Committee.  I  scorn  his  imputa¬ 
tion  I  stand  here  not  superior,  but  his  equal,  having  for 
mjself  a  reputation  equally  as  dear,  if  not  as  lofty,  as  that 
ot  the  gentleman.  1  stand  here  the  representative  of  a 
con.'ftituency  of  whom  I  am  the  iraper.Honation.  As  far  as 
concerns  myself,  and  when  he  imputes  objects  and  pur¬ 
poses  I  hurl  back  the  imputation  with  the  indignation 
it  deserves.  Did  I  not  state  my  views  f  How  dare  the 
member  undertake  to  assert  1  professed  friendship  for  a 
measure  with  a  view  of  killing  it  by  sending  it  to  the  foot 
of  the  calender?  j\nd  when  I  said  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under  their  control 
the  House  bill,  which  they  intend  to  take  up,  he  retreats 
and  escapes,  and  skulks  behind  the  Senate  bill  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  ot  the  calender.” 

Mr  JlRECKiNKiOGt,  [rising  hastily,  in  an  earnest  tone]— 
*'  I  ask  the  gentleman  to  withdraw  the  la.^t  words.” 

Mk  Cuttln'G,  I  with  emphasis]—*'  I  will  withdraw  noth 
mg  W'hat  1  have  said,  I  have  said  in  answer  to  the  nio.st 
violent  and  personal  attack  ever  made  on  a  gentleman  on 
this  floor  ’ 

Mr  Breckinridgi— **  When  the  gentleman  says  I  skulk 
be  says  what  is  false,  and  knows  it.” 

This  expression  caused  great  excitement. 
Members  were  uneasy  in  their  scats,  and  cries 
of  order,  order,  were  heard  from  all  parts  of 
the  house.  Mr.  Cutting  continued  his  remarks, 
Mr.  Breckinridge  taking  scarcely  any  further 
notice  of  them  while  in  his  sent. 

Mr  Cutting  challenged  Mr.  Breckinridge, 
and  for  several  days,  more  especially  in  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  Washington,  there  was 
an  immense  excitement  occasioned  by  the  af¬ 
fair.  On  referring  to  the  papers  of  the  day  we 
find  that  on  change,  at  the  depots,  in  cars,  fer¬ 
ry-boats  and  omnibuses  it  was  the  seven  days’ 
wonder.  Ilowever,  through  the  interposition 
ot  mutual  friends — prominent  among  whom 
were  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  lion.  Linn 
Boyd,  and  the  lion.  Thomas  II.  Benton— mu¬ 
tual  e.xplanations  were  made,  and  n  hostile 
meeting  prevented. 

On  the  accession  of  President  Pierce  Mr 
Breckinridge  was  nominated  as  Minister  to 
Spain.  Family  alfairs  compelled  Mr.  B.  to  de¬ 
cline.  and  Mr.  Suul4  was  appointed. 

After  the  expiration  of  his  second  Congres¬ 
sional  term,  Mr.  Breckinridge  returned  to  his 
home  and  profession  at  Lexington.  At  the  last 
Lu))crnatorial  election  in  that  State  it  was  the 
lirm  determination  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Breck¬ 
inridge  to  present  him  for  that  position  ;  they 
were  forced,  however,  to  withhold  him,  he  at 
that  time  not  having  reached  the  constitutional 
age — thirty-ftve. 


Mr.  Breckinridge  \n  us  a  delegate  to,  and  ac¬ 
tive  member  in,  the  late  Cincinnati  Convention. 
When  the  nomination  for  the  Vice-Presidency 
was  about  being  made  his  name,  among  others, 
was  mentioned.  Linn  Boyd,  of  Kentucky,  had, 
however,  been  first  proposed  by  the  delegation 
from  that  State.  Whereupon  Mr.  Breckinridge 
arose  and  said : 

**  Mr.  President :  How  can  I  adequately  express  my 
fp'atitude  to  the  noble  State  of  I/>ui.siana  for  this  Batter¬ 
ing  manifestation  of  their  good  will?  But,  Sir,  I  have  al¬ 
ways  held  that  promotion  should  follow  seniority.  Be¬ 
sides,  I  am  already  a  candidate  for  the  votes  ofthepeopk', 
having  been  designated  by  the  Democracy  as  the  elector 
in  tny  district,  and  expect  soon  to  enter  on  an  active  cam¬ 
paign  ;  to  traverse  the  valleys  and  climb  the  mountains 
of  my  native  State,  in  belialf  of  the  distingulslied  and  no¬ 
ble  candidate  we  have  already  wlected  for  the  I*re.ddency, 
and  in  advocacy  of  the  glorious  State-Rights  platform, 
which  we  have  adopted  with  such  signal  unanimity. 
There  is  still  another  reason  why  my  name  should  not  be 
pressed  for  this  high  post.  The  delegation  of  my  own 
State,  vrith  which  1  cordially  concur,  have  already  pre¬ 
sented  the  name  of  one  of  her  sons— «  trie<l  aud  able 
champion  of  Democracy— for  this  very  office.  I  can  never 
cousent  that  my  name  should  be  pluce<l  in  opposition  to, 
or  my  merits  in  competition  with  his.  I  beg,  therefore, 
with  grateful  acknunleilgement  for  the  high  compliment 
oftered  mo  by  the  delegation  from  Louisiana,  that  my 
name  may  be  withdrawn.”  [Great  applause.] 

On  the  first  ballot  Mr.  Breckinridge  received 
fifty-five  vote.®,  and  on  the  w^cond  he  was  nomi¬ 
nated  unanimously.  When  the  result  wa.s  an¬ 
nounced  the  applause  was  deafening.  The 
whole  Convention  arose,  and,  with  waving  of 
handkerchiefs  and  the  loudest  calls,  directed 
its  gaze  upon  the  tall  and  graceful  delegate 
from  Kentucky,  who  had  been  so  unexpectedly 
nominated  for  such  an  exalted  post. 

It  was  long  l>efore  these  demonstrations  siil>- 
sided  so  as  to  allow  a  word  to  be  beard.  At 
last  the  manly  form  of  Mr.  Breckinridge  stood 
above  the  surrounding  crowd,  and  silence  and 
profound  attention  marking  the  aspect  of  tbc 
vast  assembly,  he  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  PrciiidoDt,  and  gentlemen  ot  the  Democratic  National 
Convention:  Tlie  result  just  announced  is  quite  as  unex- 
peotetl  to  me  a«  it  could  bo  to  any  gentleman  on  this  floor 
I  In  the  inferior  and  pcr.-onnl  aspect  of  the  matter,  I  beg  you 
I  to  consider  all  said  that  ought  to  be  said  on  such  an  occa- 
I  sion.  I  am  truly  and  sincertdy  without  words  to  convey 
I  to  you  my  profound  gratitude  for  such  an  unexpecteil  and 
signal  te>Ktimonial  of  your  cunfldence  and  fhvor.  I  may  say 
sincerely,  and  call  upon  my  associates  in  this  boily  to  bear 
witness  to  its  U'uth,  that  in  my  course  as  a  member  of  thi.4 
body,  I  have  made  no  concealment  of  my  preferences,  nor 
used  any  art  or  taken  one  step  toward  bringing  about  this 
result. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  make  a  speech.  1  merelf 
rose  to  express  to  you  the  thanks  of  a  true  heart.  I  may 
add,  too,  the  declaration  of  my  high  appreciation  of  the 
association  of  mr  humble  name  with  that  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  and  tried  statesman  of  Pennsylvania.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  reganled  Mr.  Buchanan  as  the  last  snrtlror  of  that 
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noble  band  of  Americiiu  statesmen  and  orators,  whoso 
names  arc  associated  with  tho  brijrhtost  glories  of  our 
country,  and  whoso  deeds  constitute  its  most  cherishe<l 
memorial,  lie  has  come  down  from  that  generation  to  in¬ 
struct  and  gui<le  us  of  the  present.  Ho  has  lived  down 
calumny  and  detniction,  and  now  stands  forth  the  peerless 
champion  of  Democracy,  honored  and  beloved  by  his 
countrymen,  and  only  waiting  a  few  months  to  be  clothed 
with  the  highest  dignity  the  nation  and  the  |K>ople  ciin 
confer. 

The  platform  you  have  so  unanimously  adopt^nl,  I  neeil 
not,  as  a  State-Rights  man,  say  I  cordially  aitprovo  and 
indorse.  W*itU  these  true  Jeffersonian  principles,  and  with 
the  temper  of  Jack.son  to  enforce  and  maintain  them,  the 
Democracy  will  enter  this  contest  with  tho  determination 
to  add  another  to  the  brilliant  victories  which  have  so 
often  crowned  tlu'ir  effort.'*.  It  would  not  be  appn'priatt* 
to  discuss  any  general  principles  or  enter  further  upon  the 
issnes  which  will  be  involviHl  in  this  contest.  I  will  there¬ 
fore  conclude  by  expre.ssiiig  my  pur|)Ose  to  devote  all  my 
heart  and  mind  to  the  great  duty  which  has  lK>eu  so  un¬ 
expectedly  conferrc<l  upon  me,  and  to  strive  to  justify  the 
contidoDce  which  you  have  manifested.  [Immen.so  ap¬ 
plause.  Loud  cheers  within  and  without  the  hall.] 

There  is  no  iloubt  that  Jfr.  BrocUinrhlge  is 
the  idol  of  his  party  in  his  own  State.  As  a 
popular  orator,  there  is  no  man  in  tho  West  his 
superior ;  tall  and  cominaiiding  in  person,  he 
exhibits  the  most  graceful  elocution.  lie  is 
rapid  and  vehement  in  utterance,  yet  distinctly 
articulates.  Ue  combines  an  intellect  of  high 
order  with  great  personal  accomplishments. 

- - 

NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  INSECTS. 

A  VERY  interesting  and  instructive  account 
of  a  series  of  e.\i)erlment8  to  discover  the  nature 
and  origin  of  insect  life  has  lately  Irccn  pub¬ 
lished  in  Chambers's  Journal,  the  details  of 
which  can  hardly  fail  to  interest  most  readers  : 

The  belief  in  the  generation  of  insects  from 
putrid  animal  matter,  which  is  now  conflned, 
if  it  exist  at  all,  to  the  most  illiterate,  prevailed 
universally  among  the  learned  down  nearly  to 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  How  it 
came  to  be  exploded,  it  is  our  present  purpose 
to  relate. 

There  lived  in  Florence,  about  the  year  1680, 
a  physician  of  the  name  of  Francesco  Rcdi,* 
who  was  led  by  circumstances,  which  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  recount,  to  question  the  tnith  of 
the  prevalent  opinion.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
put  it  to  the  test  of  experiment,  he  caused  three 
snakes,  of  a  species  which  he  calls  Anffui  d'Escu- 
lapio,  to  be  killed,  and  put  into  an  open  box. 
The  snakes  were  soon  covered  with  small  mag¬ 
gots.  which  daily  increased  both  in  size  and 
numbers;  they  were  all  shaped  alike,  being 
conical,  but  their  dimensions  varied  consider¬ 
ably.  Having  consumed  the  flesh  of  the  rop- 
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tiles  in  an  amazingly  short  time,  they  all  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  escaping  unobserved  through  the 
fissures  of  the  box,  leaving  the  naked  bones  of 
the  snakes  in  a  corner.  In  further  prosecution 
of  his  experiment.  Red!  had  other  three  snakes 
killed,  aud  put  into  a  box  as  before.  lu  a  few 
days  they  were  peopled  with  maggots  of  the 
same  shape  as  the  former ;  but  some,  smaller 
than  the  rest,  were  inclined  to  a  flesh  color ; 
while  the  others  were  entirely  white.  Having 
devoured  the  suakes,  they  anxiously  tried  to 
escape ;  but  as  Rcdi  bad  taken  more  care  than 
liefore  to  secure  all  the  outlets  from  the  box, 
they  were  unable  to  effect  their  purpose. 
Gradually,  therefore,  they  became  more  quiet, 
aud  after  some  time  lay  motionless,  as  if  asleep. 
Shrinking  into  themselves,  they  imperceptibly 
began  to  lake  tlie  form  of  eggs  ;  by  tho  twen- 
tielli  day  they  had  all  assumed  that  shape.  At 
first,  the  seeming  eggs  were  of  a  white  color, 
but  by  slow  degrees  they  became  first  golden, 
and  then  red.  Some  remained  of  tho  latter 
color ;  but  the  rest  continued  to  grow  darker 
and  darker,  till  they  became  quite  black  ;  while, 
from  being  soft  and  tender,  their  skins  bad 
changed  to  the  hard  and  brittle  shell  of  the 
chrysalis  or  pupae.  On  examining  both  species 
more  closely,  Red!  found  that  the  black  eggs 
were  more  strongly  marked  than  the  red,  which 
were  nearly  smooth.  At  the  end  of  eight  days, 
the  latter  burst,  and  from  each  chrysalid  issued 
a  fly  of  a  dull  ash  color,  “  turbid,  dismayed, 
and,  so  to  speak,  wrinkled,  unfinished,”  and 
with  wings  unfolded  ;  but  in  the  space  of  half 
an  hour,  it  had  dilated  its  little  body,  expanded 
its  wings,  “  and,  relinquishing  the  sad  ash 
color,  iK'caine  dressed  in  a  vivid  gi-ecn,  mar¬ 
vellously  brilliant.  It  was  now  so  much  larger 
than  before,  that  it  se-cmed  impossible  to  con¬ 
ceive  bow  its  little  shell  could  have  contained 
it.”  In  fourteen  days,  some  of  the  black  chrys' 
alids  burst,  and  produced  a  larger  fly,  “  black, 
marked  with  white,  hairy  on  the  alidomen,  and 
red  at  the  nether  end,  such  as  daily  frequent 
butchers’  shops,  or  any  place  where  there  is 
dead  flesh.” 

The  important  fact,  that  one  kind  of  meat 
should  produce  two  kinds  of  flies,  so  antago¬ 
nistic  to  tho  dogmas  of  the  age,  stimulated  the 
experimentalist  to  fresh  exertions.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  only  one  kind,  he  put  many  kinds 
into  different  boxes,  and  obtained  the  same  re¬ 
sults  as  before,  except  that  the  ditferent  species 
of  insects  were  more  numerous. 

1  He  next  put  some  skinned  river-frogs  into 
a  glass  vessel,  which  he  left  open.  On  the  fol- 
'  lowing  day  he  found  them  covered  with  mag- 
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\  got-s  somu  sporting  in  the  fetid  liquor  tliat  bad 
distilled  from  the  frogs,  while  the  othei's  rcvcl- 
:  I'd  in  the  carcasses  themselves.  On  the  third 

I  day  they  had  all  disappeared,  leaving  nothing 
of  the  frogs  hut  the  bones. 

Some  fish  from  the  Arno  were  the  nest  vic¬ 
tims  to  Redi’s  inquisitive  spirit,  and  these  also 
I  were  soon  peopled ;  but  on  the  fl.sh,  and  on  the 
sides  of  the  box  in  which  the  fish  were  placed, 
he  discovered  not  only  maggots,  but  also  some 
very  small  eggs,  which,  when  crushed  between 
the  nails,  gave  forth  “  a  white  subtile  fluid,” 
clearer  and  less  viscous  than  the  white  of  birds’ 
eggs.  By  the  twentieth  day  they  wore  all 
*  hatched  ;  and  the  maggots  bad  increased  to 
I  twice  their  original  size,  weighing  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  to  the  grain  ;  but  on  the  twenty- 

I  first  day  they  were  so  amazingly  enlarged  as  to 
weigli  about  seven  grains  each.  Jleanwhile, 
they  continued  to  devour  the  fish,  finally  Icav- 
I  ing  nothing  but  the  bones,  and  these  “  as  white 
and  clean  as  if  they  had  come  from  the  liand 
of  the  most  delicate  anatomist  iu  Europe.” 

Having  taken  means  to  prevent  their  escape, 
which  they  all  attempted,  Redi  watched  their 
gradual  progress  toward  perfection.  The  per¬ 
fect  insects  were  of  five  kinds — four  of  them  he 
had  seen  before  ;  the  fifth,  a  little  black  fly, 
greatly  cxcecdiug  in  numbers  the  numbei’s  of 
its  pupa:,  which  were  black  and  large,  he  had 
never  observed  till  then.  Seeing  this  curious 
disproportion  between  the  number  of  the  pupse 
and  the  number  of  (lies,  he  opened  one  of  the 
former  and  found  that  they  aontained,  upon  an 
average,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  flies,  but 
j  never  more  than  forty. 

After  this,  he  made  many  more  e.xpcriments, 
on  lions’  and  tigers’  flesh,  and  on  various  spe¬ 
cies  of  fish,  flesh  and  fowl,  cooked  and  raw,  and 
found  tliat  the  insects  were  promlscuasly  pro¬ 
duced  on  all  kinds  of  meat ;  and,  indeed,  one 
piece  would  sometimes  contain  all  the  species 
he  had  discovered  ;  and  he  generally  observed 
not  only  maggots,  but  eggs. 

Thc.se  e.xperimenta  strengthened  the  opinion 
he  had  been  at  first  inclined  to  entertain,  that 
the  eggs  wore  deposited  on  the  meat  by  flics 
similar  to  those  which  they  produced,  instead 
of  lx;ing  generated  by  the  putrid  mixss ;  and  he 
was  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  from 
finding  invariably  that  flies  resembling  those 
afterward  engendered  in  the  flesh  alighted  upon 
it  previously  to  the  appearance  of  the  mag¬ 
gots  :  “  but  vain,”  he  adds.  “  would  have  been 
the  doubt,  if  experience  had  not  resolved  it” 

In  order  that  be  might,  if  possible,  do  this, 
he  put  into  four  wide-necked  flasks  a  snake. 


some  river-fish,  some  eels  from  the  Arno,  and 
some  veal,  and  covered  the  mouths  of  the  flasks 
with  paper  tied  on  tightly  and  sealed.  Four 
other  flasks  containing  similar  meats  he  left 
open.  In  a  few  days  the  fish  and  meat  in  the 
open  flasks  were,  as  usual,  covered  with  mag¬ 
gots  ;  but  in  the  closed  flasks,  the  flesh,  al¬ 
though  putrid,  was  entirely  free  from  them, 
although  on  the  outside  of  the  paper  he  found 
a  few,  as  well  as  several  clusters  of  eggs — the 
former  having  used,  and  still  using,  every  en¬ 
deavor  to  enter.  After  this  Redi  made  many 
similar  e.xperiments,  and  always  found  that 
uncovered  meats  in  a  short  time  teemed  with 
life  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  those  that  had  no 
communication  with  the  external  air,  corrupt¬ 
ed,  but  never  verminated. 

During  the  course  of  these  c.Tpcriments,  he 
ascertained  the  curious  fact  that  when  the 
common  fly  dies  it  serves  as  a  nest  for  its  own 
species,  equally  with  any  other  kind  of  dead 
flesli. 

Not  yet  satisfied,  Redi  determined  on  making 
a  new  experiment.  Ho  jmt  some  fish  and  flesh 
into  a  large  vessel  covered  witli  very  fine 
gauze.  This  vessel  he  then  put  into  a  large 
bo.\  covered  with  a  similar  gauze,  so  that  the 
air  might  jtenetrate  to  the  meats,  while  the  in- 
tru.sion  of  insects  should  be  prevented.  On 
these  meats  he  did  not  see  a  single  maggot,  but 
frequently  observed  the  little  creatures  writh¬ 
ing  about  on  the  outer  gauze,  trying  to  make 
their  way  through  ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that,  on  one  occasion  iie  succeeded  in  prevent¬ 
ing  two,  which  had  got  half  through  the  inner 
gauze,  from  falling  upon  the  meat.  He  also 
noticed  flies,  attracted  by  the  exhalations  of 
the  meat,  and  unable  to  make  their  way  to  it, 
drop  their  eggs  upon  the  gauze  ;  some  of  them 
iighting  on  it,  otiiers  hovering  iu  the  air  during 
the  operation  ;  and  he  also  noticed  that  each 
deposited  six  or  seven  eggs  at  a  time.  This 
was  the  point  he  wished  to  attain ;  and  he  had 
now  discovered  that  insects  supi)ost'd  to  1h:  en¬ 
gendered  by  corruption  were,  in  reality,  propa¬ 
gated  by  their  own  siK*cics. 

Notwithstanding  this  discovery,  the  belief  in 
the  spontaneous  generation  of  insects  iu  the 
IxHly  of  Iwinff  men  and  animals  seems  to  have 
remained  undisturbed  till  quite  a  recent  period. 

The  curious  transformation  of  the  ova  when 
introduced  into  the  bodies  of  animals  arc  es¬ 
tablished  by  direct  experiment.  Kuchenmeister 
gave  a  number  of  cysticcrci,  taken  from  the  hog 
nxbbit,  to  a  condemned  criminal,  at  periods  and 
varying  from  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  twelve 
hours  before  execution.  ARcr  death,  a  number 
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of  young  tte’.'.iio,  in  dillbn'nt  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment.  were  found  in  the  intestines.  After  prov¬ 
ing  his  position  so  far,  the  same  experimentalist 
varied  his  experiment.  Having  produced  a 
taenia  serrata  in  a  dog  by  feeding  it  with  a  coe- 
nunis,  he  eau.sed  lambs  to  take  the  taenia  joints, 
and  obtained,  in  the  short  space  of  eighteen 
days,  a  development  of  the  coennrus  in  the 
brain,  in  the  muscles,  and  under  the  skin  of 
these  animals.  Von  I.lebold  performed  simi¬ 
lar  experiments. 

Dr.  Thomson  is  of  opinion  that  in  the  human 
subject  the  taenia  is  produced  by  swallowing 
the  laiwae  of  .the  scolox  with  the  food,  the  com¬ 
mon  source  of  which  animal  is  the  cysticorcus 
cellnlosa;  of  measly  pork.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  probal)ilitles  are  that  all  such  diseases  will 
b(?  found,  when  science  ha.s  advanced  further  in 
this  direction,  to  have  a  dietetic  origin. 

THE  REVOLUTION  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

OxE  of  the  most  remarkable  revolutions  ever 
known  in  this  country — or,  indeed,  in  any 
country — is  now  “  in  the  fall  tide  of  successful 
experiment  ”  in  California.  The  jjeople  of  San 
Francisco  have  resolved  themselves  into  the 
original  elements  of  democracy,  taken  the  laws 
into  their  own  hands,  and  repudiated  the  pu1> 
lie  authorities,  and  becoming  a  law  unto  them¬ 
selves,  have  lianded  together  for  their  mutual 
protection  and  the  administration  of  public 
justice.  What  was  known  as  the  Vigilance 
Committee  in  San  Francisco,  five  or  six  years 
ago,  is  now  revived,  with  incn;a.'ed  numbers,  a 
more  powerful  organization,  a  sterner  purpose, 
and  a  more  fearless  system  of  operations.  It  is 
a  fearful  experiment,  a  terrible  example  to  set, 
under  a  government  of  laws  ;  but  from  all  the 
evidence  wo  have  in  the  matter,  it  seems  to 
have  been  an  alisoliite  necessity — a  re.sort  to  a 
higher  law,  the  first  law  of  nature,  “•  self-pres¬ 
ervation.”  The  public  sentiment  throughout 
the  State  of  California  is  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  action  of  the  Vigilance  Committee ;  and  if 
the  t/’ommittee  do  not  abuse  their  assumed 
powers,  nor  continue  to  exercise  them  longer 
than  the  nece.“sitics  of  the  case  may  require, 
they  will  proliably  stand  acquitted  and  ap- 
l>roved  beforc  the  tribunal  of  an  enlightened 
public. 

The  cause  of  the  presi  nt  revolution  is  to  be 
found,  briefly,  in  the  influx  of  the  “  off-seour- 
ings”  of  the  earth  into  San  Francisco,  includ¬ 
ing  gamblers,  thieves.  State-prison  birds,  mur¬ 
derers,  convicted  felons,  and  desperate  charac¬ 
ters  of  all  descriptions.  While  the  honest  and 
respectable  portion  of  the  community  were  ab- 


sorlx'd  in  the  whirlpool  of  business,  in  eager 
pursuit  after  the  •*  almighty  dollar,”  careful  to 
secure  their  “  tithes  of  mint,  auuis  and  cum¬ 
min,”  they  too  much  neglected  “  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law,”  as  is  almost  always  the 
case  here  in  New  York  and  other  large  cities 
The  idlers,  loafers  and  bad  men  were  left  to 
look  after  such  little  matters  as  the  elections, 
the  choice  of  rulers  to  govern  the  city  and  to 
govern  the  State,  and  to  distribute  all  the 
offlccs  and  appointments  of  emolument,  honor 
and  profit 

Under  this  state  of  affairs,  most  of  the.  offices 
of  trust  and  power  gradually  worked  their  way 
into  unworthy  and  comipt  hands.  At  last  it 
became  a  settled  thing  that  the  honest  people 
were  sure  to  be  Veaten  at  any  election,  no  mat¬ 
ter  in  what  numbers  they  went  to  the  polls,  for 
the  ballot-Iso.xes  were  ingeniously  aud  fraudu¬ 
lently  constructed  with  secret  chambers,  and 
“  stuffed  ”  with  false  ballots  to  insure  the  elec¬ 
tion  to  some  accomplice  of  the  dc.=pcradoes. 
Finally,  even  the  criminal  laws  became  a  dead 
letter.  Villains  had  no  fear  of  committing 
crimes,  for  they  felt  sure  ol  escaping  the  penal 
ties  of  the  law  through  the  sympathies  of  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  administer  the  law.  Some 
months  ago  a  desperado  by  the  name  of  Cora 
murdered  Gen.  Richardson,  a  United  States 
Marshal.  The  murderer  was  arrested  and  put 
in  pri.son.  But  there  was  no  pro.spect  of  his 
ever  being  convicted  and  punished ;  he  vrof 
only  detained  in  prison  till  a  convenient  oppor 
tunity  should  occur  for  h(s  acquittal  or  escape 

More  recently  another  murder  wi\w  commit¬ 
ted,  which  brought  on  the  crisis.  Another  de.s 
perate  character  by  the  name  of  Ca.sey.  a 
former  inmate  of  the  N(‘w  York  State  Fri.'^on 
who  had  gone  to  San  Fram-isco  and  liccome  a 
leader  among  the  rowdie.-',  published  a  Sunday 
paper,  and  had  acquired  considerable  influence  ; 
this  fellow  delilieratcly  shot  down  in  the  street 
Jds.  King,  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Daily 
Bulletin.  The  Bulletin  was  a  fearless  advocate 
of  reform,  and  in  exposing  the  villainies  aud 
villains  "of  San  Francisco,  had  alluded  to  the 
former  imprisonment  of  Casey,  and  for  this  the 
editor  was  shot  down  in  cold  blood.  Mr.  King 
was  a  correct  and  worthy  man,  and  highly  re 
spected  throughout  the  city.  Ills  murder  was 
a  terrible  shock  to  the  community.  Casey  gave 
himself  up  to  the  authorities,  (his  friends.)  and 
was  committed  to  prison.  The  people  well 
knew,  if  left  in  the  hands  of  the  administrators 
of  the  law,  a  hair  of  his  head  would  never 
be  injured.  They  rose  up  almost  as  one  man. 
and  said  this  mutt  not  he;  this  state  of  things 
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must  exist  no  longer.  The  watchword  was 
passed  to  the  members  of  the  old  Vigilance 
Committee.  Their  rooms,  which  had  been 
closed  for  several  years,  were  reopened,  the 
Committee  reorganized,  their  numbers  in¬ 
creased  to  five  or  six  thousand  by  the  voluntary 
enrolment  of  the  first  merchants,  business  men, 
and  most  respectal)lc  citizens  of  all  classes. 
IVhcn  all  things  were  in  readines.s,  two  or  three 
thousand  armed  men  repaired  to  the  jail  and 
compelled  the  officers  of  the  law  to  give 
up  the  two  murderers,  Cora  and  Ca.sey.  They 
took  them  to  their  rooms,  and  went  tlirough 
the  forms  of  trial.  Both  were  convicted  of  mur¬ 
der,  and  sentenced  to  be  hung.  Tlie  sentence 
was  c.xecutcd  in  front  of  the  Committee-rooms  in 
presence  of  many  thousands  of  the  citizens.  The 
Committee  considered  this  but  the  beginning 
of  the  work  which  public  duty  required  them 
to  perform.  They  determined  to  purge  the 
city  and  the  State  of  these  criminal  pests,  at 
least  so  far  as  to  banish  them  to  distant  lands. 
They  continued  in  permanent  session  day  and 
night.  Many  culprits  were  arrested,  tried  and 
I)anished.  some  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  some 
to  Australia — being  shipped  by  the  Committee 
on  vessels  bound  to  those  places— and  others 
were  warned  to  leave  the  State  in  a  given  time 
and  never  return. 

One  of  the  persons  thus  arrested  was  Yankee 
Sullivan,  the  noted  pugilist,  formerly  of  New 
York.  Snllivan  had  not  the  nerve  to  endure 
the  ordeal  he  was  to  pass  through,  and  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  in  prison.  He  first,  however, 
made  a  long  and  important  confes.sion,  exposing 
many  of  the  frauds  wfiicli  liad  t>eeu  committed 
at  the  elections  by  stuffed  ballot-boxes,  etc., 
and  many  cases  of  the  darkest  and  deepest 
bribery  and  corruption.  Tlie  Committee  still 
continue  their  investigations,  and  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  wicked  ones  is  now  uniformly  ban¬ 
ishment.  At  the  last  dates  the  Governor  of  the 
State  had  undertaken  to  cru.-h  out  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Vigilance,  lie  had  Issued  a  proclama¬ 
tion  declaring  them  rebels  against  the  authorl- 
tic.s  of  the  State,  and  calling  on  tlie  pcitple  to 
enroll  themselves,  en  mas.s,  under  his  authority 
to  rescue  the  city  from  their  usurped  control. 
But  a  few  hundreds,  it  is  said,  responded  to  his 
proclamation.  He  applied  to  Gen.  Wool,  the 
commander  of  the  United  States  army  on  the 
Pacific,  for  a  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
but  the  General  refused  to  comply  with  the 
requisition.  In  the  meantime  the  Vigilance 
Committee’s  forces  were  constantly  incrimsed. 
At  our  last  dates  they  were  organized  into  ten 
regiments ;  their  head  quarters  were  strongly 
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fortified,  and  they  had  six  thousand  stand  of 
arms  and  thirty  pieces  of  artillery.  And  the 
voice  of  the  country,  all  the  way  back  to  the 
mountains,  was  calling  to  the  Committee  and 
saying,  “  go  ahead,  and  if  you  want  a  hundred 
thousand  more  men,  say  the  word  and  you  can 
have  them.”  The  Vigilance  Committee  have 
published  their  constitution  and  an  able  and 
temperate  address  to  the  people.  This  latter 
document,  which  we  deem  of  sufficient  import¬ 
ance  to  copy  into  our  pages,  is  as  follows  : 

.tIII>KE.'<8  TO  THE  PEOPIE  Of  CAIJSORXU. 

Thk  Committee  of  Vigilance,  placeil  in  the  position  they 
now  occupy  by  the  voice  and  countenance  of  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  tlieir  fellow-citizens,  as  executors  of  their  will, 
desire  to  define  the  necessity  which  has  forced  this  people 
into  their  pn^sent  organization. 

Great  public  emergencies  demand  prompt  and  vigorous 
remoilies.  Tlie  people — long  Hulferiiig  under  an  organized 
despotism  which  has  invaded  their  liberties — squandered 
their  property— usurped  their  oflicesof  trust  and  emolu¬ 
ment— endangered  their  lives— prevented  the  expression 
of  their  will  through  the  ballot-box,  and  corrupted  the 
channels  of  justice — have  now  arisen  in  virtue  of  their  in¬ 
herent  right  and  power  All  political,  religious,  and  sec¬ 
tional  difference  and  issues  have  given  way  to  the  para¬ 
mount  neces.sity  of  a  thorough  and  fundamental  reform 
and  purification  of  the  social  and  political  body.  The 
voice  of  a  whole  peojde  has  domandeil  union  and  organiza¬ 
tion  as  the  only  means  of  making  our  law.s  effective,  and 
regaining  the  rights  of  free  speech,  free  vote,  and  public 
safety. 

For  years  they  have  jiatienlly  waited  and  striven,  in  a 
peaceable  manner,  and  in  accordance  with  the  forms  of 
law,  to  reform  the  abuses  which  have  made  our  city  a 
by-word  ;  fraud  and  violence  have  foileil  every  effort,  and 
the  laws  to  which  the  people  looked  for  protection,  while 
I  distorted  and  rendered  effete  in  practice,  so  as  to  shield 
I  the  vile,  havo  been  used  as  a  powerful  engine  to  fasten 
upon  us  tyranny  and  misrulo 

A.s  republicans,  we  looked  to  ibe  ballot-box  as  our  safe- 
I  guard  and  sure  remedy.  But  so  effectually  and  so  long 
was  its  voice  smothered,  the  votes  deposited  in  it  by  free¬ 
men  so  entirely  outnumbcre«l  by  ballots  thrust  in  through 
fraud  at  midnight,  or  nullifie*!  by  the  false  counts  of 
judges  and  insjiectors  of  elections  at  noonday,  that  many 
doubteil  whether  the  majority  of  the  people  were  not  ut¬ 
terly  corrupt. 

Organized  gangs  of  bad  men,  of  all  political  parties,  or 
who  assumed  any  particubr  creed  from  mercenary  and 
corrupt  motives,  liavc  parceled  out  our  offices  among 
themselves,  or  sold  them  to  tlio  highest  bid«lcr.^  ; 

Have  provided  themselves  with  convenient  tools  to  obey 
their  noil,  as  clerks,  insjK’ctors,  and  judges  of  election  ; 

Have  employed  bullies  and  professional  fighters  to  de¬ 
stroy  tally  lists  by  force,  and  prevent  peaceable  citizens 
from  ascertaining,  in  a  lawful  manner,  the  true  number 
of  \otes  polled  at  our  elections  ; 

And  have  used  cunningly-contriveil  ballot-boxes,  with 
false  sides  and  bottoms,  so  prepared  that  by  means  of  a 
spring  or  slide,  spurious  tickets,  concealed  there  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  election,  could  bo  mingled  with  genuine 
voti*s. 

Of  all  this  we  have  the  most  irrefragable  proofs.  FeIon<» 
from  other  lands  and  States,  and  unconvicied  criminals 
equally  as  bad,  have  thus  controlled  public  funds  and 
property,  and  have  often  amassed  sudden  fortunes  without 
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having  done  an  lioneiit  day’s  work  with  head  or  liandn. 
Thus  the  fair  inheritance  of  our  city  lias  been  euibezsled 
and  squandered ;  our  streets  and  wharves  are  in  ruins, 
and  the  mlserablo  ontailment  of  an  enormous  debt 
will  bequeath  sorrow  and  poverty  to  another  genera* 
tion. 

The  jury  box  has  been  tampered  with,  and  our  jury 
trials  have  been  made  to  shield  the  hundreds  of  murder* 
ers  whose  red  hands  have  cemented  this  tyranny,  and  si* 
lenced  with  the  bowic  knife  and  pi.stol,  not  only  the  free 
voice  of  an  indignant  press,  but  the  shuddering  rebuke  of 
the  outraged  citizen. 

To  our  shame  be  it  said,  that  the  inhabitants  of  distant 
lands  already  know  that  corrupt  men  in  office,  as  well  as 
gamblers,  shoulder-strikers  and  other  vile  tools  of  un¬ 
scrupulous  leaders,  heat,  maim  and  shoot  down  with  im¬ 
punity,  as  well  peaceable  and  unufTending  citizens,  as 
those  reformers  who,  at  the  known  hazard  of  their  lives, 
and  with  singleness  of  heart,  have  sought,  in  a  lawful  man¬ 
ner,  to  thwart  the  schemes  of  public  plunder  ortoaw’aken 
investigation. 

Embodied  in  the  principles  of  Republican  Governments 
are  the  truths  that  the  majority  should  rule,  and  when  | 
corrupt  officials,  who  liavc  fraudulently  seized  the  reins 
of  authority,  designedly  thwart  the  execution  of  the  laws 
and  avert  punishment  from  the  notoriously  guilty,  the 
j>ower  they  usurp  reverts  back  to  the  people  from  whom 
it  w*as  wrested. 

Realizing  these  truths,  and  confident  that  they  were 
cany'ing  out  the  will  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  citizens 
of  this  county,  the  Committee  of  Vigilance,  under  a  sol- 
ema  sense  of  tho  re.sponsibility  tliat  rested  uiion  them, 
have  calmly  and  dispassionately  weigheil  the  evidences 
before  them,  and  decreed  the  death  of  some  and  hnnish- 
ment  of  others,  who  by  their  crimes  and  villainies  had 
stained  our  fair  land.  With  those  that  were  bani.shed 
this  comparatively  moderate  punishment  was  chosen,  not 
because  ignominious  de.ath  was  not  de.seiTed,  but  that  the 
error,  if  any,  might  surely  be  upon  the  side  of  mercy  to 
the  criminal  Tliere  are  others  scarcely  less  guilty, 
against  whom  the  same  punishment  has  been  decreed, 
but  they  have  been  allowed  further  time  to  arrange  for 
their  final  departure,  and  uith  tho  hope  that  permission 
to  depart  voluntarily  might  induce  repentance,  and  re¬ 
pentance  amendment,  they  have  been  suffered  to 
choose,  within  limits,  their  own  time  and  method  of 
going. 

Thu.s  far,  and  throughout  their  arduous  duties,  they 
have  been,  and  will  bcguidi*d  by  the  most  con.scientious 
convictions  of  imperative  duty  ;  and  they  earnestly  hope 
that  in  endeavoring  to  mete  out  merciful  justice  to  the 
guilty,  their  coun.sols  may  be  so  guided  by  that  Power  lie- 
fore  whose  tribunal  we  shall  all  stand,  that  In  tho  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  after  life,  ami«l  the  calm  reflections  of  old  age  and 
in  the  clear  view  of  dying  con.science,  there  may  bo  found 
nothing  we  would  regret  or  wish  to  change. 

We  have  no  friend.-?  to  reward,  no  enemies  to  punish,  no 
private  ends  to  accomplish. 

Our  single,  heartfelt  aim  is  the  public  good  ;  the  purg¬ 
ing  from  our  community  of  those  abandoned  characters 
whose  actions  have  been  evil  continually,  and  have 
finally  forced  upon  us  the  efforts  we  arc  now  making.  We 
ha\’e  no  favoritism  as  a  body,  nor  shall  there  be  evinced 
in  any  of  our  acts,  either  partiality  for,  or  prejudice  against 
any  race,  sect  or  party. 

While  thus  far  we  have  not  discovered  on  the  part  of 
our  constitaents  any  indications  of  lack  of  confidence, 
and  have  so  reason  to  doubt  that  the  great  majority  of 


the  inhabitants  of  tho  country  indorse  our  acts,  and  de 
sire  us  to  continue  tho  work  of  weeding  out  tho  irrcclaim 
able  characters  trom  the  community,  we  have,  with  deep 
regret,  seen  that  some  of  the  ^te  authorities  have  feltd 
their  duty  to  organize  a  force  to  resist  us.  It  is  not  un 
possible  for  us  to  realize  that  not  only  those  who  have 
sought  place  with  a  view  to  public  plunder,  but  also  those 
gentlemen  who,  in  accepting  offices  to  which  they  were 
honestly  elected,  have  sworn  to  support  tlic  laws  of  the 
State  of  California,  find  it  diflicuU  to  reconcile  their  sup- 
|)oscd  duties  with  acquiescence  in  the  acts  of  tho  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Vigilance,  since  they  do  not  reflect  that  perhaps 
more  tlian  three-fourths  of  the  entire  State  sympathize 
with  and  indor.<e  our  efforts,  and  as  that  all  law  emanates 
from  the  people,  bo  that,  when  the  laws  thus  enacted  are 
not  executed,  the  power  retunw  to  tlio  peoplp,  and  h 
theirs  whenever  they  chooso  to  exercise  it.  These  gentle 
men  would  not  have  hesitated  to  acknowledge  this  self  evi¬ 
dent  truth  had  the  people  chosen  to  make  their  present 
movement  a  complete  revolution,  recalled  all  tho  power 
they  had  delegated,  and  reissued  it  to  new  agents  under 
new  forms. 

Now,  because  the  people  have  not  seen  fit  to  resume 
all  the  powers  they  have  confided  to  executive  or  legisla 
live  office,  it  certainly  does  not  follow  that  they  cannot, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  inherent  sovereign  power,  with 
draw'  from  corrupt  and  unfaithful  servants  the  authority 
they  have  used  to  thwart  the  ends  of  justice. 

Tliosc  officers  whose  mistaken  sense  of  duty  leads  them 
to  array  themselves  against  tho  determined  action  of  the 
people,  whose  servants  thej*  have  become,  may  be  re¬ 
spected  w  hile  their  errors  may  bo  regretted,  but  none  can 
envy  the  future  reflections  of  that  man  who,  whether  in 
the  heat  of  malignant  passion  or  with  the  vain  hope  o( 
preserving  by  violence  a  position  obtained  through  fraud 
and  bribery,  seeks  under  the  color  of  law  to  enlist  the  out¬ 
casts  of  society  as  a  hireling  soldiery  in  tho  service  of  the 
State,  or  urges  criminals,  by  hopes  of  plunder,  to  con¬ 
tinue,  at  the  cost  of  civil  war,  tho  reign  of  ballot-box 
staffers,  suborners  of  witne.sses.  and  tamperors  with  the 
jury-box. 

The  Committee  of  Vigibnee  believe  that  the  people  Irate 
intru.sted  to  them  the  duty  of  gathering  evidence,  and. 
after  due  trial,  expelling  from  the  community  those  ruf¬ 
fians  and  assassins  w’ho  have  so  long  outraged  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  society,  viobted  tho  ballot-box,  over¬ 
ridden  bw  and  thwarted  justice. 

Beyond  the  duties  incident  to  this  w'C  do  not  desire  to 
interfere  with  the  detaib  of  Government. 

Wc  have  spared  and  shall  spare  no  effort  to  avoid 
bloodshed  or  civil  war,  but,  undeterred  by  threats  of  op 
IKising  organizations,  shall  continue — peacefully  if  we 
can,  forcibly  if  we  mu-st — this  work  of  reform,  to  which 
we  have  pledged  our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  sacred 
honor.  * 

Our  labors  have  been  arduous,  our  deliberations  bavc 
been  cautious,  our  determinations  firm,  our  counsels  pru¬ 
dent,  our  motives  paire,  and  while  regretting  the  imper¬ 
ious  necessity  which  called  us  into  action,  wo  are  anxious 
that  this  necessity  should  exist  no  longer  ;  and  when  our 
labors  shall  have  been  accomplished,  when  the  communitv 
shall  be  freed  from  the  evils  it  has  so  long  endured— w  hen 
we  have  insured  to  our  citizens  an  honest  and  vigomuj* 
protection  of  their  rights,  then  the  Committee  of  Vigi¬ 
lance  will  find  great  pleasure  In  resigning  their  pow  er  into 
the  hands  of  the  people,  from  whom  it  was  received 
Published  by  order  of  the  Committee, 

[.Seal  of  the  rommittce.]  Srcrvtabt 
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MRS.  AUSTIN  AND  THE  BEAR. 

One  of  the  great  and  almost  insurmountable 
difficulties  attendant  upon  the  settlement  of  a 
new  country  is  that  of  rearing  farm  stock,  and 
preserving  it  from  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts. 
The  experience  of  the  pioneers  of  civilization 
in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  on  this  point,  taught 
them  that,  until  the  country  became  more 
fully  settled,  and  the  increase  of  inhabitants  so 
great  as  to  drive  back  the  denizens  of  the  forest 
to  more  distant  lairs,  they  must  depend  upon 
their  rifles  alone  for  a  supply  of  animal  food 
for  the  table.  On  the  principle  of  recompense, 
perhaps,  it  was  not  so  hard  as  it  might  other¬ 
wise  seem,  for  when  pork  and  beef  were  scarce, 

“  bar  meat”  was  plenty — and  vice  versa.  But 
then,  it  was  hard  when  one  took  a  notion  to 
raise  a  pig  or  two  to  furnish  his  table  in  time 
of  need,  to  find  it  missing  some  bright  morn¬ 
ing.  and  know  that  all  that  pork  had  gone  to 
fill  the  greedy  stomach  of  a  bear  or  “  painter.” 
Many  and  frequent  were  the  encounters  at  the 
sty  between  the  settler  and  his  dusky  neighbor, 
the  bear,  in  which  the  contest  for  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  pork  was  maintained  with  vigor  and 
determination  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
with  a  hungry  energy  which  was  deserving  of 
commendation,  if  not  of  success. 

Except  when  he  could  accomplish  his  object 
by  stealth,  however,  bruin  seldom  came  off  the 
victor.  The  first  note  of  alarm  was  sufficient 
to  call  from  bis  pallet  the  watchful  hunter,  and 
the  deadly  rifle  generally  sent  the  intrnder  off 
a  cripple,  or  stretched  his  carcass  on  the  green- 
sn'ard.  a  trophy  to  the  skill  of  his  opponent. 
The  women,  too,  were  not  backward  in  defense 
of  their  porcine  friends  when  necessity  called 
for  e.\ertion  on  their  -part  to  save  them  from 
destruction,  as  is  evidenced  by  several  anec¬ 
dotes  of  their  intrepidity  on  such  occasions. 

A  Mrs.  John  Austin,  of  Geneva  Township, 
one  day,  while  her  husband  was  absent  from 
home,  was  alarmed  by  the  sound  of  an  unusual 
commotion  among  her  pigs,  and  looking  in  the 
direction  of  the  sty,  which  stood  just  back  of 
the  cabin,  she  beheld  a  bear  just  in  the  act  of 
climbing  over  the  inclosure  among  a  group  of 
three  or  four  promising  shoats,  which  she  fondly 
hoped  would  one  day  fill  the  pork  barrel  and 
serve  to  supply  her  table  with  animal  food  dur¬ 
ing  the  long  dreary  months  of  the  next  Winter. 
For  a  period  of  many  weeks  had  she  nursed, 
watched  and  fed  them,  in  anticipation  of  their 
future  usefulness,  and  she  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  parting  with  them.  But  how  to 
»ve  them?— that  was  the  question.  There 
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was  no  one  near  to  aid  in  their  salvation,  and 
she  must  depend  upon  herself,  or  lose  her  pork. 
The  danger  was  imminent,  and  decisive  action 
necessary.  Her  mind  was  soon  made  up ;  she’d 
save  her  pigs,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Call¬ 
ing  her  children,  she  sent  them  up  into  the 
loft  and  took  away  the  ladder,  that  they  might 
be  safe  in  case  she  was  unsuccessful  or  should  be 
overcome  by  the  bear.  Taking  down  her  hus 
band's  rifle,  which  hung  on  its  pegs  behind  the 
door  of  the  cabin,  she  carefully  examined  it  to 
see  if  it  was  loaded,  but,  in  her  baste,  overlooked 
the  priming.  The  increasing  confusion  in  the 
sty  warned  her  that  delays  were  dangerous,  and 
she  sallied  forth  to  encounter  bruin,  who  was 
already  on  his  way  to  the  forest  with  one  of 
the  pigs  in  his  arms.  The  latter  was  giving 
vent  to  his  fears  in  the  most  piercing  and  piti¬ 
ful  tones,  while  his  captor,  intent  only  on  secur¬ 
ing  his  prize,  was  marching  off  at  a  rapid  pace 
on  his  hind  feet,  bolding  the  pig  as  a  mother 
holds  her  babe,  and  indifferent  alike  to  his 
struggles  and  his  pathetic  appeals  for  mercy 
and  relief.  A  momentary  tremor  seized  upon 
the  frame  of  the  heroine,  and  the  blood  ran 
chill  through  her  heart,  as  her  gaze  revealed 
the  figure  of  a  bear  of  the  largest  size — an  an¬ 
tagonist  whom  many  a  stalwart  hunter  would 
have  hesitated  before  attacking.  No  time  was 
given  her,  however,  to  deliberate,  for  the  bear 
bad  discovered  her  approach  almost  as  soon  as 
she  turned  the  corner  of  the  cabin.  Dropping 
his  burden,  he  turned  to  face  his  enemy,  and 
presented  a  front  which  might  have  appalled  a 
much  stouter  heart  than  that  of  our  heroine ; 
while  the  pig — language  fails  us  in  the  attempt 
to  describe  the  emotions  which  filled  the  breast 
of  that  now  overjoyed  pig,  as  he  took  his  way 
with  hasty  strides  to  his  former  quarters,  and 
snuggled  down  by  the  side  of  his  companions, 
with  many  a  grunt  of  satisfaction  at  his  escape 
from  the  jaws  of  impending  death.  We  leave 
it  to  the  imagination  of  our  readers,  with  the 
aid  of  the  illustration,  to  supply  a  deficiency 
which  our  pen  is  utterly  incapable  of  doing. 

Standing  thus  at  bay,  in  an  attitude  which 
threatened  an  attack  on  his  part,  the  bear 
awaited  the  coming  of  his  adversary.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  between  her  and  him  there  was  a  Vir¬ 
ginia  worm  fence,  which  formed  a  sort  of  breast¬ 
work.  and  offered  a  very  eligible  rest  for  her 
rifle.  Resting  her  weapon  upon  the  upper  rail 
of  the  fence,  she  kneeled  upon  one  knee,  and 
took  deliberate  aim  at  the  heart  of  her  savage 
enemy.  For  the  space  of  a  minute  the  two  re¬ 
mained  in  this  position,  until,  assured  of  her 
aim,  Mrs.  Austin  pulled  the  trigger.  To  her 
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horror  and  diBmaj,  the  stt-ul  emitted  Bparks. 
but  no  report  followed.  The  trusty  rifle  had 
missed  lire.  How  shall  we  describe  the  feelings 
which  heaved  her  bosom',  as  her  eye  glanced 
along  the  barrel  until  it  rested  upon  the  dark 
form  of  the  bear,  fearing  lest  he  should  spring 
upon  her  and  tear  her  limb  from  limb.  Her 
own  life,  and  the  lives  of  her  children  rested 
upon  the  success  of  her  shot,  and  should  he 
change  his  position  so  ns  to  present  a  less  vul¬ 
nerable  part  to  her  aim,  she  felt  that  her  hope 
was  void  and  her  fate  certain.  The  animal  still 
remained  in  the  same  position,  however,  and 


with  as  little  movement  as  possiLle  she  drew 
back  the  hammer,  and  again  aimed  full  at  his 
breast  Again  the  piece  missed  fire,  and  her 
heart  sank  within  her  as  she  saw  the  bear  move, 
as  though  he  disliked  his  ambiguous  position, 
and  desired  to  change  it.  Not  daring  to  lower 
her  piece  to  examine  it,  and  hoping  that  the 
third  attempt  might  be  more  effectual,  she 
again  essayed  to  discharge  it ;  but  when,  for 
the  third  time  it  failed  to  explode,  she  felt  a 
sensation  of  horror  creep  over  her  which  seemed 
to  curdle  the  life-blood  in  her  veins,  and  her 
limbs  seemed  palsied  with  terror  as  the  bear — 
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wliu  bad  by  this  time  become  disgusted  wiib  I 
the  idea  of  being  made  a  target  ot— and  that,  j 
too,  by  a  woman  -  dropped  upon  all  fours,  and,  I 
as  she  thought,  prepared  to  spring  upon  her. 
Satisfied,  however,  with  his  own  exhibition  of 
prowess — or,  perhaps,  fearful  of  attacking  one 
who  bad  shown  herself  so  brave,  he  turned  on 
his  heels,  and  started  off  on  a  sidelong  trot  for 
the  woods,  the  deep  recesses  of  which  soon  hid 
him  from  sight. 

Perhaps  it  was  fortunate  for  Mrs.  Austin  that 
her  rifle  failed  to  explode.  Had  she  wounded 
the  animal  instead  of  killing  him,  or  failed  to 
hit  a  vital  part,  no  power  on  earth  could  have 
saved  her  from  his  savage  vengeance.  A 
wounded  bear  is  one  of  the  most  terrific  beasts 
to  encounter,  and  the  hunter  will  seldom  at¬ 
tack  one  of  these  dusky  denizens  of  the  forest 
unless  be  has  other  arms  to  depend  upon, 
should  bis  rifle  fail  to  strike  the  seat  of  life. 
She  did  not  stop  to  consider  the  subject,  how¬ 
ever,  but  hastening  back  to  her  cabin,  she  threw 
herself  upon  the  floor,  and  gave  vent  to  her 
overwrought  feelings  in  a  flood  of  tears.  The 
excitement  which  had  gradually  wrought  her 
up  to  a  fearful  pitch  of  feeling  was  gone,  and 
the  revulsion  was  so  groat  as  to  completely 
unnerve  her.  She  soon  rallied  again,  and  her 
first  act,  on  becoming  more  calm,  was  to  offer 
thanks  to  that  Providence  which  had  watched 
over  and  protected  her  in  her  hour  of  need. 

- - 
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County  of  Saratoga.  There  were  then  perhaps 
twenty  persons  where  there  are  now  a  hundred 
thousand,  and  the  lands  which  are  worth  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  were  then  “  sold  for  £4  ($10) 
quit  rent,  to  bo  paid,  in  current  money  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  yearly,  forever  on  the  feast 
day  of  the  Annunciation  of  our  blessed  Virgin 
Mary,”  (commonly  called  Lady  Day,)  Ac.,  Ac. 
Besides  the  sum  paid  to  the  Crown,  the  origi¬ 
nal  lords  of  the  soil  received  “  £C0  ($150)  cur¬ 
rent  money  of  the  Province  of  New  York,  and 
of  sundry  goods  to  them  in  hand  paid.”  An¬ 
other  part  of  the  stipulation  with  the  Crown 
was,  that  a  settlement  should  be  made  within 
seven  years,  or  the  title  should  be  forfeited ; 
and  BO  lit  le  value  was  placed  upon  the  pur¬ 
chase  that  not  a  clearing  was  made  till  they 
were  on  the  point  of  forfeiture.  In  1715  the 
first  hut  was  built,  and  a  hundred  thousand 
acres  was  the  bribe  which  tempted  the  adven¬ 
turer  to  shoulder  his  ax  and  penetrate  so  far 
into  the  wilderness. 

From  that  time  until  the  close  of  the  French 
war  little  more  was  done  toward  establishing 
permanent  villages  along  the  frontier,  for  the 
inhabitants  were  constantly  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  war,  and  had  little  time  or  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace.  It  is 
known  that  the  Indians  were  in  the  habit  of 
slaking  their  thirst  and  washing,  in  order  to  be 
cleansed,  in  the  fountains  which  arc  now  used 
for  the  healing  of  the  nations ;  but  yet  it  is 
evident  that  they  had  no  idea  of  the  real 
value  of  the  hills  and  valleys  with  which  they 
parted  for  so  paltry  a  sum.  Gold  was  to  them 
only  a  glittering  bauble,  and  could  they  have 
foreseen  that  these  rocks,  and  the  sparkling 
waters  which  issued  from  their  sides,  could  be 
coined  by  the  white  man  into  gold,  they  would 
not,  perhaps,  have  received  the  price.  That  it  was 
a  good  hunting  ground  they  knew,  but  they 
knew  also  that  the  deer  and  the  moose  would 
flee  before  the  step  of  the  pale-face,  and  the 
smoke  of  the  wigwam  would  not  curl  around 
the  white  man’s  cabin.  So  they  fell  back  be¬ 
fore  the  march  of  the  pursuer,  till,  beyond  the 
prairies  and  the  great  lakes,  they  have  almost 
wasted  away. 

Sir  William  Johnson  the  Indian  believed  to 
be  his  friend.  Alas,  so  prone  was  his  own 
heart  to  kindness  that  he  trusted  his  enemy 
when  be  spoke  in  the  bland  tones  of  friendship. 
'The  baronet  wooed  and  won  an  Indian  maiden, 
and  the  sister  of  the  proudest  of  forest  chief¬ 
tains  became  the  wife  of  one  of  England’s  titled 
lords.  With  her  he  obtained  the  favor  of  all 
her  people,  and  lands  without  limit  were  added 


It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  our  country 
that  the  history  of  every  city,  town  and  hamlet 
may  be  traced  to  its  rude  beginnings ;  the  log 
cabin  and  little  clearing  that  first  dotted  the 
wilderness,  each  has  its  romantic  story,  and 
though  it  may  not  be  like  the  associations 
which  cluster  around  the  castles  of  the  old 
world,  the  legendary  tales  of  giants  and  genii, 
it  is  not  the  less  sacredly  embalmed  in  the 
memory  of  some  “  old  family,”  and  enshrined 
in  the  affections  of  their  descendants.  The 
strongholds  of  our  forefathers  were  their  brave 
hearts,  and  the  strong  right  arm  their  sure  de¬ 
fense.  The  trophies  of  their  victories  arc  the 
broad  acres  their  children  now  cultivate,  and 
the  monuments  of  their  skill  are  the  cities  and 
villages  that  stand  almost  as  thickly  ns  stood 
the  forest  trees  in  the  days  of  the  red  man’s 
glory. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  on  the  second  day  of  November,  1708, 
Was  granted  to  certain  of  her  loving  subjects 
Ihe  famous  patent  of  Kayadcrosscros,  in  the  | 
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to  U.d  poii^eK^MOUi>,  uuU  iu  tliu  Ku\  ulul.uuuiy 
struggle  all  the  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations 
rallied  around  the  standard  of  Britain’s  King. 

There  is  told  a  story  that  King  Hendrick, 
another  famous  chief,  once  said  to  him  :  “  Sir 
■Wdiiam,  1  have  dreamed  a  dream.” 

*■  Well,  what  is  it  ?”  said  the  baron. 

“  I  dreamed  that  the  new  regimental  suit 
which  you  have  lately  worn  became  mine.” 

By  the  Indian's  creed  a  dream  was  prophetic, 
and  not  to  have  granted  what  was  thus  typi¬ 
fied  as  belonging  to  dreams  would  have  been  a 
breach  of  good  faith  and  friend.'ihip.  So  the 
costly  gold  embroidered  suit  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  lord  of  the  forest.  Some  time 
afterward,  when  the  stratagem  was  forgotten 
by  the  Indian,  Sir  William  says  to  him  :  “King 
Hendrick,  I  have  had  a  curious  dream.” 

“  What  is  it  ?”  was  the  reply. 

“  I  dreamed  that  all  the  lands  which  lie  within 
certain  borders  included  in  your  dominions 
were  mine.” 

“  They  are  yours,”  said  the  chief ;  “  but  I 
will  be  careful  how  I  dream  with  your  Honor 
again.” 

Thus  the  skillful  tactician  gained  what  the 
stern  conqueror  could  never  have  done. 

Sir  William  acquired  his  title  by  defending 
Fort  William  Henry,  and  was  wounded  in  the 
defense  of  Lake  George,  after  which  he  took 
up  his  residence  at  Johnstown,  about  thirty 
miles  west  of  the  Springs. 

With  his  name  is  connected  the  first  authen¬ 
ticated  account  of  the  remedial  cfiicacy  of  the 
mineral  waters.  He  was  ill,  and  the  Indians 
said,  “Come  to  the  fountain  which  wc  will 
show  you  and  be  healed.”  They  bore  him  on 
a  litter  through  the  woods,  and  he  was  three 
days  making  what  was  then  dignified  by  the 
name  of  an  “  expedition.” 

He  drank  and  was  healed.  There  was  no 
telegraph,  no  railroad,  and  scarcely  a  printing 
press  in  the  land  to  send  abroad  the  tidings. 
It  was  nevertheless  told  in  Gath,  and  published 
in  the  streets  of  Askelon  ;  and  it  is  not  strange 
that  now  the  glory  thereof  has  filled  the  whole 
earth. 

There  arc  those  living  who  well  remember 
when  Saratoga  was  little  more  than  a  wilder¬ 
ness,  who  look  around  upon  the  thousands  and' 
thousands  who  assemble  here — the  beauty, 
wealth  and  fashion  of  the  world — and  think, 
“  When  I  was  a  child  and  ran  in  careless  play 
upon  the  sand,  a  few  forlorn  and  pallid  in¬ 
valids  were  all  that  reminded  me  that  my  birth¬ 
place  was  for  anything  renowned.”  “  I  came 
hera,”  said  an  old  gentleman,  “when  there 


Nvere  but  lui'ce  good  looking  bouses  iu  the 
place.”  Here  is  an  old  lady  who  watched  the 
gradations  of  fashion  more  than  seventy  years 
at  the  most  fashionable  watering-place  in  the 
world,  and  can  assure  modern  belles  that  they 
are  not  the  inventors  of  hoops,  or  of  scarcely 
any  other  extravagance.  Here  is  a  description 
of  the  petticoat  iu  the  days  of  old,  and  though 
not  referring  to  a  period  quite  so  modern  us  the 
one  she  could  remember,  will  apply  equally  well 
to  any  time  in  which  it  was  worn :  “  The  hoop 
has  been  known  to  expand  and  contract  itself 
from  the  size  of  a  butter-churn  to  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  three  hogsheads.  Many  are  the  in¬ 
conveniences  that  accrue  to  her  Majesty's  lov¬ 
ing  subjects  from  the  petticoats— as  hurting 
men’s  shins,  sweeping  down  the  wares  of  indus¬ 
trious  females  in  the  street,  &c.  I  sometimes  en¬ 
tertained  myself  by  observing  what  a  large 
quantity  of  ground  was  hid  under  a  spreading 
petticoat ;  and  what  little  patches  of  earth 
were  covered  by  creatures  with  wigs  and  hats 
in  comparison  to  those  spaces  that  were  distin¬ 
guished  by  flounces,  fringes  and  petticoats.” 
The  petticoats  are  blown  up  into  an  enormous 
concave,  and  rise  every  day  more  and  more. 
If  the  men  should  adopt  the  fashion  of  trunk 
hose,  a  man  and  his  wife  would  fill  a  whole 
pew  in  church. 

Afterward  the  petticoat  was  spoken  of  as 
“frightfully  scanty,”  the  shoes  elaborately 
sandaled,  tbe  stockings  of  thick  silk,  and  the 
pocket  handkerchief  as  bearing  a  good  seam¬ 
stress  hem,  subject  to  no  other  ornament  than 
its  neat  red  mark  in  the  corner. 

Long,  pointed  waists,  laced  in  front  over 
white  or  colored  satin,  are  by  no  means  a 
modern  invention,  and  the  tacques  and  negliga 
of  the  present  day  are  an  exact  copy  of  those 
worn  half  a  century  ago.  Neither  are  the 
“  strong-minded  women  ”  of  our  time  the  only 
ones  who  have  donned  male  attire.  Ladies  are 
described  by  one  writer  as  wearing  cloth  pe¬ 
lisses,  formed  like  a  man’s  coat,  with  a  velvet 
collar,  a  round  black  beaver  hat,  silk  cravat, 
and  boots  with  high  military  heels,  a  sprigged 
black  lace  vail ;  the  troussers,  which  peeped 
below  the  short  petticoat,  alone  showing  the 
weaker  sex.  This  would  correspond  very  well 
with  the  riding  dress  of  a  modern  belle,  but  the 
driving  dress  of  that  period  was  a  box  coat  and 
cape,  a  round  white  beaver  hat,  a  cravat,  and 
Jleman  bools;  the  costume  beneath  the  coat 
consisted  of  a  cambric  dress,  sitting  close  to  the 
form,  sometimes  without  even  a  plait  in  the 
skirt,  and  gored  in  such  a  manner  as  to  dis¬ 
close  the  shape  of  the  limbs.  The  robe  was 
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sometimes  even  dampened  to  make  it  sit  cioser. 
The  lighter  the  clothing,  the  more  fashionable. 

Those  who  think  there  Is  nothing  like  the  ex¬ 
travagance  of  the  Saratoga  fashionables  of  the 
present  day,  may  here  learn  that  our  grandames 
were  not  without  the  feminine  weaknesses 
which  led  them  to  study  the  effects  of  toilet 
quite  as  assiduously  as  is  done  by  a  modern 
belle. 

It  was  from  the  bubbling  fountain  inclosed  in 
the  curious  formation  called  “High  Rock” 
that  Sir  William  Johnson  drank,  and  this,  with 
the  “  Flat  Rock  Spring,”  were  the  only  ones 
generally  known.  The  “  Congress,”  which  may 
owe  some  of  its  celebrity  to  its  grand  sounding 
name,  was  discovered  in  1792,  and  was  seen  is¬ 
suing  from  a  little  fissure  in  the  rock  ;  and  for 
many  years  was  caught  in  tumblers  as  it 
flowed,  without  any  effort  to  enlarge  the  stream 
or  increase  the  facility  of  furnishing  it  to  greater 
numbers.  It  is  a  well-authenticated  statement 
that  moose  and  deer  were  in  the  habit  of 
thronging  these  waters  to  quench  their  thirst, 
or  because  the  peculiar  taste  was  grateful  to 
their  palates;  and  for  many  years  after  in¬ 
valids  and  fashionables  made  it  a  Summer 
haunt,  a  group  of  Indian  cabins  might  be  seen, 
here-and  there,  in  the  surrounding  forest,  with 
the  dusky  inmates  sallying  forth  to  fish  in  the 
stream  or  hunt  game  in  the  woods.  They  have 
long  since  resigned  all  right  and  title  to  the 
proprietorship  of  the  bright  valley  which  was 
so  long  to  them  a  cherished  spot,  and  seem  con¬ 
tent  that  a  hated  race  should  possess  the  soil 
over  which  they  were  so  long  undisputed  mon- 
archs.  Yet  there  is  every  year  a  little  rem¬ 
nant,  the  degenerate  sons  of  a  noble  race,  who 
come  and  pitch  their  tents  within  the  village 
suburbs,  and,  living  in  filth  and  degredation, 
sell  their  insignificant  wares  to  those  who  have 
grown  rich  upon  the  spoils  of  a  crushed  and 
conquered  people. 

But  there  is  now  and  then  a  remnant  of 
beauty  among  them,  even  as  they  are,  that  at¬ 
tracts  the  admiration  and  wins  the  love  of  a 
high-born  youth  ;  and  not  many  years  since  a 
dark-haired  maiden  found  herself  perseveringly 
wooed  by  one  whose  wealth  and  high  position 
ranked  him  among  the  noblemen  of  a  Republi¬ 
can  land  He  did  not  dream  of  being  rejected 
when  he  offered  his  hand  to  a  forest  damsel, 
but  she  said  “  Nay  ”  to  his  wooings.  for  she  did 
indeed  consider  herself  of  a  nobler  lineage,  and 
yet  understood  too  well  that  in  his  luxurious 
home,  where  he  promised  she  should  be  his 
equal,  she  would  only  live  his  slave.  She  said 
“  Nay,”  and  returned  to  her  forest  home  to  give 


her  heart  to  a  chieftain  of  her  own  tribe,  to 
share  with  him  the  wigwam,  and  dress  for  him 
deerskims  and  cook  for  him  venison,  content 
This  is  all  that  remains  for  her  people. 

It  is  not  two  hundred  years  since  the  whole 
surrounding  country  was  an  unbroken  wilder¬ 
ness,  and  it  seems  impossible  that  anything  less 
than  the  magic  wand  of  some  'genii  or  fairy 
could  have  transformed  it  into  a  scene  like  the 
one  on  which  I  now  gaze.  From  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  site  my  vision  encircles  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  valley.  The  three  great  hotels 
are  the  salient  points,  and,  when  peopled  by 
their  throngs  of  Summer  pleasure-seekers,  are 
little  villages  by  themselves.  Each  will  com¬ 
fortably  lodge  some  six  hundred  persons,  and 
each  isfurnished  with  all  the  elegancies  of  a  lux¬ 
urious  home.  Congress  Hali  was  built  in  1812, 
but,  with  only  about  half  its  present  capacity. 
For  many  years  it  was  the  chosen  retreat  of 
the  wealth  and  fashion  of  the  nation  ;  but. 
though  seeming  so  spacious  when  it  was  first 
erected,  it  soon  became  narrow  in  its  propor¬ 
tions  and  dingy  in  its  adornings.  The  Union 
was  then  erected  opposite,  and  in  1824  the 
United  States,  with  cottages  in  the  form  of 
three  sides  of  a  parallelogram  inclosing  an 
open  court,  the  grounds  of  which  are  entirely 
shut  out  from  the  noise  of  streets  and  the  gaze 
of  pa88<;r8-by,  and  kept  in  all  the  perfection  of 
an  English  park.  Well  w’e  remember  the  first 
morning  we  looked  out  upon  it,  when  the  sun 
was  just  gilding  the  tree  tops,  and  the  birds 
were  performing  a  grand  oratorio  that  struck 
upon  our  ears  as  the  sweetest  melody  we  had 
ever  heard  by  art  or  nature's  musicians. 

In  1855  Congress  Hall  was  purchased  by 
Hathorn  &  Hall,  and,  besides  being  entirely  re¬ 
modelled,  increased  to  double  its  original  ca¬ 
pacity.  Promenade  ten  times  across  its  grand 
piazza  and  you  have  walked  a  mile.  Being 
j  opposite  the  Union,  the  two  seem  like  one,  and 
the  guests  of  both  like  members  of  one  family. 
Putnam  &  Payne  are  now  the  proprietors  of 
the  Union,  and  they  have  this  year  added 
largely  and  improved  greatly  their  establish¬ 
ment,  which  covers  four  acres  of  ground,  in¬ 
closing  a  garden  which  is  as  quiet  as  any  rural 
green,  and  rarely  beautiful. 

There  can  be  no  rivalship  between  these 
three  hotels,  and  the  season  exhibits  little  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  amount  of  their  patronage.  Besides 
these  are  the  American,  the  Crescent  and  Co¬ 
lumbian,  and  innumerable  private  residences 
where  visitors  find  the  comfort  and  quiet  of 
their  secluded  homes. 

In  the  valley  are  nearly  two  hundred  differ- 
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ent  Springs,  each  ditt'ering  Irom  the  other  in 
some  essential  ingredient,  which  seems  too 
marvelous  to  credit,  but  has  been  so  well  es¬ 
tablished  that  truth  is  in  no  danger  now  from 
the  repetition.  In  one  place  there  is  a  group 
of  ten,  in  another  three— but,  however  near 
together,  never  exactly  alike.  But  the  Con¬ 
gress,  Empire  and  Hamilton  are  most  used, 
and  most  agreeable  to  the  taste.  But  around 
the  Congress  alone  gathers  the  fashionable 
throng,  because  it  is  situated  at  the  entrance 
of  a  beautiful  park,  where  thousands  may  take 
a  morning  waik  and  scarcely  meet  by  the  way. 

Pleasure  is  conducive  to  health  as  well  as 
health  to  pleasure,  and  people  always  seek  as 
much  as  possible  to  combine  the  two.  We  are 
always  reminded  of  the  pool  of  Betheeda  as  we 
stand  waiting,  not  to  be  dipped  in  the  water, 
but  to  have  the  water  dipped  for  us,  and  no 
where  else  in  the  worid,  except  perhaps  at 
Baden-Baden,  is  presented  a  scene  like  the  one 
we  look  upon  any  pleasant  Summer  morning  be¬ 
neath  this  crystal  dome  and  along  these  grav¬ 
eled  walks — thronged  with  lords  and  ladies 
gay  ;  the  air  filled  with  the  music  of  the  band, 
the  music  of  birds  and  the  music  of  waters.  It 
is  the  crowd  of  a  great  city,  without  its  bustle 
and  its  noise,  and  here  are  the  representatives 
of  every  kindred,  tongue  and  people. 

It  must  be  that  the  waters  are  life  and  health 
to  all  who  come,  for  the  number  who  have 
tested  them  must  now  be  millions.  But  it  is 
curious  that  the  gas  which  escapes  from  them 
is  immediately  fatal  to  the  lives  of  all  animals 
which  happen  to  be  immersed  in  it,  and  even 
fishes  and  frogs  survive  but  a  short  time  in 
the  water.  A  sprightly  live  mouse  was  con¬ 
fined  in  the  bottom  of  a  glass  which  was  filled 
with  the  gas,  and  it  expired  in  less  than  a  min¬ 
ute.  A  lighted  taper  will  immediately  be  ex¬ 
tinguished  if  immersed  in  it 

Bread  made  of  the  water,  together  with  sour 
cream,  is  very  light  and  palatable  when  warm, 
but  when  cold  becomes  heavy  and  clammy,  like 
unleavened  bread.  It  is  much  used  by  country 
people  for  hot  flores  and  Indian  cakes. 

To  add  to  the  attractions  of  the  waters  the 
Saratogians  invent,  discover  and  congregate 
every  species  of  amusement  to  tempt  those  who 
come  to  tarry ;  and  after  breakfast  the  throngs 
to  the  billiard  rooms,  ten-pin  alleys,  and  some 
more  exceptionable  places,  are  as  regular  as  to 
the  spring.  Amusement  is  the  watchword,  and 
it  is  very  amusing  to'see  those  who  scarcely 
believe  in  smiling  at  home  partake  freely  of 
all  that  is  set  before  them,  quieting  their  con¬ 
sciences  by  saying,  “  It  is  only  at  Saratoga ; 


once  in  our  lives  we  may  see  a  little  of  the 
world,”  and  so  they  dance,  and  dress,  and 
play  ;  but  what  effect  it  has  when  they  return 
to  the  hum-drum  of  every-day  life  we  cannot 
say.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  however,  that 
it  is  good,  and  not  evil. 

The  assembling  together  of  so  many  of  dif¬ 
ferent  tastes,  prejudices  and  habits  produce  an 
amalgamation  and  neutralization  which  is  most 
beneficial  to  a  great  people.  On  the  plains  of 
Saratoga  was  struck  the  death  blow  to  British 
tyranny,  thus  rendering  it  a  hallowtd  tpot  to 
every  American  heart ;  and  it  is  meet  that 
here  should  gather  together,  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  Union,  those  who  have  inherit¬ 
ed  freedom  as  a  birth-right,  to  talk  with  one 
another  and  strengthen  national  unity  and  love 
of  country.  It  is  the  National  Exchange, 
where  the  balances  of  interest  are  poised  more 
gently,  but  more  truly,  than  amid  the  wrang- 
lings  of  the  Capitol. 


AUNT  BECKY’S  LOAD  OF  WOOD. 

Tlie  short  aud  simple  annals  of  the  poor.’’ 

Aunt  Becky  was  poor ;  but  she  could  not 
help  that,  and  was  not  to  blame  for  it.  Her 
poverty  was  owing  to  circumstances  entirely 
beyond  her  control.  Like  thousands  of  others 
of  the  poor  of  this  world,  whose  “  destruction 
is  their  poverty,”  she  plodded  through  her 
daily  little  round  with  one  single  thought  in 
her  head,  and  that  was  how  to  keep  soul  and 
body  together  for  that  single  day.  Obeying 
the  divine  injunction,  she  took  no  thought  for 
the  morrow — “  Sufficient  unto  the  day  was  the 
evil  thereof,”  to  her.  Her  husband  long  ago 
took  to  drink,  and  soon  went  the  way  of  all 
drunkards — first  to  the  watch-house ;  then  to 
Blackwell’s  Island  ;  and  then  to  Potter’s  Field. 
Before  his  final  departure,  however,  he  had 
managed  to  strip  their  humble  tenement  of 
everything  movable,  and  sold  it  by  piecemeal, 
day  after  day,  for  rum. 

First  went  the  little  sofa-couch.  It  was  hied 
away  while  Aunt  Becky  was  gone  to  market, 
and  she  could  get  no  trace  of  it  afterward. 
Aunt  Becky  wept  It  was  the  only  genteel 
thing  they  had  in  the  house.  She  had  made 
the  covering  of  it  with  her  own  hands  ;  and  it 
was  a  comfort  to  her  to  sit  on  it ;  and  when 
her  friends  and  neighbors  occasionally  dropped 
in  to  have  a  little  chat,  it  was  a  comfort  to  her 
to  ask  them  to  sit  on  the  sofa ;  and  when  they 
praised  the  nice  article,  the  little  glow  of  honest 
pride  that  mantled  Aunt  Becky’s  healthful 
cheek  was  surely  pardonable.  Aunt  Becky 
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wept ;  and  her  husband  told  her  she  was  a  fool ;  eight  dollars  a  tun,  while  the  rich  man  paid 
be  said  the  thing  was  no  sort  of  use  ;  they  had  but  five  dollars.  She  hod  to  buy  her  little 
plenty  of  chairs  in  the  house,  and  she  could  sit  groceries  by  the  pound,  and  the  half-pound, 
on  them.  And  so  she  did  for  a  time,  and  tried  and  quarter  pound,  at  a  nominal  price  of  ten 
to  become  reconciled  to  her  loss ;  but  presently  to  twenty  per  cent  more  than  the  rich  man  paid 
the  chairs  begun  to  disappear,  one  by  one,  till  for  his,  who  bought  them  by  the  quantity, 
at  last  there  were  only  two  broken-backed  Worse  than  all  this,  while  the  rich  man  obtained 
ones  left,  that  could  not  be  sold  for  a  three-  his  full  weight  and  measure.  Aunt  Becky’s 
cent  drink.  weight  and  measure  generally  came  to  her 

Then  the  dishes  in  her  neatly  arranged  cup-  light  and  short.  And  to  cap  the  climax,  while 
board  slyly  disappeared  from  time  to  time,  till  the  dealers  gave  out  their  best  articles  to  the 
none  but  cracked  and  broken  ones  remained,  rich  customer,  the  poor,  damaged,  unsalable 
And  then  some  of  her  best  clothes,  and  finally  articles  were  turned  olf  upon  Aunt  Becky ;  for 
the  mattrass  on  which  she  rested  her  weary  anything  would  do  for  the  poor  old  woman, 
limbs  at  night,  all  were  taken  stealthily  away,  |  What  if  she  did  find  fault  and  scold  ?  Nobody 


and  sold  to  pay  for  rum.  At  last  the  body  of 
the  brutalized  and  self-destroyed  husband  was 
taken  away  also,  at  the  public  charge,  and 
buried  in  Potter’s  Field,  leaving  Aunt  Becky 
pcnnyless,  with  one  poor  idiot  boy  twelve  years 
old  to  feed,  besides  herself. 

In  a  few  days  the  landlord  called  for  his 
month’s  rent  in  advance.  Aunt  Becky  had 
nothing  to  pay  with,  and  the  charitable  land¬ 
lord  gave  her  till  the  next  day  to  clear  out. 
She  found  a  friend,  a  widow,  as  poor  as  herself, 
who  occupied  one  small  room  with  five  smaii 
children.  She  told  Aunt  Becky  to  bring 
Johnny  along,  and  they  would  try  to  do  the 
best  they  could.  So  there  were  eight  in  that 
small  room,  to  cook,  cat,  and  sleep,  when  they 
could  get  anything  to  cook ;  and  in  the  same 
room  too,  they  did  their  washing  and  other 
work,  when  they  could  get  anything  to  do. 
But  if  the  w'idows  had  little  else,  they  had 
abundance  of  kindness,  and  that  made  their  lot 
comfortable. 

Aunt  Becky  was  forty  ;  but  she  looked  much 
older,  for  her  bard  lot  in  life  had  given  her  a 
careworn  look,  and  brought  wrinkles  before 
their  time.  Still  she  had  a  vigorous  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  large  powers  of  endurance,  and  could 
perform  more  labor  than  most  women  much 
younger  than  herself.  That,  however,  availed 
but  little,  for  she  was  poor;  and  the  world 
around  her  was  cold  and  selfish,  and  much  of 
the  time  she  could  not  get  work  to  do.  And 
when  she  did  find  work,  her  remuneration  was 
screwed  down  to  the  smallest  pittance.  And 
then  her  purchases  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
were  all  made  at  very  great  disadvantage. 
Her  dollar  never  brought  her  so  much  by 
twenty-five  per  cent,  and  sometimes  not  so 
much  by  fifty  per  cent,  as  the  rich  man’s  dollar 
brought  him. 

Aunt  Becky  had  to  buy  her  coals  by  the 
bnshel  or  by  the  peck,  paying  at  the  rate  of 


cared  ;  it  was  only  a  poor  old  woman.  Verily, 
“  the  destruction  of  the  poor  is  their  poverty.” 

But  Aunt  Becky  took  things  like  a  philo¬ 
sopher.  Nothing  really  troubled  her,  save 
when  her  scanty  means  failed  to  procure  a 
comfortable  meal  for  Johnny.  The  boy’s 
clouded  intellect  and  inactive  brain  were  fear¬ 
fully  balanced  by  a  very  active  stomach.  It 
took  no  small  amount  of  food  to  satisfy  his 
hungry  cravings,  and  when  not  promptly  sup¬ 
plied,  he  was  sure  to  make  a  great  ado  about 
it,  and  his  piteous  moans  and  half-uttered  com¬ 
plaints,  which  nobody  but  Aunt  Becky  under¬ 
stood,  always  reached  her  heart  as  soon  as  they 
did  her  ear.  She  cared  little  for  herself ;  she 
could  get  through  the  day  with  a  cold  potato 
or  a  crust  of  bread  without  murmuring ;  but 
she  had  a  tender  love  for  her  idiot  boy,  and 
Johnny’s  cry  for  bread  gnawed  at  her  own 
heart  more  painfully  than  the  keenest  pangs  of 
hunger. 

So,  Aunt  Becky’s  great  business  in  life  was 
to  feed  her  idiot  Johnny  ;  and  when  she  was 
able  to  do  that,  the  day  passed  cheerfully  and 
happily  with  her.  Whatever  little  sum  she 
might  be  able  to  procure  by  her  toil  through 
the  day.  Johnny’s  supper  and  breakfast  was  a 
pretty  sure  thing.  If  the  sum  was  small,  the 
provisions  were  of  poorer  quality  ;  and  if  very 
small,  she  went  without  her  own  meal  in  order 
that  Johnny  might  have  enough.  When  her 
day’s  work  brought  her  larger  returns,  her 
treasury  was  usually  empty  by  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  for  Johnny  was  so  fond  of  good  things,  and 
it  did  her  so  much  good  to  see  him  cat  them, 
that  the  luxury  of  the  meal  was  always  limited 
only  by  the  last  penny  in  her  purse.  So  that 
in  one  respect  Johnny’s  fare  was  like  the  manna 
in  the  wiidomess ;  if.  Aunt  Becky  gathered 
little,  he  had  no  lack,  and  if  she  gathered  much 
there  was  nothing  over. 

Aunt  Becky  had  not  long  enjoyed  the  hospi- 
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tally  of  ber  poor  friend,  the  Widow  Niles,  (for 
there  is  no  use  in  our  keeping  her  name  a  se¬ 
cret,  and  thus  depriving  her  of  the  praise  that 
is  her  due,)  before  they  began  to  discover  that 
there  were  many  advantages  in  their  living  to¬ 
gether  to  counterbalance  the  inconveniences  of 
a  crowded  room.  They  could  do  many  things 
together  better  than  one  could  do  them  alone. 
When  Mrs.  Niles  was  obliged  to  go  out  on 
errands  or  to  procure  work.  Aunt  Becky  took 
care  of  the  little  children.  And  when  Aunt 
Becky  was  abroad,  her  heart  was  quite  at  rest, 
for  she  knew  Johnny  would  be  kindly  taken 
care  of.  So  they  lived  in  a  sort  of  a  miscella¬ 
neous  partnership.  The  terms  and  conditions  of 
their  firm  were  not  defined  and  fixed  by  the 
laws  of  the  land — Aunt  Becky  and  poor  widow 
Niles  were  “  a  law  unto  themselves,”  and 


needed  no  written  code  to  bind  them  to  the 
path  of  duty.  They  had  no  disputing  about 
accounts,  no  quarreling  on  settlement  days, 
and  no  heart-burnings  about  the  division  of 
their  profits.  One  law  they  knew  by  heart, 
and  they  practised  upon  it  too— do  unto  others 
as  you  w’ould  have  others  do  to  you. 

Widow  Niles  was  of  a  delicate  constitution 
and  slender  frame,  but  little  able  to  stand  ex¬ 
posure  and  battle  with  the  rough  elements  of 
the  heartless  world  around  her,  while  Aunt 
Becky  was  robust  and  resolute,  and  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  overcome  difficulties.  It  was  very 
natural,  therefore,  that  they  should  come  to 
the  conclusion  or  understanding  that  the 
Widow  Niles  should,  as  a  general  thing,  look 
after  household  matters,  and  that  Aunt  Becky 
should  attend  to  the  outdoor  work,  such  as 
soliciting  washing, 


sewing,  going  to  mar¬ 
ket,  etc.  They  were 
both  good  washers, 
and  could  do  some¬ 
thing  at  the  needle. 
They  tried  their  hand 
for  a  time  at  making 
shirts  for  sixpence 
apiece  ;  but  with  all 
their  dilligcnce,  and 
working  sixteen  hours 
a  day,  they  could  not 
get  bread  enough  for 
eight  mouths,  more 
especially  as  Johnny 
was  included  in  the 
number.  They  there¬ 
fore  had  to  fall  back 
upon  washing  as  their 
main  resource.  In 
this  occupation,  by 
the  weary  endurance 
of  severe  labor,  and 
prolonging  their 
hours  late  into  the 
night,  they  literally 
made  both  ends  of 
the  day  meet,  and 
kept  themselves  and 
children  from  starva¬ 
tion. 

Seth  Wiu.slow  was 
a  neighbor  to  the  poor 
widows,  but  more  in 
the  scripture  defini¬ 
tion  of  that  term 
than  in  the  vicinity 
of  his  residence  :  for 
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be  did  not  even  live  on  the  same  street. 
He  was  an  industrious  mechanic,  well  to  do  in 
the  world,  and  occupied  a  comfortable  house 
in  a  cleanly  strreet,  w  hile  the  widows’  humble 
quarters  were  in  one  of  those  filthy  by-streets 
of  the  great  metropolis  occupied  promiscuously 
by  poverty  and  crime.  Yet  Mr.  Winslow  was 
not  a  stranger  to  the  two  widows.  The  nearest 
way  to  bis  place  of  business  led  him  directly 
by  the  dilapidated  house  where  they  had  the 
privilege  of  occupying  a  very  uncomfortable 
room  at  a  very  unreasonable  rent.  He  was  a 
very  early  riser,  but  he  had  never  gone  to  his 
work  so  early  that  he  had  not  observed  the 
widows  already  hard  at  work  before  him  ;  nor 
returned  so  late  at  night  that  he  had  not  seen 
them  by  the  dim  light  of  their  tallow  candle 
still  bending  over  the 
washtub  or  the  iron- 
ing-lward.  Seth  Wins¬ 
low  was  a  man  of 
kindly  and  humane 
feelings.  He  had  long 
witnes.'^ed  the  bard 
life-struggle  of  these 
two  poor  women,  and 
bad  several  times  con¬ 
tributed  something 
to  help  them  round 
sharp  corners,  and 
had  therefore  fairly 
earned  the  right  to 
be  culled  their  ndgh- 
bur. 

One  day  while  Mr. 

Winslow  was  at  din¬ 
ner,  his  daughter 
Mary,  a  kind-hearted, 
lively  girl  of  twelve 
years  came  into  the 
room  with  a  fine  be¬ 
nevolent  glow  mant-  & 
ling  her  face  and  fi 
beaming  from  her  | 
eyes,  and  accosted  | 
her  tuther  as  follows :  § 

“Father,  Aunt  f 
Becky  .is  to  the  door,  | 
jtoor  creatnre,and  she  I 
don’t  know  what  to 
do.  She’s  been  all 
round  the  street  try¬ 
ing  to  pick  up  some 
chips  and  sticks  or 
something  to  keep  her 
little  fire  agoing,  and 
she  can’t  find  any¬ 


thing.  And  her  tire  is  all  out,  and  her  coals  are 
all  gone,  and  she  has  n’t  got  a  stick  of  wood, 
andno  money  to  buy  any.  And  she  says  if  she 
can’t  get  through  with  her  wai^bing  and  iron¬ 
ing  to  day,  they  won’t  have  a  mouthful  of  any¬ 
thing  to  cat  to-morrow.  Then  won’t  poor 
Johnny  make  a  time?  Now,  father,  mayn’t 
1  give  her  a  few  sticks  of  wood  out  of  the  wood 
hou.se  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes,  yes,  Mary ;  give  Aunt  Becky  a  few 
sticks  of  wood,  so  she  can  get  through  with  her 
wa.shing.” 

“  Well,  how  many  sticks,  father!” 

“  Oh,  give  her  an  armful ;  give  her  an  arm¬ 
ful,  my  child.” 

“  An  armful,  father  ?  what,  my  armfultor  her 
armful  ?” 


sc 
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“  Why  her  armful,  of  course,  child.” 

“Well,  how  big  an  armful?  or  how  many 
sticks,  father?” 

“  Why,  my  child,  give  her  as  much  as  she 
can  carry  in  her  arms.” 

Away  went  Mary,  with  a  light  heart,  and 
called  Aunt  Becky  to  the  wood-house. 

“Now,  Aunt  Becky,  your  washing  has  got 
to  be  done.  Father  has  told  me  to  give  you 
some  wood,  so  you  can  do  your  washing.  He 
told  me  to  give  you  as  much  as  you  can  carry 
in  your  arms.  Now,  how  much  can  you  carry. 
Aunt  Becky  ?” 

“  The  Lord  knows,”  said  Aunt  Becky,  with 
the  h^picst  look  of  resignation,  “  for  I  never 
triedf^but  I'll  see.” 

Grasping  a  corner  of  her  stout  apron  in  each 
hand,  she  spread  out  a  capacious  platform,  on 
which  to  erect  a  pyramid  of  wood. 

“  There,  Mary,  I'll  hold  so,  and  now  you  pile 
on  the  wood  ;  that’s  a  good  child.” 

Mary  piled  on  a  clever  armful.  “  There, 
Aunt  Becky,  isn't  that  as  much  as  you  can 
carry  ?” 

“  Oh,  no,”  said  Aunt  Becky,  “  I  can  carry  a 
good  deal  more  than  that” 

Mary  piled  on  several  sticks  more.  “  There, 
Aunt  Becky,  I  know  your  arms  will  ache  if  I 
pile  on  any  more.” 

“  No,  no,”  said  Aunt  Becky,  “  more  yet, 
more  yet,  better  let  my  arms  ache  once  than 
hear  Jo^ny  cry  all  day  to-morrow.  Put  on 
them  three  sticks  there  ’tother  side  of  you, 
that’s  a  good  child.” 

Mary  complibd.  “Why,  Aunt  Becky,  I’m 
afraid  you’ll  let  it  foil.  It’s  up  to  your  chin 
now.” 

“  Oh,  no,  I  guess  I  can  carry  more  yet  Put 
on  them  two  sticks  this  side  of  you.” 

The  two  sticks  were  carefully  added  to  the 
load. 

“  Here’s  room  for  another  stick  on  my  left 
arm,”  said  Aunt  Becky. 

Mary  hesitatingly  added  another  stick.  “  Why, 
Aunt  Becky,  you  never  can  carry  it  in  the 
world.’*^ 

“  Oh,  yes  I  can,”  said  Aunt  Becky,  as  she 
carefully  rose  and  turned  toward  the  door,  when 
her  eye  was  arrested  by  a  very  tempting  stick 
of  dry  kindling-wood.  “  There,  put  that  stick 
on,  Mary,  and  I  guess  that  will  do.” 

Aunt  Becky  probably  had  never  heard  how 
the  last  feather  broke  the  camel’s  back.  Mary 
very  carefully  laid  on  the  last  dry  stick,  and 
Mr.  Winslow  came  out  just  in  time  to  see  the 
last  motion.  Aunt  Becky  took  one  slow  step 
toward  the  door,  when  snap  went  her  apron 


strings,  and  down  went  her  whole  load  upon 
he  ground.  Aunt  Becky  stood  motionless  a 
moment — a  perfect  picture  of  despair.  Then 
turning  quickly  with  a  halt-imploring  and  half- 
confident  glance  at  her  benefactor,  she  ex¬ 
claimed  with  earnest  simplicity,  “You  see,  I 
can  go  twice,  I  can  go  twice,  Mr.  Winslow.” 

Mr.  Winslow’s  mouth  puckered  and  his  eye 
twinkled,  as  he  replied  with  a  benevolent 
smile,  “  Yes,  yes.  Aunt  Becky,  that’s  it ;  you 
can  go  twice,  and  that  will  make  it  all  right.” 
- - 

CAPTURE  OF  SANTA  ANNA. 

The  sun  rose  bright  and  beautiful  on  the 
morning  of  the  21st  of  April,  183G,  and  shone 
with  an  unwonted  brilliancy  over  one  of  those 
vast  savannahs  so  characteristic  of  our  south¬ 
western  borders.  Its  earliest  beams  shone  full 
in  the  face  of  the  lion-hearted  hero  of  modern 
Texas,  as  be  lay  sleeping  at  the  foot  of  a  soli¬ 
tary  post-oak,  which  stood  a  little  apart  from  a 
grove  of  timber  on  the  edge  of  one  of  those  vast 
prairies.  The  noisy  bustle  of  the  camp  which 
surrounded  him  betokened  preparations  for  the 
stirring  scenes  of  battle,  and  all,  save  be, 
seemed  wrought  to  the  highest  piteh  of  excite¬ 
ment  and  activity,  in  anticipation  of  the  com¬ 
ing  events  of  the  day.  Tired,  worn  and  weary, 
he  had  thrown  himself  at  the  foot  of  this  mon¬ 
arch  of  the  forest,  with  his  head  resting  upon  a 
coil  of  rope  for  a  pillow,  to  snatch  from  the 
passing  moments  a  brief  repose  from  the  ardu¬ 
ous  duties  of  command.  Arousing  himself  as 
the  first  beam  of  the  coming  orb  of  day  shone 
full  in  his  face,  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and,  cast¬ 
ing  his  eyes  upon  that  luminary,  e.xclaimcd: 
“  The  sun  of  Austcrlitz  has  risen  again.”  ’Twas 
the  natal  day  of  Texan  independence.  The 
little  band  of  seven  hundred  brave  and  deter¬ 
mined  men  who  woke  that  day  to  do  battle  for 
their  country’s  cause,  were  about  to  confront  a 
force  of  three  times  their  number,  commanded 
by  the  Mexican  Napoleon,  in  defense  of  their 
lives,  their  liberties,  and  their  homes.  The 
fate  of  Texas  rested  with  that  little  army,  and 
the  events  of  that  day  were  to  decide  whether, 
like  a  sconrged  whelp,  she  was  to  lie  supine  at 
the  feet  of  her  tyrant,  and  lick  the  hand  that 
chastised  her — or,  like  the  glorious  eagle-bird 
of  America,  she  was  to  soar  on  the  wings  of 
freedom,  to  take  her  place  among  the  free  and 
independent  nations  of  the  earth. 

As  that  sun  went  down  the  western  horizon, 
his  departing  rays  rested  upon  the  person  of 
that  w’ar-worn  hero,  reclining  upon  the  same 
rude  and  rugged  couch  from  which  it  awakened 


him  at  its  coming  on  the  birth  of  that  eventful 
day.  But  bow  different  the  scenes.  Then,  two 
thousand  men,  in  serried  ranks,  and  in  “  all  the 
pride  and  pomp  of  glorious  war,”  awaited  with 
the  utmost  confidence  the  onset  of  that  brave 
and  devoted  little  band,  who,  to  all  appear¬ 
ances,  were  rushing  into  the  embrace  of  certain 
death.  Now  bis  fading  light  shone  upon  groups 
of  fugitives  fiying  in  desperate  haste  from  that 
fearful  and  bloody  field ;  while  the  thrilling 
and  awful  battle-cry :  “  Remember  the  Alamo !” 
sounding  at  their  heels,  precipitated  their  bead- 
long  fiight.  One  half  their  number  lay  stiff  and 
cold  where  the  knives  and  rifie  balls  of  their 
enemies  bad  laid  them ;  scores  had  fallen,  as 


they  fled,  under  the  revengeful  blows  of  their 
pursuers,  and  great  numbers  had  sunk  in  death 
in  the  morass  and  bayou,  which  were  bridged 
over  with  the  carcasses  of  men,  horses  and 
mules.  The  victory  was  won,  and  Texan  in¬ 
dependence  had  been  gained.  Those  noble- 
hearted,  brave  and  hardy  men  returned  to  their 
camp,  and  laid  them  down  to  rest,  conscious 
that  the  possession  of  all  those  cherished  privi¬ 
leges  for  which  they  had  so  desperately  fought 
was  theirs. 

Eight  hundred  Mexicans  were  prisoners  in 
the  hands  of  their  enemies ;  but  the  prize,  with¬ 
out  which  the  victory  would  have  been  incom¬ 
plete,  bad  escaped  their  grasp.  “The  Napo- 
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Icon  of  the  We^t” — the  Dictator  of  Mexico- 
had  not  been  taken.  Early  on  the  morning  of 
the  following  day,  Houston  sent  out  various 
parties  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive.  “  You  will 
find  the  ‘  Hero  of  Tampico,’  ”  said  Houston, 
“  if  you  find  him  at  all,  making  his  retreat  on 
all  fours,  and  he  will  be  dressed  as  bad,  at 
least,  as  a  common  soldier.  Examine  closely 
every  man  you  find.” 

Lieutenant  Sylvester,  a  volunteer  from  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  was  riding  over  the  prairie  on  a  fine 
horse,  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  he  saw  a  man  making  his  way  toward 
Vince’s  Bridge.  The  moment  he  found  hims<ilf 
pursued,  the  fugitive  fell  down  in  the  grass. 
Sylv^Her  dashed  on  in  that  direction,  and  his 
horse  came  very  near  trampling  him  down. 
The  man  sprang  to  his  feet,  and,  apparently 
without  the  slightest  surprise,  looked  his  cap- 
tor  full  in  the  face.  He  was  disguised  in  a 
miserable  rustic  dress.  He  wore  a  skin  cap,  a 
round  jacket,  and  pantaloons  of  blue  domestic 
cotton,  with  a  pair  of  coarse  soldier’s  shoes. 
But  his  face  and  his  manners  bespoke  too 
plainly  that  he  belonged  to  a  different  class 
than  his  garb  betokened ;  and  underneath  his 
coarse  disguise,  Sylvester  saw  that  he  wore  a 
shirt  of  the  finest  cambric.  “  You  are  an  offi¬ 
cer,  I  perceive,  sir,”  said  the  horseman,  touch¬ 
ing  his  hat  politely.  “No,  soldier,”  was  his 
reply,  aud  he  drew  out  a  letter  in  Spanish,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Almonte.  When  he  saw  there  was 
no  hope  of  escape,  he  inquired  for  General 
Houston.  By  this  time  Sylvester  had  been 
joined  by  several  of  his  comrades,  and  mount¬ 
ing  his  prisoner  bt'hind  him,  they  rode  off 
together  to  the  camp,  several  miles  distant. 
As  he  passed  the  Mexican  prisoners,  they  ex¬ 
claimed  with  the  greatest  surprise,  as  they 
lifted  their  caps — “  FA  rrefidenU  !  ” 

Humble  and  dejected,  the  prisoner  was  con¬ 
ducted  into  the  presence  of  his  conqueror, 
whom  he  found  lying  asleep,  endeavoring  to 
regain  a  portion  of  that  strength  upon  which 
the  .superhuman  exertions  of  the  day  previous, 
together  with  a  serious  and  painful  wound,  had 
made  such  large  and  exhausting  draughts. 
Fearful  that  the  exasperated  f(*eling8  of  the 
Texans  might  lead  them  to  revenge  the  mur¬ 
ders  of  the  Alamo  and  Goliad  upon  his  person, 
he  hastened  to  awaken  the  sleeping  hero,  that 
he  might  place  himself  under  his  protection  as 
a  prisoner  of  war,  knowing  full  well  that  his 
only  safety  lay  in  the  honor  of  his  captor. 
Starting  from  his  doze,  Houston  recognized 
the  person  of  the  President,  and  felt  himself 
amply  rewarded  for  all  the  trials,  suffering  and 


privation  he  had  endured,  in  finding  the  hated 
aud  hateful  oppressor  of  his  country  in  hia 
power.  Waving  his  hand  to  a  box  which  stood 
near,  the  only  convenient  seat  at  hand,  he  sent 
for  Almonte,  who  spoke  English  perfectly,  to 
act  as  interpreter. 

Notwithstanding  the  highly  exasperated  feel¬ 
ings  of  his  men,  who  could  scarcely  be  re¬ 
strained  from  venting  their  rage  upon  the  author 
of  the  cold-blooded  massacres  of  their  friends 
and  countrymen,  the  prisoner  was  treated  with 
all  the  attention  and  consideration  to  which 
his  rank  aud  station  entitled  him.  His  own 
marquee,  together  with  all  his  luggage,  was 
given  him,  and  a  guard  was  stationed  to  pro¬ 
tect  him  from  the  danger  of  assassination  by 
the  enraged  men  who  surrounded  him.  Hous¬ 
ton  knew  that  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world 
were  turned  toward  Texas  at  the  present  crisis, 
and  felt  that  a  want  of  magnanimity  in  this  her 
hour  of  victory  would  be  the  death  blow  to  her 
hopes  of  recognition  as  an  independent  State. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  without  great  anxiety 
that  he  watched  over  the  safety  of  his  charge, 
and,  although  suffering  the  most  acute  agony 
from  a  severe  wound  by  which  his  ankle  joint 
had  been  shattered,  his  most  anxious  attention 
was  given  to  the  comfort  and  security  of  the 
Mexican  General.  The  “  Government,”  who 
had  fled  in  every  direction  previous  to  the  ba*- 
tle,  was  called  together,  and  Santa  Anna  given 
up  to  them.  For  seven  months  he  was  kept  a 
close  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  captors. 
Meantime  a  new  Government  had  been  inaugu¬ 
rated,  with  the  “Hero  of  San  Jacinto”  at  the 
head  of  it.  The  people  of  Texas  clamored  for 
the  trial  and  execution  of  the  Dictator,  and  the 
Congress  of  the  new  Republic  passed  an  edict 
bringing  him  to  trial,  but  Houston  vetoed  it, 
and  restored  him  to  liberty  on  bis  own  re¬ 
sponsibility.  How  many  valuable  lives  would 
have  been  saved  —  how  much  suffering  and 
misery  been  spared,  and  how  different  might 
have  been  the  position  of  the  United  States  at 
the  present  time,  had  his  life  been  taken,  is  a 
question  we  are  not  bound  to  solve.  An  All¬ 
wise  Providence  directed  the  course  of  events — 
and,  we  are  bound  to  believe,  for  the  best. 


"MACBETH"  IN  MODERN  LITERATURE. 

Probably  no  other  production  of  the  human 
brain,  of  equal  length,  has  furnished  to  the 
literature  of  subsequent  times  so  large  a  store 
of  familiar  allusions  and  apt  quotations  as  has 
the  tragedy  of  “  Macbeth.” 

This  is  doubtless  owing  in  part  to  the  un- 
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usual  character  of  the  incidents  of  the  play, 
and  to  the  inimitable  dmbUrie  of  the  scenes  in 
which  the  “  witches  ”  appear,  especially  that  of 
the  cauldron — incidents  and  scenes  which  ab¬ 
sorb  the  reader’s  attention,  and  imprint  them¬ 
selves  vividly  in  his  memory.  But  more  than 
this,  it  was  evidently  written  in  the  poet’s  best 
mood.s,  and  received  at  his  hands  a  careful 
elaboration.  It  is  brimful  of  Shakespeare; 
and  this  is  reason  enough  for  its  popularity, 
as  well  as  for  the  fact  stated  in  the  outset 
This  drama  has  served,  therefore,  as  a  sort  of 
charity-fund  of  “  wit  and  wisdom,”  for  the 
especial  beuclit  of  those  whose  craft  it  is 
to  give  expression,  by  tongue  or  pen,  to 
thought. 

The  writer  proposes  to  present,  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  a  summary  of  the  most  current  Mac- 
bethian  proverbs.  The  world  of  authors  and 
orators  may  see  from  this  how  largely  they  are 
indebted  to  this  single  creation  of  a  great  in¬ 
tellect,  while  others  may  learn  the  unsuspected 
eourcc  of  many  of  the  most  common  allusions 
of  daily  speech. 

First,  then,  we  find  in  Banquo’s  judgment  of 
the  “  wierd  sisters,’’  who  had  just  uttered  their 
prophesy  of  Macbeth’s  future  elevation,  a 
formula  that  has  since  served  the  turn  alike  of, 
grief,.disappointment  and  ridicule : 

“  The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  has, 

AnU  thexe  are  of  them.” 

Lady  Macbeth  is  soon  informed  of  the  honor 
awaiting  her  lord,  and  also  of  the  projected 
visit  of  the  reigning  King  beneath  her  roof. 
Her  resolution  is  forthwith  taken  ;  but  now  she 
fears  that  her  husband’s  nature  is  too  full  of 
“  The  mUk  of  human  kindness  ” 

for  the  part  of  a.ssassin  which  she  has  allotted 
him  to  play.  Now,  this  same  “  milk  ”  has  kqd, 
through  all  manner  of  uses,  from  the  day  of 
the  “  sweet  Swan  of  Avon  ”  to  our  own — is 
still  apparently  palatable,  and  probably  sup¬ 
plies  daily  the  necessities  of  some  scores  of 
knights  of  the  quill  and  of  the  rostrum.  In¬ 
deed.  It  has  grown  common  ;  so  that  eonnmseiirs 
are  now  in  the  habit  of  skimming  it,  and  serv- 
ing  up  the  “  cream  of  human  kindness  ”  instead. 
But  the  new  article  seems  to  have  very  much 
the  flavor  of  the  old. 

Hardly  less  serriceable.  in  its  way,  has  been 
the 

“  Proersant  cradle,” 

which,  as  the  royal  retinue  approach  Macbeth’s 
castle.  Banquo  assigns  to  the  martlets  that  have 
built  under  its  caves. 

A  striking  expression  of  contending  desire 


and  dread  is  that  of  the  traitor’s  soliloquy  on 
the  eve  of  his  crime  : 

**  If  it  were  done,  wlien  His  done,  then  Hwere  well 
It  were  done  quickly 

an  idea  which  he  follows  up  with  the  suspicion 
that  this  death-blow  will  not  prove 

“  The  be-ull  and  the  end-all  here.” 

lie,  then  goes  on  to  put  a  “  rod  in  pickle”  for 
the  use  of  all  our  self-constituted  social  dis¬ 
ciplinarians,  in  the  form  of  an  implied  fear  that 
these  “  bloody  instructions,”  in  which  he  was 
practicing  himself,  would 

“  JSdum 

TbjUague  the  inoenUir.^^ 

It  were  useless  to  imagine  how  many  times 
a  resuscitation  of  this  pointed  warning  has 
lieen  made  to  “  plague  the  inventors  ”  of  self- 
seeking  schemes,  centripetal  syllogisms,  and 
other  such  pretty  mental  contrivances. 

After  such  c.scharotic  applications  as  this 
last,  what  a  healing  balm  distils  from  the  words 
in  which  the  contemplated  regicide  recalls  his 
past :  he  had  won 

Golden  opinion!)  from  all  sorts  of  people  I” 

A  sentiment,  by  the  way,  peculiarly  appro¬ 
priate  for  general  use  during  a  “  Presidential 
campaign.”  We  commend  it  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  all  parties  in  the  present  crisis. 

At  this  stage  of  affairs  Mrs.  Macbeth  taunts 
her  husband  with  vacillation  and  imbecility, 
(a  very  unusual  thing,  doubtless,  for  one  of 
her  sex  to  do!)  She  tells  him  he  is  content  to 
live 

J<ettin^  I  dare  nnl  wait  upon  Iioouldy 

like  the  poor  cat  the  adage 

the  mid  adage  being,  as  the  critics  inform  us, 

The  cat  loves  fi-s^h,  but  dares  not  wet  her  feet.” 

The  reply  is  the  language  of  true  bravery : 

I  dure  do  all  that  may  become  a  man ; 

Wlio  dares  do  more,  is  none.** 

But.  in  this  *•  bloody  business,’’  he  suggests  a 
failure  ;  to  which  she  answers  with  the  well- 
known  courageous  averment : 

But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking  pLice, 

And  we’ll  not  fail.” 

Vu/^y  “  the  sticking  pointy^  but,  point  or  placet 
it  is  all  one  to  fledgeling  academicians,  and  to 
various  others,  to  whom  it  has  Ix'on  made, 
agttin  and  again,  a  monitor  of  the  necessity  of 
decision  and  perseverance. 

How  tnie  the  picture  of  night  and  sleep,  so 
often  repented  since,  which  Macbeth  utters  to 
himself  as  he  goes  to  perform  the  fatal  deed : 

“  Now  o’er  the  one  half  world 
Nature  lies  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  almse 
The  curiaineti  steeper,** 

And  what  a  sovereign  thrust  at  all  sly  fel- 
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lows  charguable  with  spiriting  about  for  censur 
able  ends,  he  has  left  us  in  his  request  of  the 
earth  to  hear  not  his  steps, 

**  For  fear 

The  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout. ’’ 

This  simple  quotation  often  serves  better  than 
columns  of  argument ;  for  what  a  desperate 
scamp  he  must  be  who  fears  the  stones  even 
will  turn  tell-tales  on  him ! 

And  now,  when  the  murder  of  Duncan  is 
consummated,  the  troubled  perpetrator  apos¬ 
trophizes  a  blessing  which  he  feels  he  has 
henceforth  lost, 

“  Sleep  that  knits  up  the  raveletl  sleeve  of  care.” 

Very  physiological,  if  we  consider  it ;  for  the 
rents  and  raveiing  in  the  integrity  of  body  and 
mind  made  by  every  day’s  toiis,  it  is  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  sleep  nightly  to  knit  anew  into  whole¬ 
ness. 

Then  comes  a  confession  of  the  infinite  force 
of  guilt ;  the  stained  palm  cannot  be  washed 
white ; 

No  ;  this  my  hand  will  rather 
Tlie  multitudinous  seas  iucarnardine, 

Making  the  green  one  red.” 

Macduff  furnishes  us  with  another  apt  simile 
for  sleep,  which  he  terms 

Death’s  counterfeit.” 

And  young  Donalbain,  on  seeing  his  father 
in  his  own  gore,  and  remembering  that  he  was 
in  the  midst  of  strangers,  strikes  out,  in  the 
moment  of  his  prudent  resolve  to  flee  the  coun¬ 
try,  what  the  “  blood-aud-thunder”  novelists 
have  found  a  most  serviceable  formula : 

“  There’s  daggers  in  men’s  smiles.” 

Our  political  parties  owe  much  to  Shakes¬ 
peare,  but  for  nothing  are  they  more  deeply 
indebted,  perhaps,  than  for  the  following  bonne 
bouche  spoken  by  Macbeth  in  view  of  his  plan 
of  increasing  his  security  by  a  new  assassina¬ 
tion — that  of  Banquo,  when  he  says. 

We  have  icfiched  (ht  make,  not  killed  it,** 

and  adds  the  less  used  complement. 

She'll  close  and  he  herself;  whilst  our  poor  malice 

Remains  in  danger  of  her  former  tooth.” 

Of  Duncan,  the  regicide  says  : 

“  A  fler  life's  Jiifulferer,  he  sleeps  well .’’’ 

flow  appropriate,  when  the  announcement 
comes  anew  that  a  busy  career  has  been  run 
out ;  but  most  so  in  allusions  to  the  last  sleep 
of  those  turbulent  and  unresting  spirits,  whose 
death  seems  a  sequestration  of  part  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  world. 

In  opposition  to  the  familiar  adage,  “  A  bad 
beginning  makes  a  good  ending,”  Macbeth 
testifies  that 

“  Things  tU  begun  strengthen  themselres  in  tU." 


And  since  proverbs  are  certainly  very  useful 
and  convincing  things,  it  is  convenient  thus  to 
have  ail  equuliy  good  one  for  either  side  of  a 
question,  as  occasion  may  require! 

Learning  that  the  son  of  his  new  victim  has 
escaped,  the  royai  assassin  complains  that  he  is 
stiil 

“  Cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confined  ;** 
but,  be  it  observed,  by  his  doubts  and  fears. 
Much  as  this  quotation  is  in  vogue,  it  is  almost 
Invariably  employed  in  speaking  of  material 
environments  ;  seldom  of  the  spiritual  obstruc¬ 
tions  in  respect  to  which  it  was  originally  ut¬ 
tered. 

The  tyrant's  courteous  introduction  to  the 
substantial  work  of  the  repast,  to  which  the 
lords  of  his  realm  were  invited,  has  been  de¬ 
servedly  popular : 

“  Now,  good  digestion  uxsil  on  appetite, 

And  health  on  both.” 

Very  unluckily  for  the  flattering  prospects 
of  a  “  good  digestion,”  however,  Banquo's 
ghost  rises  at  this  moment  and  takes  the  mon¬ 
arch’s  chair.  In  the  perturbation  of  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  latter  utters  another  “  good  thing.” 
lie  says : 

“  The  times  hare  been. 

That  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  would  die. 

And  there  an  end.” 

We,  of  the  present  day,  put  this  mol  to  a  use 
very  different  from  that  it  originally  served ; 
and,  skillfully  administered  in  severe  cases  of 
noodleism  and  snobbery,  it  has  often  proved  ‘■highly 
beneficial,”  as  the  medical  reports  say.  The 
speaker  goes  on  to  add : 

But  DOW  they  rise  again, 

With  twenty  mortal  munlers  on  their  crowns, 

And  push  us  from  our  stooU ;” 

a  sentence  which  serves  rather  for  the  repro¬ 
bates  than  for  the  snobs. 

The  ghost  being  “  continued,”  so  is  Mac¬ 
beth’s  e.xpostulations  ;  and  he  cries  out, 

“  Take  any  shape  but  that 

Although  this,  with  its  author,  was  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  entreaty,  our  politicians  have  found 
it  to  serve  very  well  a  different  purpose  ;  and 
with  them  it  has  become  a  standard  shout  for 
a  victory  gained  or  forschadowed. 

And  now,  ruminating  on  the  visit  he  has  had, 
the  troubled  usurper  inquires,  as  if  thinking 
aloud : 

“Can  such  thinKs  be, 

And  overcome  us  like  a  Summer’s  cloud, 

Without  our  special  wonder.” 

From  the  witches,  in  the  famous  scene  of  the 
cauldron,  modern  literature  has  plucked  the 
rattling  couplet : 

**  Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble ; 

Fire,  bum  ;  and  cauldron,  bubble.” 
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Yury  couvenieut  to  apply  to  all  coucocturs  ot 
m'lHcliief  and  barm  ;  as  ia  also  the  portraiture  of 
the  imps  engaged  in  the  ceremonies— those 
“  Black  spirits  and  white, 

Red  spirits  and  gray.” 

To  the  inquiry  what  it  ia  they  do,  the  sorcer¬ 
esses  reply  with  those  memorable  words, 

”  A  deed  without  a  name 

and  then  to  their  first  promise  of  his  immunity 
from  the  punishment  due  to  his  crimes,  the 
traitor  asks  a  now  corroboration,  in  order  that 
he  may 

**  Make  avurance  douhty 

and.  as  he  signifies  to  us  his  wish — in  the  lan¬ 
guage,  though  probably  not  in  the  spirit,  of 
the  slang  orator — that  he  may  yet  sleep 

**  In  Hpite  of  thunder  I’* 

To  this  end  he  vows  against  the  life  of  Mac¬ 
duff;  but  the  witches,  now  resolved  to  give 
him  at  last  a  glimp.se  of  the  truth,  invoke  the 
apparition  of  the  future  lino  of  Banquo's  de¬ 
scendants.  in  the  few  brief  words  in  which,  ap¬ 
plied  to  human  life  and  its  objects,  we  moderns 
rightly  find  so  much  deep  pathos  and  true 
beauty : 

Come  like  shadowSy  to  depart 

To  Macbeth  this  sight  is  madness  ;  and,  as  be 
gazes,  be  demands  whether  this  line  is  to 
stretch  out  to 

“Tlie  crack  of  doom 

aud  afterward  adds  : 

Let  this  pernicious  hour 
Stand  aye  accursed  in  the  calender.” 

The  avengers  of  his  tyranny  and  guilt  begin 
at  length  to  combine  and  to  gather  strength. 
To  the  inquiry  made  of  Rosse  in  England, 
whither  he  has  fled,  as  to  what  is  the  newest 
grief,”  he  replies  in  words  which  honest  fel¬ 
lows,  lamenting  the  misdoings  of  their  times, 
still  find  occasion  to  refeho  : 

”  Tliat  of  an  hour’s  age  doth  hiss  the  speaker ; 

Each  minute  teem.H  a  new  one.*’ 

The  wolf  is  at  last  taken  in  the  toils.  The 
English  army  nears  Dunsinanc  Castle ;  and 
the  tyrant,  musing  on  the  changes  that  have 
come  over  his  destiny,  feels  that  his  life  has 
fallen  into 

”  Tlie  sear,  the  yellow  leaf.” 

Popular  usage  has  softened  this  into  the  “  sear 
and  ydloio  leaf  f  but  many  are  not  aware  that, 
redolent  as  it  is  of  the  pensive  dreaming  of 
life’s  autumn,  it  had  its  origin  in  an  hour  of 
the  bitterest  disappointment,  and  in  a  heart 
bowed  rather  by  crimes  and  terrors,  than  by 
years.  In  such  an  hour  he  feels  that  he  has 
only  earned 

*■  C«no,  not  loud,  but  deep ;  mouth  honor  ;  breath  ; 
Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny,  but  daree  not.” 


He  appeals  to  his  physician  iu  behalf  of  his 
now  distracted  partner  and  prompter  in  crime  : 

”  Const  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased ; 

Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow ; 

Rase  out  the  written  trouUes  of  the  brain  ; 

And,  with  some  sweet  oblicious  antidole. 

Cleanse  the  stuff’d  bosom  of  that  periloua  stuff. 

Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  f” 

To  this  impassioned  outburst  science  answers 
coldly  that  ”  thereiu  the  patient  must  minister 
to  himself and,  true  as  may  be  the  decision, 
we  do  not  wouder  at  Macbeth’s  reply : 

”  Throw  physic  to  the  dogs  ,*  I'll  none  of  it  I” 

Shakespeare  himself  did  not  probably  antici¬ 
pate  that  “  physic  to  the  dogs  ”  would  become 
the  accredited  watchword  of  a  medical  party ; 
for  on  his  day  the  sovereign  virtues  of  “  pellets” 
and  “  wet  sheets  ”  had  not  dawned. 

Now  the  buttle  rages,  and  Macbeth,  catching 
up  the  report  that  comes  from  the  outer  wall, 
gives  to  the  world  a  rallying  cry  which  the 
politicians,  and  the  indefatigable  wet-nurses  of 
associations  for  charitable,  reformatory  and 
misci-l’ancous  purposes,  take  endless  delight  in 
repeating : 

“  The  cry  is  still  they  come  1” 

Last  of  all  comes  retrospection.  The  tyrant 
balances  his  account  at  the  close  of  his  day. 
lie  feels  he  “  had  almost  forgot  the  taste  of 
fears  but  it  is  because,  as  he  owns  to  himself, 

“  I  have  supped  full  with  horrors.” 

Now  ho  who  had  shunned  virtue  and  recti¬ 
tude  utters  the  misanthropist’s  cry. 

Out,  brief  candle  I” 

He  should  have  known  that  life  is  not  brief 
when  well  spent.  And  we  cannot,  therefore, 
agree  that  there  is  either  truth  or  true  beauty 
in  the  much  quoted  lines  in  which  he  proceeds : 

**  Life  *s  but  a  walking  shadow  ;  apoorplayeTf 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stagey 
And  (hen  is  heard  no  more  ;  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot, /u/1  of  sound  and  fury 
Signifying  nothing.^* 

Although  spoken  respecting  human  life,  the 
last  sentence  of  the  aliove  paragraph  has  usual¬ 
ly  done  service  in  the  way  of  a  castigation  to 
be  administered  to  shams,  and  to  biped  humbugs 
of  the  various  familiar  patterns. 

The  concluding  adage  which  we  draw  from 
the  brimming  fountain  of  human  life  laid  bare 
in  this  masterly  tragedy  furnishes,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  a  rather  ungraceful  peroration  to  its 
many  beautiful  expressions  of  life  and  charac¬ 
ter  ;  but  it  is  a  nut  much  relished  by  the  con¬ 
troversialists,  who  doubtless  would  not  forgive 
us  even  were  we  to  “  skip  the  hard  words”  that 
give  unction  to  their  favorite  bravado.  It  is 
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uttered  at  tbe  momeut  when  all  is  lost  to  Mac¬ 
beth  ;  when  he  bad  learned  the  cunning  false¬ 
hood  of  every  promise  of  the  witches  on  which 
he  had  hung  a  hope  of  final  triumph ;  and 
when,  meeting  his  now  worst  enemy  in  mortal 
combat,  ho  shout.9 : 

Laj  on,  Macduir ; 

Ad<1  tlamncd  bo  ho  who  first  cries 
Eiumgh 

Here  the  usurper  falls,  and  the  curtain  speed¬ 
ily  follows  him.  Virtue  has  been  in  a  measure 
rewarded,  and  vice  fearfully  punished ;  and  the 
lawgivers  of  the  world  of  mimic  life  are,  there¬ 
fore,  satisfied.  Curious,  is  it  not,  how  moral 
and  methodical  a  place  every  man’s  fancy- 
world  is? 

To  the  above  quotations,  which,  it  is  believed 
have  become  contributions  to  the  expression  of 
human  thought  in  eloquence  and  literature,  wo 
will  add  a  few  others  which  we  consider  equally 
worthy  of  becoming  so.  Thus  we  find  the 
villain’s  role  laid  down  in  these  words : 

“  Look  like  the  innocent  flower, 

But  be  the  serpent  under  it.” 

So,  a  fastidious  and.  as  it  were,  elegant  im¬ 
morality  is  characterized  in  the  allusion  to 
those  who 

“  Go  the  primrose  way  to  the  everlasting  bonfire  !” 

A  slovenly  method  in  speech  or  business  may 
be  painted  in  the  words, 

“  With  most  admired  disorder 

and  procrastination  finds  its  antidote  in  the 
lines, 

“  The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o’ertook, 

Unless  the  deed  go  with  it.” 

For  unappreciated  good  men,  and  now  and 
then  as  a  placebo  for  whimpering  and  weak  men, 
we  know  of  nothing  finer — because  nothing  in 
reality  truer — than  the  following  : 

“  But  I  romembor  now, 

I  am  in  thiis  earthly  world  ;  where  to  do  harm 
Is  often  laudable ;  to  do  good  sometimes 
Accounted  dangerous  f(Aly.^* 

And  finally,  “night’s  sombre  shroud”  we 
may  sometimes  replace  by 

“  The  Uankd  of  the  dark 

for  much  as  the  kid-gloved  critics  have  desired 
the  substitution  of  the  more  delicate  term  cur¬ 
tain  for  “blanket,”  in  this  solid  old  Saxon 
simile,  we  find  authority  enough  for  its  use, 
whether  in  Drayton’s  verse,  penned  in  1596, 

“  The  RuUen  night  in  multe  rugge  is  wrapped., " 

or  whether  we  accept  Malone’s  witty  ex¬ 
planation,  namely :  that  blanket  was  suggested 
to  the  poet  by  the  “  coarse  woolen  curtain  of  his 
own  theater,  through  which,  probably,  while 


the  house  was  yet  half-lighted,  he  had  himself 
often  peeped  ! 

What  is  it  in  some  few  sentences,  compara¬ 
tively,  in  an  author’s  works  that  renders  them 
quotable,  and  secures  to  them  universal  cur¬ 
rency  ?  Doubtless  the  fact  that  they  are  pure 
crystilizations  of  the  truth  of  human  feeling  or  expe¬ 
rience,  aud  that  condensed  as  well  ns  pure.  Hence 
they  are  easily  picked  out  from  the  inevitable 
drifts  of  common  sand  as  gems  of  beauty  and 
value,  and  conveniently  bestowed  for  use  in  the 
mental  storehouse.  The  great  evil  of  the  use 
of  quotations  is  in  the  constant  tendency  to  em¬ 
ploy  that  as  authonty  which,  being  itself  the  off¬ 
spring  of  fallible  human  genius  or  judgment, 
may  be  very  valuable  for  purposes  of  illustra¬ 
tion  or  delight,  but  can  never  take  the  place 
of  proof thing  which  exists  in /arts,  not  in 
opinions. 

He  who  can  give  to  valuable  thought  a  truth¬ 
ful  and  condensed  expression  can  himself  pen 
that  which  others  shall  catch,  assimilate  and 
repeat.  Such  writers  should  not,  to  any  great 
extent,  rest  in  quotations  drawn  from  others. 
And  no  writer  should  use  quotations  too  freely, 
lest  originality  and  invention  be  stifled  beneath 
the  luxuriance  of  memory.  The  thought  that 
goes  in  leading-strings  has  never  the  stoutness 
of  the  thought  that  walks  forth  in  the  energy 
of  its  own  good  muscle. 


WOMEN  FARMERS. 

WoMKV  make  excellent  agriculturalists.  The 
employment  is  full  of  health  and  life-giving 
beauty.  It  is  one,  also,  that  can  be  made  profit¬ 
able.  A  woman,  however,  must  be  willing  to 
look  to  it  herself.  We  believe  a  woman  of  com¬ 
mon  capacity  can  look  well  to  the  ways  of  her 
household,  give  meat  to  her  maidens,  and  see 
also  to  the  crops.  W'e  do  not  believe  in  the 
Bloomer  costume  for  the  parlor,  or  for  the  or¬ 
dinary  occasions  of  life,  but  we  do  believe  in 
it  for  work.  Don  the  Bloomers,  women,  and 
go  to  farming.  Get  health  by  the  process,  and 
what  is  quite  as  essential,  get  money,  and  then 
you  may  talk  of  rights.  We  believe  in  this 
Miss  Peggy,  who  is  described  in  a  Southern 
paper : 

Exefot.— Mi88  Peggy  I^nd,  a  young  woman  of  Pick* 
ens  County,  South  Carolina,  about  twenty  four  years  of 
age,  after  seeking  womanly  employment  without  pecuni* 
ary  success,  went  to  farming  last  year,  and  made  cotton 
which  netted  her  $100  ;  her  com  crop  was  two  hundred 
and  fifty  bushels,  worth  sixty  cents  per  bushel,  and  she 
raised  thirty-five  bushels  of  wheat,  worth  $1  60  (let 
bushel.  She  accomplished  this  herself,  without  hinng 
She  plowed,  drove  the  cart,  cut  her  wheat,  and  cribbed 
her  corn.” 
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EYES 

As  the  eye  is  the  window  of  the  soul,  from 
whence  it  looketh  outwardly  upon  the  world, 
it  bchoveth  us  to  consider  the  form,  the  size,  the 
color,  the  .‘exturc,  and  the  curtaining  of  the 
same,  for  the  clearness  of  vision  dependeth 
greatly  upon  the  conditions  of  the  loophole.  And 
Urst.  we  must  premise  that  although  the  eye  be 
the  organ  of  sight,  sight-seeing  is  by  no  means 
restricted  thereto  ;  for  there  are  sights  *•  w  hich 
eye  hath  not  seen and  these  are  discerned 
by  an  internal  sense,  as  yet  but  partially 
developed  in  most  of  us.  We,  ourselves,  have 
more  than  once  been  in  that  state  when  sight 
was  a  diffu.scd  glory,  and  in  a  room  where 
there  was  no  ray  of  light  entering,  at  dark 
midnight,  the  rain  falling  without  and  the 
shutters  closed,  no  fire  upon  the  hearth,  nor 
light  of  candle  ;  yet  did  wo  see  all  things  in  the 
room,  to  the  homeliest  objects — the  white  pages 
of  a  book,  wherein  a  dear  child  had  been  mak¬ 
ing  the  first  pot-hooks  of  chirography,  shone 
with  a  clear  light— a  sperraacetti  candle  looked 
shining  like  alabaster,  while  the  silver  candle¬ 
stick  which  held  it  was  not  noted.  Chairs, 
tables  and  all  furniture  were  as  clearly  dis¬ 
cerned  as  at  mid-day.  At  such  times  we  have 
found  that  light  did  no  more  effect  the  eye,  in 
the  presi'nce  of  the  sun,  than  it  did  the  whole 
person.  We  grew  blind,  as  it  were,  “  with  ex¬ 
cess  of  light" — we  ached  all  over  with  sight¬ 
seeing — light  entered  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and 
went  forth  from  the  fingers — whence  we  infer 
that  hereafter  we  shall  become  “  visual  all.” 

Again,  blindness  docs  not  preclude  a  certain 
kind  of  noble  vision.  Homer  needed  no  eyes 
while  he  .struck  the  sounding  harp  to  the  songs 
of  the  gods;  and  M.lton  hardly  seems  to  have 
seen  till  the  external  eye  refused  to  do  its 
office,  and  we  perceive  that  he  feels  an  inward 
joy  even  in  his  bereavement.  Who  but  a  blind 
poet  would  have  said,  as  if  cou.°cious  of  the 
reason  of  his  blindness, 

“  Objects  divine 

Must  needs  impair  and  weary  human  sense.” 

IV  e  remember,  when  our  years  were  few  and 
our  aspiration  great,  we  more  than  half  envied 
the  blindness  of  the  sublime  bard  ;  we  thought 
the  light  of  the  dim  earth  might  well  be  re¬ 
signed  to  '•  vision  beatific.  ”  We  are  wiser 
now,  and  see  the  beauty,  and  feel  the  appropri¬ 
ateness  of  waiting  in  the  vestibule  of  Heaven, 
rather  than  to  overstep  earth  on  our  way 
thereto. 

Milton’s  eyes  must  have  been  beautiful,  for 
oven  in  the  busts  which  we  see  of  him.  and  por- 
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traits  taken  alter  he  became  blind,  we  ]>erccive 
the  lid  to  be  large  and  finely  separated  from 
the  brow,  like  to  a  well-proportioned  door 
sliding  freely  ;  the  socket  is  no  contracted 
space,  but  a  noble  arch,  spacious  and  roomy, 
allowing  the  ball  a  free  motion,  whether  lost 
in  divine  contemplation  or  raised  in  welcome 
of  some  heavenly  visitant.  It  is  as  if  we  be¬ 
held  a  goodly  chancel  in  some  grand  old  ca¬ 
thedral  resounding  with  anthems,  whose  lofty 
and  broadly  arched  window  lets  in  the  rapt 
messenger 

Who  touched  Ifuiiah’s  hallowed  Hpt  with  firo.’’ 

This  great  arch  for  the  eye  is  very  signifi¬ 
cant.  It  tells  of  a  long  race  preceding,  con¬ 
versant  with  thought  and  high  in  culture — • 
family  whose  characteristics  belong  to  the  more 
developed  aspects  of  our  humanity,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  those  who  are,  as  compared  to  a 
Shakespeare,  a  Milton  and  a  Michael  Angelo, 
as  a  child  beside  the  full  man.  The  progeni¬ 
tors  of  Milton  were  already  high  upon  the  sym¬ 
bolic  ladder  before  he  stepped  so  near  the 
summit,  and  drew  aside  the  thin  curtain  which 
half  reveals  to  us  the  sweet  fields  “  dressed  in 
their  living  green,”  and  the  amaranthine  bow¬ 
ers  where  repose  celestial  hierarchies  crowned 
with  fair  asphodels  from  limpid  fountains. 

Milton  is  not  unconscious  of  the  beauty  of 
his  eyes,  and  refers  to  them  modestly,  yet  no¬ 
bly,  in  a  sonnet  to  his  friend,  Cyriack  Skinner : 
“  Cyriack,  thin  three-year’s  day,  these  eyes,  though  clear 

To  outward  view  of  blemish  or  of  spot. 

Bereft  of  light,  their  seeing  have  forgot.” 

That  little  clause  “  though  clear  to  outward 
view  of  blemish  or  of  spot  ”  is  very  sweet  and 
simple,  and  brings  the  ideal  Puritan,  with  his 
great  political  problems  and  sublime  poetic 
visions,  humanly  and  tenderly  before  us.  He 
would  not  be  thought  of  as  a  weak,  infirm, 
broken  man,  whose  eyes  overflowed  with 
rheum  ;  he  was  not  unsightly,  though  bereft  of 
sight.  He  seems  to  say  I  am  old  and  blind,  but 
not-  imbecile.  Hear  the  pathos  of 
“  Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  sight  appear 
Of  sun  or  moon  or  star^  throughout  the  year.’’ 

A  sweet  tone  of  resignation  follows,  till,  like 
I  an  old  war-horse  remembering  his  battles,  he 
glows  in  the  magnitude  of  his  achievements, 
and  exclaims : 

“  Wliat  supports  me,  dost  thou  aakf 

The  conscience,  friend,  to  have  lost  them  overplic  I 

In  liberty’s  defense,  my  noble  task. 

Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side. 

This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the  world’s 
vain  mask, 

fk)ntcnt,  though  blind,  bad  I  no  better  gutde.” 

We  do  not  think  that  Milton  greatly  mourned 
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thf  loss  of  his  sight.  The  times  were  changed 
to  him.  The  mighty  Cromwell  was  no  more  ; 
the  grand  superstructure  of  English  freedom, 
which  he  had  helped  to  rear,  was  all  over¬ 
thrown  ;  better  he  should  be  blind.  When  the 
fnn  is  eclipsed  even  eagles  do  not  soar  to  the 
clouds.  Better  to  sit  in  blindness  and  touch 
the  harp  to  songs  and  visions  rare  as  those  e.x- 
pcrienced  by  the  prophet  in  apocalyptic  dream, 
lie  questions  as  a  man  mindful  of  duty  : 

“  Doth  God  exact  day-labor,  light  denied 

and  having  reached  the  sublime  assurance  that 

**They  also  serve  whoonly  stand  and 

he,  sings  out  his  soul  into  the  heavenly  har- 
inooies. 

Milton  does  not  describe  eyes  well.  He  gives 
n.s  the  impression  they  produce,  rather  than 
what  the  eyes  were.  They  arc  outlets  for  the 
■oul,  not  black  nor  blue,  nor  large  nor  small. 

Looks  commercing  wiili  the  skies, 

Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes.** 

The  ln.st  Is  beyond  any  other  poet.  His 
phrase  “love-darting”  was  old  as  the  poets, 
and  has  not  been  neglected  by  our  modern 
writers. 

The  eyes  of  Eve,  the  naked  type  of  woman¬ 
hood — chaste  and  beautiful  from  the  hand  of 
t»od,  stately  and  fresh  ns  the  uncorrupted 
world — whose  virgin  heart  was  the  first  to 
pulse  under  the  intimations  of  love,  are  chastely 
yet  tenderly  described  in  a  few  words,  betoken¬ 
ing  the  trailing  clouds  of  the  unseen,  whence 
she  had  emanated : 

“  Heaven  was  in  her  eye.^* 

A  modern  poet  would  have  exhausted  him¬ 
self  in  sensual  imagery,  and  yet  the  idea  would 
have  lacked  the  grace  and  appositencss  of 
these  few  simple  words. 

An  eye  should  be  well  framed ;  the  socket 
should  Iks  nicely  proportioned,  sharply  defined, 
and  falling  under  the  brows.  An  eye  placed 
outwardly,  upon  the  check  as  it  were,  lacks 
grace  and  modesty.  It  is  like  an  uncurtained 
window.  It  has  no  grooving  into  the  wall.  It 
is  a  fact,  not  a  poem.  It  is  for  use  more  than 
for  beauty.  It  indicates  an  external  character 
rhallow  and  worldly.  The  eyes  of  the  rabbit 
are  of  this  kind  ;  those  of  the  eagle  and  lion 
are  deeply  set.  A  prominent  eye  betokencth 
sensuality. 

Plato,  Milton,  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Michae  l 
Vngclo,  all  had  large  sockets  to  the  eye.  As 
ihe  brain  is  the  great  citadel  of  the  soul,  the 
licad  the  tower  to  which  it  resorts  in  the  last 
attack  upon  the  stronghold  of  life,  those  whose 
souls  are  large  and  noble  seem  to  require  a  cor¬ 


responding  spaciousness  of  vision.  The  eje 
must  needs  have  space  for  movement.  It  must 
not  be  crowded  in  any  way.  It  is  a  model  of 
the  planetary  shape,  and  must  revolve  in  a  fair 
and  free  orbit.  IVc  could  not  think  of  the  men 
who  have  imparted  ideas  to  the  world  as  hav¬ 
ing  had  contracted  eyes.  An  artist  who  should 
represent  them  with  eyes  set  in  a  smalt  socket, 
imbedded  in  fat,  or  coming  near  together, 
crowding  upon  the  nose,  would  be  ridiculed  for 
his  stupidity,  even  did  not  tradition  as  well  as 
art  negative  the  assumption. 

The  Greeks  were  fond  of  representing  the 
gods  very  broad  between  the  eyes,  as  impart¬ 
ing  majesty  and  grandeur  of  aspect,  but  this 
hath  its  bounds.  Eyes  approaching  each  other 
indicate  energy  and  compactness  of  mind,  bor¬ 
dering  upon  cunning ;  too  n^ar,  the  face  be¬ 
comes  monkey-like.  So,  on  the  contrary, 
breadth  between  the  eyes  is  Jove-like.  Daniel 
Webster  was  broad  here,  and  impressively  dig¬ 
nified  in  presence.  Exaggerate  this  feature 
and  you  produce  stupidity ;  the  face  grows 
blank,  if  not  idiotic.  It  is  no  longer  that  of  a 
god,  but  that  of  the  ox. 

The  ancients,  especially  the  Greeks,  who 
have  given  us  the  best  ideals,  were  fond  of  a 
large  pupil  to  the  eye.  one  that  nearly  fills  the 
socket,  which  imparts  a  lamping  out  of  the 
same,  and  is  supposed  to  go  with  clear  sighted¬ 
ness.  Nothing  is  more  unpleasant  than  a  pupil 
showing  the  white  all  round.  There  is  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  eye  in  a  horse  called  “  wall  eye,”  which 
argues  ill  qualities,  and  this  is  of  the  kind.  I 
have  seen  a  pupil  so  large  as  to  impress  one 
as  a  burning  flame  from  a  cavern.  Such  an 
eye  is  very  penetrating,  but  it  is  like  a  mask ; 
the  observer  cannot  learn  anything  from  it.  I 
think  it  devilish.  We  should  imagine  gnomc.s 
with  eyes  of  the  kind. 

The  form  of  the  eye  differs  very  greatly. 
The  Circa.ssian8  sec  little  beauty  in  an  eye  that 
is  not  almond  shaped,  aud  they  have  a  way  of 
drawing  out  the  external  angle  of  the  arc  in 
order  to  produce  this.  The  Chinese  like  a  nar¬ 
row  eye,  which  we  should  call  sleepy.  The  lid 
of  that  nation  opens  not  below  the  pupil,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  most  beautiful,  but  directly 
across  the  center  of  it ;  and  as  the  line  is 
elongated  upon  the  temples,  and  the  opening 
narrow,  the  Celestials  look  as  if  the  soul  were 
peeping  through  a  crack. 

The  lid  sometimes  forms  an  oblique  line, 
dropping  ns  it  were  over  the  outer  half  of  the 
pupil.  This  line  is  often  the  attendant  of  hu 
mor  ;  it  goes,  also,  with  cunning  and  cruelty. 
It  is  monstrous  in  a  woman. 
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The  lid  of  the  eye  should  be  what  ite  name 
implies — a  cover,  shutting  over;  firm,  clear, 
thin  and  transparent,  the  veins  appearing  like 
a  delicate  tracery.  Shakespeare,  speaking  of  the 
violet,  calls  them 

“  Fair  a«  the  tide  of  Juno's  eyes,” 

and  any  one  who  has  observed  the  te.vture  of 
the  leaf  in  these  flowers  will  at  once  see  how 
readily  a  fine  poetic  fancy  would  perceive  in 
the  veined  leaf  the  image  of  a  beautiful  eye¬ 
lid.  The  eye  should  open  low  upon  the  cheek, 
which  should  imperceptably  soften  away  to  the 
eye,  and  there  exhibit  a  fine  fringing.  Any 
thickness  upon  the  lower  lid  or  an  oitening  too 
far  up  gives  a  gross  expression  to  the  face.  The 
upper  lid  should  be  deeply  fringed  with  lashes 
darker  than  the  hair,  sweeping  with  a  fine 
curve,  and  the  whole  turned  a  little  back. 

Prospero  says  to  Miranda, 

Tlte  fringed  curtains  of  thino  eyes  advance,” 

which  expression  makes  that  feature  a  marked 
one  in  the  face  of  the  daughter.  We  feel  that 
her  eyelids  were  peculiarly  beautiful,  drooping 
with  their  heavy  fringe,  and  veiling  the  ten¬ 
derness  of  the  island  maiden’s  soul. 

Persons  of  sensibility  have  the  lid  large. 
When  it  is  thin  and  delicate  it  argues  much  re¬ 
finement  of  character. 

A  sulfused  eye  betokeneth  tenderness.  Such 
an  one  is  often  called  a  “  liquid  eye,”  and  is 
much  praised  by  the  poets. 

An  eye  habitually  blood-shot  indicateth  much 
heat,  and  an  ill  condition  of  the  humors. 

When  what  is  called  the  white  of  the  eye  is 
very  clear,  tending  to  blueness,  it  showeth  a 
fair  spirit. 

An  eye  that  inclineth  to  an  upward  look 
showeth  a  Sibylline  character.  This  kind  of  eye 
sometimes  scemeth  as  if  the  person  listened. 
Such  an  one  should  reverence  himself,  for  it 
may  be  he  is  called  of  God.  lie  should  take 
heed  how  he  hearcth.  The  Sibyls  and  Prophets 
had  an  eye  of  this  kind.  Nothing  mean  or 
treacherous  goes  with  such  an  one. 

Again,  this  expression  has  its  exaggeration, 
as  in  the  idiot,  who  sometimes  may  be  seen 
with  his  poor,  unmeaning  eyes  lifted  by  the 
hour ;  but  his  is  rather  the  roll  of  the  dying 
person,  and  remindeth  one  of  setting  spheres, 
where  the  dim  vision  here  shall  find  a  broader 
scope  in  the  hereafter. 

The  Jesuit  is  trained  to  conceal  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  eye  by  lowering  the  lid.  which  he 
raises  only  when  unobserved,  to  study  the  face 
of  another,  again  to  be  dropped  when  any  eye 
is  turned  upon  himself.  This  habit  naturally 
begets  cunning,  and  would  of  itself  demoralize 


the  finest  eye,  which  must  of  necessity  possess 
a  candid  out-look. 

An  habitual  downward  glance  goes  with 
melancholy  ;  it  may  l)e  with  modesty  some¬ 
times,  but  more  frequently  accompanies  crafti¬ 
ness  and  sordid  pursuits.  Miltcn  makes  it  the 
mark  of  a  love  of  gold.  He  says  of  Mammon  : 

“  KVn  in  Heaven  he  wore  a  downward  look, 
More  intent  on  Heaven's  i>avement,  w’ovon  gold, 

Tlian  aught  that^s  holy  else  enjoj'etl  in  vision 
Beatific.” 

The  wavering  eye  betrays  cunning  and  in¬ 
ward  consciousness  of  falsehood.  The  round 
world  is  based  upon  integrity,  and  the  globe  of 
the  eye  revolves  harmoniously  as  the  index  of 
moral  candor. 

A  person  who  winks  the  eye  much  is  not  to 
Ik!  trusted. 

A  flashing  out  of  the  eye  may  indicate  in¬ 
quiry  ;  heat  of  temper  also. 

When  Eve  was  told  that  the  fruit  was  good 
to  make  one  wise,  we  can  easily  imagine  the 
out-look  which  accompanied  the  reception  of 
the  idea.  I  imagine  this  clear  look  into  the 
earthly,  closed  one  of  the  heavenly  windows. 

It  is  well  known  that  persons  who  are  on  the 
verge  of  some  great  destiny  have  been  known 
to  exhibit  something  weird  and  unearthly  in 
the  eye. 

The  color  of  the  eye  is  not  of  any  great  mo¬ 
ment  to  most  of  persons,  and  yet  the  eye  of 
genius  is  unquestionably  gray.  Blue  eyes  in¬ 
dicate  a  decided  temperament — not  a  combina¬ 
tion.  They  may  go  with  a  lymphatic  tempera¬ 
ment,  with  the  nervous  conjoined,  and  a  touch 
of  the  sanguine,  it  may  be ;  but  there  is  a  lack, 
a  deficiency.  So  with  the  black  eye — it  goes 
with  the  bilious,  and  though  favorable  to  en¬ 
durance,  is  not  favorable  to  insight.  The  blue 
eye  is  so  fair  that  it  will  not  well  distinguish 
angel  or  devil — it  lacketh  force — it  is  deficient 
in  completeness.  Men  of  black,  fiery  natures 
like  the  blue  eye,  by  reason  of  its  coldness. 
When  Oberon  describes  the  bolt  of  Cupid, 
aimed 

At  a  fair  Vestal  throned  in  the  north,” 
and  the  shaft 

”  Is  quenched  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  nraterr  moon, 
And  the  imperial  votaress  passed  on, 

In  maiden  meditation,  fancy  free,” 

we  feel  at  once  he  describes  a  blue-eyed  woman. 
She  is  cold,  and  moony — fair  and  tranquil, 
and  heaven'y,  albeit  with  much  of  limitation. 
She  will  not  have  clear  vision,  by  reason  that 
she  belongs  less  to  the  sun  than  the  moon.  She 
will  covet  shadow — she  is  such^  in  manner 
that  you  know  where  to  find  her.  She  has  one 
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mode  of  Bitting,  of  standing,  and  looking.  You 
are  sure  of  this.  She  does  not  pique  curiosity. 
Her  one  way  is  very  sweet,  and  lovely — but  it 
lacketh  variety.  After  awhile  it  chills.  It  is 
more  lovely  in  youth  than  in  age.  As  blue- 
orlK'd  people  are  tender-eyed,  do  not  have  full- 
eyed  vision,  they  arc  troubled  with  jealousies, 
and  as  they  sutler  from  deficiency  they  dwindle 
out  early,  because  they  lack  endurance.  They 
die  in  consumption  ;  arc  apt  to  have  scrofulas 
and  hysterics.  If  the  hair  of  such  persons  be 
what  the  vulgar  call  red,  it  argiicth  much  heat 
and  inconstancy. 

Black  eyes,  on  the  contrary,  come  from 
bilious  blood.  They  belong  to  what  the  old  as- 
trologists  called  the  “  liverman.”  They  argue 
endurance,  and  if  by  chance  once  fixed,  are 
very  constant,  but  they  indicate  jealousy,  envy, 
and  melancholy.  They,  like  the  blue  eye,  are 
not  clear  of  vision — but  they  see  a  black  devil 
sooner  than  a  white  angel,  because  they  arc  of 
the  earth,  having  terrestrial  significations.  Out 
of  our  sphere  they  answer  to  Mars  more  than 
to  Venus.  Somnambulists  often  have  brown 
or  black  eyes,  and  they  often  sec  what  they 
think  to  l)c  spirits,  even  when  awake ;  but  as 
they  do  not  hold  all  the  temperaments,  they 
oannot  tee  clearly  and  judge  with  precision. 
Indeed,  their  revelations  are  to  be  taken  with 
much  reserve,  because  of  the  tendency  existing 
in  them  to  delusion  and  falsehood. 

The  gray  eye  is  royal—  it  compriseth  all  tem¬ 
peraments,  and  is,  therefore,  universal  in  its 
significancy.  It  is  better  when  the  iris  is 
mottled,  as  it  were,  with  spots  of  brown  upon  a 
dark  blue  ground,  which  argucth  great  individ¬ 
ualism.  Such  eyes  sec  the  block  devil  and 
know  it  to  be  black ;  they  do  not  mistake  it 
for  an  angel  of  light.  They  sec,  also,  the  white 
angel,  and  can  number  the  pinions  of  his  wings, 
and  afliliatc  to  his  nature ;  but  t)eing  full  of 
themselves,  and  free  of  choice,  and  clear  of 
vision,  they  do  not  mistake.  A  mere  mortal  is  no 
demi-god  to  them  ;  they  do  not  fall  down  and 
worship  very  readily — they  are  eclectic  and 
analytic,  and  compel  all  spirits  to  their  proper 
spheres.  Being  regal  and  belonging  to  the  sun, 
and  aspecting  Jupiter,  they  have  a  tone  of 
command  They  read  the  blue  eye  at  a  glance, 
and  it  weary eth  them  ;  the  black  eye  they  re- 
tuike  ;  but  the  gray  is  often  cruel  and  tends  to 
oppres.eion.  It  is  the  eye  of  genius  always, 
and  the  shape  and  size  indicate  the  quality  and 
force  of  the  same.  Gray  eyes  are  but  rarely 
crossed,  or  what  is  called  “  squint.” 

As  to  matters  of  love,  gray-eyed  persons  af- 
ft*ct  cither  color,  by  rca.«on  that  the  gray  eye  is 


complete  in  itself,  and  holdcth  the  black  and 
the  blue,  therefore  each  is  comely  to  it.  But 
it  is  better  for  the  gray  eye  to  look  for  one  of 
its  own  kind,  as  being  more  regal,  aud.  there¬ 
fore,  more  likely  to  engage  them  deeply. 

Poets  praise  eyes  of  all  color.s,  suiting  the 
song  to  the  newest  love.  Moore  tays : 

The  brilliant  black  oyo 
3Iay  in  triumph  let  fly 
All  itii  dartit  without  caring  who  ferU  *em  ; 

But  the  soft  eye  of  blue^ 

Tliough  it  scatter  wounfls  tcto, 

Id  much  better  pleased  when  it  heals ’m.*’ 

They  agree  in  one  thing,  however,  that  Ihc^e 
eyes  are  the  finest,  irrespective  of  color,  which 
look  most  kindly  upon  them. 

When  an  eye  is  short-sighted  the  vision 
thereof  lastcth  late  in  life.  Such  are  apt  to  af¬ 
fect  study,  aud  make  close  observers,  allieit 
they  lack  courage  and  enterprise.  They  are 
terrible  critics,  by  reason  that  they  take  objects 
in  detail  rather  than  in  masses.  They  are  con¬ 
stant  withal,  and  for  the  most  part  honest. 

Where  the  vision  is  long — that  is,  far-seeing— 
persons  arc  given  to  roaming ;  they  delight 
less  in  study  of  books  than  in  observation  of 
men  and  the  traversing  over  noted  places.  They 
arc  liberal,  broad,  manly  in  choi'acter,  but 
given  to  change. 

A  mean  vision — that  is.  neither  too  short  or 
too  far — is  best,  and  argueth  clearness,  and 
serenity,  and  good  judgment. 

Beware  of  a  cross-eye,  or  what  is  called  a 
squinting  eye.  The  obliquity  goes  all  through 
the  character.  Most  of  all  beware  of  an  eye 
that  squints  at  intervals.  It  nrgucth  craft  and 
treachery.  The  imp  of  the  soul  has  foolishly 
and  wantonly  intruded  himself  astride  the 
vision,  and  mischief  is  brewing — therefore  be 
on  thy  guard. 

There  arc  eyes  which  are  gray,  and  yet  have 
a  yellow  tinge  like  that  of  the  lion  ;  this  argues 
great  power  and  genius,  and  a  royal,  lion-like 
temper.  John  Neal,  of  Portland,  hath  such 
eyes. 

Sometimes  eyes  emit  rays  of  light  in  the 
dark,  which  indicates  great  magnetism.  Mar¬ 
garet  Fuller’s  eyes  and  those  of  Elizabeth 
Oakes  Smith  have  been  said  to  be  of  this 
kind. 

Others  have  a  weird  introverted  look,  which 
is  very  fine.  Sarah  Helen  Whitman  s  are  of 
this  kind,  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson’s  r.bo. 
Theodore  Parker's,  on  the  contrary,  wear  an 
anxious  out-look.  The  man  has  a  spirit  thrust¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  him  out  info  hard  action.  It 
will  give  him  no  rest.  He  can  hold  nothing 
sacred  or  lovely  in  the  background,  but  toils  on 
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l.kc  a  sturdy  artisau,  scatturiug  chips  and 
tparks  of  lire  about  him. 

1  have  known  persons  whose  ayes  were  green. 
Edgar  A.  Poe’s  were  cold,  unwinking,  and  of  a 
pule  gray,  tinged  with  green.  This  is  not  well. 
But  Edgar  A.  Poe  was  a  better  man  than  the 
world  Ixlieves,  albeit  that  color  in  his  blood 
argued  an  ill  condition. 

I  used  to  wish  that  Daniel  Webster’s  eyes 
bad  only  been  gray.  Those  great,  cavernous 
eyes,  so  grandly  set,  should  have  lieen  royal  in 
import.  Alas !  they  looked  out  with  a  melan¬ 
choly  blindness,  as  not  seeing  life  and  God 
clearly.  They  bad  too  much  black  in  them. 

The  eyes  of  some  have  a  prophetic  look,  a 
far-seeing  beauty,  which  no  art  can  reach ; 
these  naturally  lift  the  ball  upward.  If  fixed 
upon  the  face  of  other.s,  it  is,  as  it  were,  by  an 
effort ;  they  dislike  the  earth-look ;  they  tire 
ut  the  horizontal  ;  they  seem  to  commune 
above.  Such  were  the  eyes  of  “  Eva,  the  sin¬ 
less  child,’’ 

“  Which  turned  instinctively  to  seek 
Tlie  bluoQOSH  of  the  sky.’’ 

Such  is  the  expression  of  all  who  are  deeply 
spiritual  and  prophetic  in  character.  The  eyes 
of  the  Christ  must  have  been  of  this  kind  while 
teaching,  and  while  uttering  those  sublime 
communions  with  the  Father,  “  I  and  my 
Father  arc  one  ’’ — “  Verily  I  say  unto  you  the 
hour  cometh  and  now  is the  soul  of  intui¬ 
tion  looking  into  the  far  eternities  as  at  the 
living  present  But  again,  this  eye  has  a  ten¬ 
der  downward  look  also — a  protective,  comfort¬ 
ing,  heavenly,  sympathetic  tone,  as  if  it  would 
minister  to  all  the  weary  in  spirit,  commisser- 
ate  the  erring,  breathe  upon  all  the  rays  of 
celestial  benignity.  This  is  a  rare  eye.  Christ- 
like,  and  anticipating  the  angelic.  It  seems  to 
say,  “  My  peace  I  give  unto  you — Come  unto 
me  and  learn  the  divine  lieatitudcs  of  a  lowly 
spirit.”  “  Not  as  the  world  giveth  give  I  unto 
you.” 

Others  again  carry  with  them  sad  presages. 
We  feel  they  are  children  of  destiny.  We  look 
into  their  melancholy  depths  with  tender  fore¬ 
bodings.  We  would  willingly  shield  them,  and 
incline  to  comfort  them,  albeit  no  sorrow  has 
as  yet  lighted  upon  them.  A  lady  with  eyes 
of  this  kind  w’as  caressing  a  child,  when  she 
observed  the  tears  gathering  in  his  uplifted 
eyes. 

“  Why  do  you  weep,  dear?”  she  asked. 

‘‘  I  don't  know ;  but  looking  into  your  eyes 
makes  the  tears  come  into  mine.” 

This  was  a  rare  and  beautiful  recognition. 

1  have  observed  the  portraits  of  very  many 


whose  lives  have  terminated  fatally,  and  find 
this  same  expression  of  presage.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  in  the  eyes  of  the  Cenci  and  of  Charles  I. 

“  The  shadow  of  a  coming  doom. 

Of  sorrow  or  of  strife. 

When  Fates  conflictiDg  round  the  loom 
Wove  the  sad  web  of  life.” 

This  presaging  eye  is  very  bcautifni  despite 
its  melancholy,  because  the  owner,  moving  in 
his  own  atmosphere,  is  unconscious  of  the  charm 
he  carries.  lie  cannot  read  his  own  look. 

Generally,  weeping  spoils  the  eye,  rendering 
its  humors  red  and  turbid ;  but  occasionally 
we  find  one  over  which  tears  seem  to  flow  with 
a  divine  baptism.  They  lift  themselves  from 
the  fountain  like  water-lilies,  more  beautiful 
from  immersion. 

I  reinemlx-r  B.  B.  Thatcher,  who  wrote  some 
exquisite  lines,  hardly  remembered,  named  a 
woman  who  had  eyes  of  this  kind  “  fountain 
eyes,”  a  delicate  and  poetic  term,  which  still 
adheres  to  her. 

“  Hiose  fountain  ejrea,  thoao  fountain  eyea, 

1  them  in  each  dream 
Of  day’s  delight,  and  every  night 
Renews  their  sad,  sweet  gleam  : 

Fair  stars  are  they  for  me  which  rise 
In  mournful  beauty,  those  fountain  eyes.” 

Some  eyes  have  a  steady  brightness.  You 
cannot  say,  Lo,  here !  or  lo,  there !  because  of 
their  sweet  changes,  for  they  always  brighten 
and  flash.  Persons  of  sentiment  dislike  these. 
Poets  and  artists  rarely  affect  them,  but  they 
have  their  admirers  among  the  worldly. 

**  Aflk  me  not  where  those  stars  light 
Which  downward  fall  at  dead  of  night, 

For  in  thine  eyes  they  sit,  and  there 
>lxed  become  as  in  a  sphere.” 

Those  are  the  flnest  eyes  which  change  with 
the  emotions  of  the  soul.  The  gray  eye  is  like 
black,  when  warmed  with  passion  ;  it  is  cold  as 
the  blue  when  in  contemplation ;  it  has  the  Are 
of  one  and  the  serenity  of  the  other,  with  a 
softness  and  tenderness  and  variety  which 
neither  can  equal.  An  eye  should  be  capable 
of  a  stem,  calm,  cold  look  at  times ;  one  that 
can  awe,  if  need  be,  without  the  aid  of  word.*. 
Indeed,  the  eye  may  express  emotions  better 
than  the  tongue.  The  sweetest  and  most  ex¬ 
pressive  of  all  language  is  that  of  the  eye. 

There  is  yet  another  eye  which  is  of  the  color 
of  fine  steel — clear,  bright  and  burning.  It  is 
very  expressive,  and  goes  with  force  and  in¬ 
trepidity  of  character.  William  Lloyd  Garri¬ 
son  hath  an  eye  of  this  kind ;  Cassius  M.  Clay 
also,  and  I  have  seen  it  in  a  few  women.  It  is 
not  well  in  a  woman,  unless  she  be  trained  to 
great  actions,  for  the  reason  that  women  who 
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And  tkcmselves  impelled  into  action  do  not 
readily  discern  any  field  for  achievement,  and 
therefore  become  wayward,  flighty,  or  it  may 
be  victims  to  false  views  of  life.  Mary  Gove 
Nichols  has  an  eye  of  this  kind.  It  is  very 
magnetic. 

Poets  trouble  themselves  little  about  the 
mere  color  of  an  eye.  It  is  the  expression  only 
that  impresses  them.  Camoens  spoke  of  the 
eyes  of  his  mistress  as  “  sweetest  eyes  were 
ever  seen,”  which  Elizabeth  B.  Browning  has 
exquisitely  paraphrased.  Catrina,  who  died 
early,  is  supposed  to  address  her  lover  : 

When  the  palace  ladies,  sitting 
Round  your  gittem^  shall  have  said, 

*  Poet,  sing  these  verses  written 
For  the  lady  who  is  dead/ 

Will  you  tremble, 

Yet  dissemble, 

Or  sing  hoarse,  with  tears  between, 

*  Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen?  *  ** 

The  mistress  of  Alfieri  was  wont  to  sit  with 
one  hand  shading  her  eyes.  She  delighted  in 
shadow.  Under  her  concealed  orbs  she  looked 
out  tenderly  upon  the  face  of  her  ficry-souled 
lover,  and  the  elfort  must  have  been  soothing 
and  enchanting.  These  movements  must  be 
uatural ;  if  proceeding  from  art  they  have  a 
contrary  effect.  Let  a  woman  of  a  coarse  soul 
or  sinister  mind  affect  this  attitude,  and  she  is 
to  the  observer  nothing  more  than  a  cat  intent 
upon  a  monsc.  Ah !  the  soul  must  be  beautiful 
first  if  the  eye  would  be  so. 

When  Othello  first  doubts  Desdemona’s 
loyalty,  he  says : 

“  Let  me  see  your  eyes.’^ 

This  is  very  touching.  When  a  woman  shrinks 
from  the  eye  of  love,  she  has  fallen  from  her 
sphere  like  a  planet  falling  adown  the  golden 
battlements  of  Heaven. 

The  eye  of  Beatrice,  the  heavenly  mistress  of 
Dante,  inclined  npward.  Her  lover  must  look 
heavenward  also,  or  the  divine  rays  from  her 
eyes  would  have  been  lost  to  him. 

On  the  contrary,  the  eyes  of  Dante’s  Fran- 
cisca  were  softened  by  a  drooping  lid, 

“  Sheltered  by  their  fringe  of  jet, 

Becmed  they  downward  all  Korene  ; 

I,  a  piouB  anchorite, 

Reading  miA.sal  leaves  between.*’ 

Sometimes  an  eye  seems  unfathomable,  as  it 
were.  This  may  proceed  from  greatness  of 
character,  or  from  something  concealed,  either 
gentle  or  painful. 

“  Thine  eyoj  are  like  wollii  of  unfathomed  light, 

And  thought,  and  love,  in  which  I  gaze,  gaze, 

Yet  find  a  depth  beyond  sealed  from  my  reach.” 

Such  eyes  are  too  potent  for  the  gaze  of 
mortals. 


Cleopatra’s  eyes  were  bold  and  black,  with  a 
slow  voluptuous  motion. 

Aspasia’s  eye#  must  have  been  gray ;  so  were 
Mary  Stuart's. 

Catharine  de  Medici’s  were  black,  but  beau¬ 
tiful,  notwithstanding  their  craftiness  and 
cruelty.  She  had  all  the  splendor  of  the  tiger. 

It  is  said  persons  addicted  to  the  crime  of 
poi.'^oning  have  cold  blue  eyes;  indeed,  where 
the  head  of  a  blue-eyed  person  is  broad  be¬ 
tween  the  ears,  and  the  temperament  low,  they 
scarcely  ever  fail  to  be  cruel. 

Where  the  intellect  is  large,  the  temperament 
nervous  and  lymphatic,  with  blue  eyes,  the 
character  is  apt  to  be  unimprcssible  and  selfish. 

The  poetry  of  every  people  abounds  with 
delicate  allusions  to  the  eye,  and  the  imagery 
of  each  is  drawn  from  the  predominant  charac¬ 
teristics  of  soil  and  country.  “Gazelle-eyed” 
for  the  Oriental,  “  star-eyed  ”  for  the  North¬ 
man,  each  selecting  the  fairest  simile  afforded 
to  the  senses.  The  ox-eye  of  Homer,  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  Juno,  would  not  pass  current  in  our 
day,  for  the  ox  is  associated  with  us  more  as  a 
beast  of  toil  than  as  a  creature  with  large  calm 
eyes,  festooned  with  flowers,  and  moving  in  the 
ceremonials  sacred  to  the  gods. 

The  Songs  of  Solomon  abound  with  volup¬ 
tuous  imagery  in  relation  to  the  eye.  Indeed, 
Oriental  poetry  is  far  more  rich  and  imagina¬ 
tive  in  describing  the  eye  than  that  of  a  people 
less  luxuriant  in  fancy.  The  most  extravagant 
metaphor  and  the  most  tender  imagery  are 
freely  courted  to  describe  the  beauty  of  the 
eye,  and  the  impression  it  produces.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  grace  and  tenderness  of  this : 

Behold  thou  art  fair,  my  love  ;  thou  bast  dove’s  ejes 
between  thy  locks,” 

presenting  at  once  an  image  of  lovely  gleam¬ 
ing  eyes,  looking  out  from  the  clustering  curls 
that  shade  and  soften  them.  Again  : 

“  His  eyes  arc  the  eyes  of  doves,  fitly  set.” 

An  ancient  poem  of  the  Hindoos,  akin  to  the 
Canticles,  is  also  full  of  c.xquisile  allusions  to 
the  eye.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  soul  of 
love  beamed  only  from  these  windows  of  Heaven. 
“  Whose  eye  sparkles  like  the  water-lily  ”  is 
supposed  to  express  eyes  of  uncommon  loveli¬ 
ness.  Heri.  the  fickle  Heri,  has  been  disporting 
w'ith  the  damsels,  who  arc  lavish  of  their  ca¬ 
resses  ;  he  wearies  at  length,  and  longs  for  the 
idealism  of  a  more  profound  passion.  He  seeks 
and  yet  fears  to  approach  the  injured  Radha ; 
he  Is  haunted  with  her  presence  ;  her  face 

**  Rewmblo.H  a  fresh  lotos,  over  which  two  black  bees  are 
fluttering.” 

A  vivid  simile  for  the  angry  eyes  of  a  mis- 
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tress— “  two  black  bees.”  Meanwhile  the  eyes  1  the  liberty  of  his  hands.  He  seized  a  carbine, 


of  the  sorrowful  Radha  “  appear  like  moons 
eclipsed and  again  she  is  '•  lotos-eyed,”  and  in 
her  resentment 

Tbioe  eves,  which  Nature  formed  like  Hue- water  liliee, 

Are  become  ilirough  thy  resentment  like  petals  of  the 
crimson  lotos.” 

Here  is  a  soft,  delicate  mode  of  intimating 
the  change  of  the  eye,  the  crimson  lotos  rather 
than  “  the  red  eye  of  wrath,”  which  we  find  in 
Ossian.  “  Eyes  soft  as  the  antelope’s  ”  describe 
those  of  the  lover  of  Hcri. 

Spenser,  tvrapt  in  the  contemplation  of  supe¬ 
rior  mental  charms,  describes  bis  charac^rs  by 
qualities  rather  than  features,  and  therefore 
leaves  little  or  nothing  to  be  quoted  upon  our 
subject 

The  character  of  the  poet  may  be  inferred 
from  the  kind  of  eyes  he  depicts  in  his  poems. 
Shakespeare  is  in  this,  as  in  everything  else, 
many  sided.  We  are  overwhelmed  with  allu¬ 
sions.  Moore  is  voluptuous ;  he  always  sug¬ 
gests  the  palpable  rather  than  the  ideal.  He 
makes  you  think  of  the  Irish  song — 

Och  I  but  iny  Norah  has  beautiful  eye.<, 

That  like  in  a  Roap  tub  now  sink  and  now  rise.’’ 

Byron,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  ideal  when 
the  eye  is  the  subject.  It  glows  with  a  mystic 
light;  it  is  a  vase  lighted  from  within. 

?be  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies. 

And  all  that’s  best  of  good  and  bright 
Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes — 

Thus  mellowed  to  that  tender  light 
Which  Heaven  to  gaudy  day  denies.” 

Upon  the  whole,  we  conclude  that  great 
beauty  of  eye  must  go  only  with  a  thorough 
and  beautiful  culture  of  the  whole  being. 
- - 
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Dukino  the  enterprising  expedition  into  Up¬ 
per  Egypt,  by  Gen.  Desai.x,  a  provincial  soldier 
fell  into  the  power  of  a  tribe  of  Arabs,  called 
the  Maugrabins,  and  was  by  them  carried  into 
the  desert,  beyond  the  Cataract  of  the  Niic. 
In  order  to  place  a  safe  distance  between  them¬ 
selves  and  the  French  army,  the  Maugrabins 
made  a  forced  march,  and  did  not  stop  till 
night  closed  in.  They  encamped  around  a  foun¬ 
tain  surrounded  by  palm  trees.  Not  supposing 
their  prisoner  would  attempt  to  escape,  they 
contented  themselves  with  merely  binding  his 
hands  ;  and  after  having  fed  their  horses,  and 
made  their  supper  upon  dates,  they  all  of  them 
slept  soundly.  As  soon  as  the  French  prisoner 
was  convinced  of  this  fact  he  began  to  gnaw 
the  cords  that  bound  him,  and  soon  regained 


and  took  the  precaution  to  provide  himself 
with  some  dry  dates,  and  a  little  bag  of  grain, 
and  armed  with  a  scimitar,  started  off  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  French  army. 

In  his  eagerness  to  arrive  at  a  place  of  safe¬ 
ty,  he  urged  the  already  wearied  horse  until 
the  generous  animal  fell  down  dead,  and  left 
his  rider  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  desert.  For 
a  long  time  the  Frenchman  walked  on  with  the 
perseverance  of  a  runaway  slave,  but  ho  was 
at  last  obliged  to  stop.  The  day  was  finished ; 
notwithstanding  the  beauty  and  freshness  of 
Oriental  nights,  he  did  not  feel  strength  enough 
to  pursue  his  journey.  Having  reached  a  little 
cluster  of  palms,  which  had  gladdened  his  heart 
from  a  distance,  he  laid  his  head  upon  a  stone 
and  slept  without  taking  any  precaution  for  his 
defense. 

He  was  awakened  by  the  pitiless  rays  of  the 
sun,  which  fell  upon  him  with  intolerable 
fervor  :  for  in  his  weariness  he  had  reposed  on 
the  side  opposite  to  the  morning  shadows  of 
the  majestic  palms.  The  prospect  around  filed 
him  with  despair.  In  every  direction  nothing 
met  his  eye  but  a  wide  ocean  of  sand,  sparkling 
and  glancing  like  a  dagger  in  the  sunshine. 
The  pure  brilliancy  of  the  sky  left  the  imagi¬ 
nation  nothing  to  desire.  Not  a  cloud  obscured 
its  splendor,  not  a  zephyr  moved  the  surface  of 
the  desert.  The  earth  and  the  heavens  seemed 
on  fire ;  they  met  at  the  horizon  in  a  line  of 
light,  as  fine  and  glittering  as  the  edge  of  a 
sword.  There  was  a  wild  and  awful  majo.sty  in 
the  universal  stillness !  God,  in  all  his  infinity, 
seemed  present  to  the  soul ! 

The  desolate  wanderer  thought  of  the  foun¬ 
tains  and  roses  of  his  own  native  province,  and 
wept  aloud.  He  clasped  the  palm  as  if  it  had 
been  a  living  friend.  He  shouted  to  relieve 
the  forgetfulness  of  utter  solitude.  The  wide 
wilderness  sent  back  a  sharp  sound  from  the 
distance,  but  no  echo  was  awakened.  The  echo 
was  in  his  heart  I 

With  melancholy  steps  he  walked  around  the 
eminence  on  which  the  palm  trees  grew.  To 
his  great  joy  he  discovered  on  the  opposite  side 
a  sort  of  natural  grotto,  formed  by  a  pile  of 
granite.  Hope  was  awakened  in  his  breast. 
The  palms  would  furnish  him  with  dates  for 
food,  and  human  beings  might  come  that  way 
before  they  were  exhausted.  Perhaps  another 
party  of  Maugrabins,  whose  wandering  life  be¬ 
gan  to  have  some  charms  for  his  imagination — 
or  he  might  hear  the  noise  of  approaching  can¬ 
non — for  Bonaparte  was  then  passing  over 
Egypt.  The  Frenchman  experienced  a  Ruddea. 
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traiiBitiou  trom  the  deepest  despair  tu  the  wild¬ 
est  joy.  He  occupied  himaelf  during  the  day 
with  cutting  down  some  of  the  palm  trees  to 
defend  the  mouth  of  the  grotto  from  wild 
beasts,  which  would  probably  come  in  the  night 
time  to  diink  at  the  rivulet  flowing  at  the  foot 
of  the  palms.  Notwithstanding  the  eagerness 
produced  by  fear  of  being  devoured  in  his 
sleep,  he  could  not  finish  his  fortifications  that 
day.  Toward  evening  the  mighty  tree  he  had 
been  cutting  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  crash 
that  resounded  through  the  desert,  as  if  soli¬ 
tude  had  uttered  a  deep  groan. 

The  soldier  trembled  as  if  there  had  been  a 
supernatural  voice  in  the  air.  But  like  an 
heir,  who  soon  ceases  to  mourn  over  a  rich 
parent,  he  immediately  began  to  strip  off  the 
broad  and  beautiful  leaves  to  form  his  couch 
for  the  night  Fatigued  by  his  e.xertions  and 
the  e.xtrcme  warmth  of  climate,  he  soon  fell 
into  a  profound  slumber.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night  his  sleep  was  suddenly  disturbed  by  an 
an  extraordinary  noise.  He  raised  himself  and 
listened — and  amid  the  deep  silence  he  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard  the  loud  breathing  of  some  pow¬ 
erful  animal.  The  sound  fell  upon  his  heart 
like  icc.  The  hair  started  upon  his  head,  and 
he  strained  his  eyes  to  the  utmost  to  perceive 
the  object  of  his  terror.  He  caught  a  glimpse 
of  two  faint  yellow  lights  at  a  distance  from 
him  ;  he  thought  it  might  be  an  optical  delu¬ 
sion,  produced  by  his  own  earnest  gaze,  but  as 
the  rays  of  the  moon  entered  the  chinks  of  the 
cave  he  distinctly  saw  an  enormous  animal 
laying  about  two  feet  from  him.  There  was 
not  sufficient  light  to  distinguish  what  species 
of  animal  it  was  ;  it  might  be  a  lion,  a  tiger  or 
a  crocodile  ;  but  the  strong  odor  that  filled  the 
cave  left  no  doubt  of  the  presence  of  some 
large  and  terrible  creature. 

When  the  moon  rose  so  as  to  shine  directly 
upon  the  opening  in  the  grotto,  its  beam  lighted 
up  the  beautiful  spotted  bide  of  a  huge  panther? 
This  lion  of  Egypt  slept  with  her  head  upon 
her  paws,  with  the  comfortable  dignity  of  a 
great  house  dog.  Her  eyes,  which  had  opened 
from  time  to  time,  were  now  closed.  Her  face 
was  turned  toward  the  Frenchman.  A  thou¬ 
sand  confused  thonghts  passed  throughout  the 
soldier’s  bosom.  His  first  idea  was  to  shoot 
his  enemy  through  the  head ;  but  he  saw  that 
there  was  not  room  enough  for  that ;  the  ball 
would  inevitably  have  passed  her.  He  dared 
not  make  the  slightest  movement,  lest  he 
should  awake  her ;  nothing  broke  the  deep 
silence  but  the  breath  of  the  panther  and  the 
beating  of  her  heart.  Twice  he  put  his  band 


upon  his  scimitar,  but  the  difficulty  of  peiiu- 
trating  her  bard,  rough  skin,  made  him  re¬ 
linquish  his  project.  To  attempt  her  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  fail  in  the  attempt  would  be  certain 
death.  At  all  events  he  resolved  to  wait  for 
daylight.  Day  came  at  last,  and  showed  the 
jaws  of  the  sleeping  panther  covered  with 
blood. 

“  She  has  eaten  lately,”  said  the  Frenchman 
to  him.self.  “She  will  not  awake  in  hunger.” 

She  was  in  truth  a  beautiful  monster.  The 
fur  on  her  throat  and  legs  was  a  dazzling 
whiteness ;  a  circle  of  little  dark  spots,  like 
velvet,  formed  pretty  bracelets  around  her 
paws ;  her  large  muscular  tail  was  beautifully 
white,  terminated  by  black  rings ;  and  the  soft, 
smooth  fur  on  her  body  was  of  a  glow  ing  yel¬ 
low,  like  unwrought  gold,  richly  shaded  with 
dark  brown  spots  in  the  form  of  roses. 

This  powerful,  but  tranquil  hostess,  reposed 
in  as  graceful  an  attitude  as  a  puss  sleeping  on 
a  footstool.  Her  head  rested  on  nervous  out¬ 
stretched  paws,  from  which  her  long  white 
smellers  spread  out  like  silver  threads.  Had 
she  been  in  a  cage,  the  Frenchman  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  admired  the  perfect  symmetry  of 
her  dark  form,  and  the  rich  contrast  of  colors 
that  gave  such  an  imperial  brilliancy  to  her 
robe,  but  alone,  and  in  her  power,  it  was  a  very 
different  thing.  At  the  mouth  of  the  cannon 
he  had  felt  his  courage  rise  with  increasing 
danger ;  but  it  was  sinking  now.  The  cold 
sweat  poured  from  his  forehead,  as  he  watched 
the  sleeping  panther.  Considering  himself  a 
dead  man,  he  waited  his  fate  as  courageously 
as  he  could.  When  the  sun  rose,  the  panther 
suddenly  opened  her  eyes — stretched  out  her 
paws  and  gaped,  showing  a  frightful  row  of 
teeth,  and  a  great  tongue  as  bard  and  rough 
as  a  file.  She  then  shook  herself  and  began  to 
wash  her  bloody  paws,  passing  them  from  time 
to  time  over  her  ears,  like  a  kitten.  “  Very 
well  done,”  thought  the  soldier,  who  felt  his 
gaiety  and  courage  returning — “  She  does  her 
toilet  very  handsomely.”  He  seized  a  little 
dagger  which  he  had  taken  from  one  of  the 
Arabs — “  Come,  let  us  wish  each  other  good 
morning,”  thought  he.  At  this  moment  the 
panther  turned  her  head  tow  ard  him  suddenly, 
and  fixed  a  surprised  and  earnest  gaze  upon 
him. 

The  fixedness  of  her  bright  metallic  eyes, 
and  their  almost  insupportable  brilliancy,  made 
the  soldier  tremble,  especially  when  the  mighty 
beast  moved  towards  him.  With  great  bold¬ 
ness  and  presence  of  mind  he  looked  her  di¬ 
rectly  in  the  eye,  having  often  heard  that  great 
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power  may  be  obtained  over  animals  in  that 
manner.  When  she  came  up  to  him  he  gently 
scratched  her  head  and  smoothed  her  fur.  Uer 
eyes  gradually  softened— she  began  to  wag  her 
tail,  and  at  last  she  purred  like  a  petted  cat ; 
but  so  deep  .and  strong  were  her  notes  of  joy 
that  they  resounded  through  the  cave  like  the 
rolling  of  a  church  organ. 

The  Frenchman  redoubled  his  caresse.s,  and 
when  he  thought  her  ferocity  wa.s  sufficiently 
tamed  he  attempted  to  leave  the  grotto.  The 
panther  made  no  opposition  to  his  going  out ; 
but  she  soon  came  bounding  after  him,  lifting 
up  her  back  and  rubbing  against  his  legs,  like 
an  affectionate  kitten.  “  She  requires  a  great 
deal  of  attention,”  said  the  Frenchman  smiling. 
He  tried  to  feel  her  cars  and  throat ;  and,  per¬ 
ceiving  she  was  pleased  with  it,  he  began  to 
tickle  the  tack  of  her  head  with  the  point  of 
his  dagger,  hoping  to  find  a  favorable  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  stab  her ;  but  the  hardness  of  the  bones 
made  him  tremble  lest  he  should  not  succeed. 

The  beautiful  Sultana  of  the  Desert  seemed 
to  tempt  the  courage  of  her  prisoner,  by  rais¬ 
ing  her  head,  stretching  out  her  neck,  and  rub¬ 
bing  against  him.  The  soldier  suddenly  thouglit 
that  to  kill  her  with  one  blow  he  must  strike 
her  in  the  throat.  He  raised  his  blade  for  that 
purpose  ;  but  at  that  moment  she  crouched 
down  gently  at  his  feet,  looking  up  into  his  face 
with  a  strange  mixture  of  affectionate  and 
native  fierceness.  The  pour  Frenchman  leaned 
against  the  tree  eating  some  dates,  and  casting 
his  eye  anxiously  round  the  desert,  to  see  if  no 
one  was  coming  to  free  him  from  his  terrible 
companion,  whose  strange  friendship  was  so 
little  to  be  trusted.  He  offered  to  feed  her 
with  nuts  and  dates ;  but  she  looked  upon 
them  with  supreme  contempt.  However,  as  if 
sensible  to  his  kind  intentions,  she  licked  his 
shoes  and  purred. 

“Will  it  be  so  when  she  gets  hungry?” 
thought  the  Frenchman.  The  idea  made  him 
tremble.  He  looked  at  the  size  of  the  panther. 
She  was  three  feet  high,  and  four  feet  long, 
without  including  her  tail,  which  was  nearly 
three  feet  more  in  length,  and  as  round  as  a 
great  cudgel. 

Her  head  was  as  big  as  a  lion's,  and  her  face 
was  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  expression  of 
cunning.  The  cold  cruelty  of  the  tiger  reigned 
there ;  but  there  was  likewise  something 
strangely  like  the  countenance  of  an  artful 
woman  in  the  gaiety  and  fondness  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment.  She  seemed  like  Nero  drunk.  She 
had  her  fill  of  blood,  and  she  wished  to  frolic. 

During  the  whole  day,  if  he  attempted  to 


walk  away,  the  panther  watched  him  as  a  dog 
does  his  master,  and  never  suffered  him  to  be 
far  out  of  sight.  He  discovered  the  remains  of 
his  horse,  which  had  been  dragged  near  the 
mouth  of  ibe  cavern,  and  he  easily  understood 
why  she  had  respected  his  slumbers. 

Taking  courage  from  the  past,  he  began  to 
hope  he  could  get  along  very  comfortably  with 
his  new  companion.  He  laid  himself  by  her, 
in  order  to  conciliate  her  good  opinion.  He 
patted  her  neck  and  she  began  to  wag  her  tail 
and  purr.  He  took  hold  of  her  paws,  felt  her 
ears,  and  rolled  her  over  on  the  grass.  She 
suffered  him  to  do  all  this ;  and  when  ho  played 
with  her  paws,  she  carefully  drew  in  her  claws 
lest  she  should  hurt  him.  The  Frenchman 
again  put  his  hand  upon  his  weapon,  with  a 
view  of  plunging  it  in  her  throat,  but  ho  was 
still  held  by  the  fear  that  he  should  not  suc¬ 
ceed,  and  that  the  animal  would  tear  him  in 
pieces  in  her  agony.  Besides,  he  really  tjegan 
to  have  an  unwillingness  to  kill  her.  In  the 
lonely  desert  she  seemed  to  him  like  a  friend. 
His  admiration  of  her  beauty,  gentleness  and 
graceful  activity  became  mixed  with  less  and 
less  of  terror.  He  actually  named  her  Mig- 
noiine,  in  remembrance  of  a  lady  whom  he  had 
loved  in  his  youth,  and  who  was  abominal)ly 
jealous  of  him.  By  the  end  of  the  day  he  had 
become  so  familiar  with  his  dangerous  situa¬ 
tion  that  he  was  almost  in  love  with  its  excit¬ 
ing  perils.  He  had  even  taught  the  panther 
her  name.  She  looked  up  in  his  face  when  he 
called  “  Mignonne.” 

When  the  sun  went  down,  she  uttered  a  deep 
melancholy  cry.  “She  is  well  educated,”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  gay  soldier ;  “  she  had  learned  to 
say  her  evening  prayers.” 

He  was  rejoiced  to  see  the  panther  stretch 
hei-sclf  out  in  a  drowsy  attitude. 

“  That  is  right,  my  pretty  little  blonde,” 
said  he  ;  “  you  had  better  go  to  sleep  first.” 

He  trusted  to  his  own  activity  to  escape 
during  her  slumber.  He  waited  patiently ; 
and  when  she  seemed  sound  asleep,  he  walked 
vigorously  toward  the  Nile.  But  he  had  not 
gone  a  quarter  of  a  league  over  the  sand,  when 
he  heard  the  panther  bounding  after  him,  utter¬ 
ing  at  intervals  a  loud,  sharp  cry. 

“  Of  a  truth,”  said  he,  “  her  friendship  is 
very  flattering  ;  it  must  be  her  first  love.”  Be¬ 
fore  she  came  up  the  Frenchman  fell  into  one 
of  those  dangerous  traps  of  loose  sand  from 
which  it  is  impossible  to  extricate  one’s  self. 
The  panther  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  with 
incredible  strength  brought  him  safe  to  the 
other  side  of  the  ditch  at  a  single  bound. 
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“  My  dour  Mignonuc  T’  oxcluimcd  the  soldier, 
carossiug  her  with  enthusiasm  ;  “  our  friend¬ 
ship  is  for  life  and  death.” 

He  retraced  his  steps.  Now  he  had  a  crea¬ 
ture  that  loved  him,  to  whom  he  could  talk,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  desert  were  peopled.  Having 
made  a  signal  flag  of  his  shirt,  he  concluded  to 
wait  paticutly  for  human  succor.  It  was  his  in¬ 
tention  to  have  watched  during  the  night,  but 
sleep  overpowered  him.  When  he  awoke  Mig- 
nonne  was  gone.  He  ascended  the  eminence  to 
look  for  her.  and  soon  perceived  her  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  clearing  the  desert  with  those  long 
bounds  peculiar  to  her  species.  She  arrived 
with  bloody  jaws.  When  receiving  his  caresses  j 
she  purred  aloud,  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him 
with  even  more  fondness  than  u.sual.  The  soldier 
patted  her  neck,  and  talked  to  her  as  he  would 
to  a  domestic  animal :  “  Ah,  ah.  Miss !  you 
have  been  eating  some  of  the  Maugrabins. 
Ain’t  you  ashamed?  Never  mind;  they  are 
worse  animals  than  you  arc.  But  please  don't 
take  a  fancy  to  grind  up  a  Frenchman.  If  you 
do,  you  wont  have  me  to  love  you  any  mere.” 

This  singular  animal  was  so  foud  of  caresses 
and  play  that  if  her  companion  set  many 
minutes  without  noticing  her,  she  would  put 
her  paws  in  his  lap  to  attract  attention.  Several 
days  passed  thus. 

The  panther  was  always  successful  in  her  ex¬ 
cursions  for  food,  and  always  returned  full  of 
affection  and  joy  ;  she  became  used  to  all  the 
inflections  of  the  soldier's  voice,  and  understood 
the  expression  of  his  face.  Sometimes  he 
amused  his  weary  hours  by  counting  the  spots 
on  her  golden  fur,  and  observing  how  beauti¬ 
fully  they  were  shaded;  she  showed  no  dis¬ 
pleasure  even  when  he  hold  her  by  the  tail,  to 
count  the  splendid  black  and  white  rings  that 
glittered  in  the  sunshine  like  precious  stones. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  look  upon  the  graceful 
outlines  of  her  form,  the  glossy  smoothness  of 
her  neck,  and  the  majestic  carriage  of  her 
head.  But  she  delighted  him  most  when  she 
was  in  a  frolic.  Her  extreme  gracefulness  and 
agility  as  she  glided  swiftly  along,  jumped, 
bounded,  and  rolled  over  and  over,  was  truly 
surprising.  When  she  was  darting  up  the 
rocky  eminence  at  her  swiftest  speed,  she  would 
stop  suddenly  and  beautifully,  with  head  erect, 
as  soon  as  the  Frenchman  called  “Mignonne.” 

One  day  a  very  large  bird  sailed  through 
the  air  over  their  heads.  In  the  desert  any¬ 
thing  that  has  life  is  intensely  interesting. 
The  Frenchman  quitted  the  panther  to  watch 
the  flight  of  the  bird,  a.s  he  slowly  and  heavily 
fanned  the  air.  In  a  few  minutes  the  Sultana 


of  the  Desert  began  to  growl.  “She  is  cer¬ 
tainly  jealous,”  thought  the  soldier,  as  he 
looked  at  her  fierce  and  glittering  eyes.  They 
gazed  inteliigibly  at  each  other  —  and  the 
proud  coquette  leaped  as  she  felt  his  hand 
upon  her  head ;  her  eyes  flashed  like  liglitning, 
and  she  shut  them  hard. 

“  The  creature  must  have  a  soul !”  exclaimed 
the  Frenchman. 

This  account  was  given  me  by  the  soldier 
himself,  while  I  was  admiring  the  docility  of 
the  pow'erful  animals  in  the  menagerie  at  Paris. 

“  I  do  not  know,”  continued  the  nafrator, 

“  what  I  had  done  to  displease  Mignonne  so 
much — or  whether  the  creature  was  merely  in 
sport — but  she  turned  and  snapped  her  teeth 
at  me,  and  seized  hold  of  my  leg.  She  did  it 
without  violence — but  thinking  she  was  about 
to  devour  me,  I  plunged  my  dagger  into  her 
neck.  The  poor  creature  rolled  over  uttering 
a  cry  that  froze  my  heart.  She  made  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  revenge  my  blow,  but  looked  mildly 
upon  mo  in  her  dying  agony.  I  would  have 
given  all  the  world  to  have  recalled  her  to  life. 
It  was  as  if  I  had  murdered  a  frieud.  Some 
French  soldiers,  who  discovered  my  signal, 
found  me  some  hours  afterward  weeping  by 
the  side  of  her  dead  body. 

“  Ah,  well,”  said  he,  after  a  mournful  silence, 
“  I  have  been  in  the  wars  in  Germany,  Spain, 
Prussia  and  France,  but  I  never  have  seen  any¬ 
thing  that  produced  such  sensations  as  the 
desert.  Oh,  how  beautiful  it  was!” 

“  What  feelings  did  it  excite  ?”  asked  I. 

“  Feelings  that  are  not  to  be  spoken,”  re¬ 
plied  the  soldier  solemnly.  “  I  do  not  always 
regret  my  cluster  of  palm  trees  and  my  panther ; 
but  sometimes  their  remembrance  makes  me 
sad ;  in  the  desert  there  is  everything  and 
there  is  nothing.” 

“  What  do  you  moan  by  that  ?  said  I.” 

“I  cannot  tell,”  said  he  impatiently.  After 
a  pause  he  added,  “  God  is  there  without 
man !” 

- - 

Lean  Diet. — A  Methodist  minister  at  the 
West,  who  lived  on  a  very  small  salary,  was 
greatly  troubled  at  one  time  to  get  his  quar¬ 
terly  installment.  He  at  last  told  the  paying 
trustee  that  he  must  have  his  money,  as  his 
family  were  suffering  for  the  necessaries  of 
life.  “  Money,”  replied  the  steward.  “  lo« 
preach  for  money  !  I  thought  you  preached  for 
the  good  of  souls !”  “  Souls  replied  the 

minister ;  “  I  can’t  eat  souls,  and  if  I  could,  it 
would  take  a  thousand  such  as  yours  to  make 
a  decent  meal !” 
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philosophy  of  AMERICAN  POLITICS. 

SErONI)  PAPER. 

**HUtopy  i«  Vhilosopby  teaching  by  example.** 

The  lesHoas  of  history  drawn  from  the  experience  of 
other  nations,  in  other  age*,  require  to  be  applied  to  Amer¬ 
ican  politics  only  with  great  caution  and  wisdom.  During 
the  struggle  for  Independence,  those  noble  minds  who  con¬ 
trolled  our  public  aHuirs  were  made  familiar  with  the 
great  names  of  antiquity,  mainly  for  the  sake  of  those 
lessons  of  pure  patriotism,  of  heniic  daring,  of  generous 
self  sacriflce,  of  rigid  integrity,  and  of  devoted  philan¬ 
thropy,  which  history  furnishes.  When  they  came  to  re¬ 
construct  the  frame-w'ork  of  a  National  Government, 
they  were  plentifully  supplied  with  learned  discussions  and 
elaborate  descriptions,  and  subtle  speculations  and  dis¬ 
quisitions  drawn  from  ancient  and  European  history, 
pointing  out  dangers,  and  suggesting  means  of  security 
both  for  liberty  and  order 

But  the  practical  statesmen  who  had  the  matter  in  hand 
found  very  little  aid  from  all  those  fine-spun  specula¬ 
tions  ;  and  so,  after  all,  they  had  to  rely  mainly  on  their 
own  common  sense,  and  strike  out  a  course  of  their  own. 
Tlieir  sagacity  is  seen  in  the  system  of  government  they 
established — a  systen^  beyond  all  c(»ntroversy,  the  wisest 
that  ever  was  devised  by  men.  And  the  reason  i.s,  tliat 
their  common  sense  followed  the  lead  of  their  circum¬ 
stances  ;  and,  therefore,  the  frame  of  government  fits  the 
people  just  as  the  shell  fits  a  turtle's  back,  because  it  has 
grown  out  of  the  back  itself. 

It  is  curious  and  instructive  to  read  the  splendid  litera¬ 
ture  put  fortli  by  the  Federal  politicians  in  Jefferson's  day. 
Take  the  writings  of  Fisher  Ames,  for  example.  They  arc 
among  the  finest  models  in  our  language  as  to  style,  and 
as  rich  in  classical  illustrations  and  allusions  as  a  culti¬ 
vated  taste  will  admit.  But  the  gloomy  forebodings  which 
be  derived  from  ancient  history  havo  proved  as  fallacious 
as  his  speculations  were  visionary.  Kesults  have  been  di¬ 
rectly  the  reverse  of  all  his  calculations.  Tlie  tilings  from 
which  be  anticipated  the  greatest  evils  have  proved  our 
salvation  \  and  the  great  evils  that  havo  actually  come 
upon  us  originated  in  causes  that  entirely  escaiied  bis  at¬ 
tention. 

There  is  hardly  more  to  be  learned  by  the  American 
statesman  from  the  history  of  modem  nations.  All  of 
them  originated  so  diflenmtly,  and  all  have  such  diffen  nt 
ideas  fundamentally  incorporated  Into  their  systems  of 
government,  tliat  the  analogies  of  their  experience  and 
ours  are  few  and  imperfect.  No  other  nation  has  begun 
its  very  existence  from  a  high  state  of  civilization,  with 
the  full  possession  of  the  Common  l.aw  as  a  shield  for  per¬ 
sonal  rights,  with  the  vernacular  Bible  as  the  basis  of  its 
religion  and  the  standard  of  its  morals,  and  with  the 
printing  press  a.s  the  instrument  for  the  universal  diffu¬ 
sion  of  knowledge.  In  no  other  country  haa  there  been 
such  an  opportunity  of  constructing  an  entire  Federal 
system,  so  complete  in  all  its  parts.  Never  before  had 
Nationality  and  State  sovereignty  been  harmonized  by  so 
skillful  a  baLancing  of  duties  and  powers,  privileges  and 
prerogatives  In  a  word,  our  system  is  unique  In  history, 
•nd  we  must  therefore  be  careful  how  we  attempt  to  con¬ 
form  our  institutions  or  policies  to  those  of  other  nations 
and  other  ages. 

Still,  we  m>ist  be  taught  our  lessons  of  political  philos¬ 
ophy  from  the  history  of  the  past.  And  we  shall  find  the 


richest  in.struction  on  a  va.st  variety  of  points  from  a  care¬ 
ful  consideration  of  our  own  history,  which,  brief  a.s  it  is, 
can  already  fumi.sh  innumerable  analogies  full  of  the 
soundest  principle.^  and  tho  most  reliable  imstructions. 
We  call  attention  again  to  the  method  of  classification  of 
fK)litical  phenomena,  which  we  indicated  in  the  last  num¬ 
ber,  where  we  proposed  to  arrange  the  annals  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  into  cycles  of  about  thirty  years,  corresponding 
to  tho  average  life  of  man.  By  this  methodizing  of  our 
obHorvation.s,  we  shall  be  able  to  trace  many  striking  an¬ 
alogies,  and  learn  to  predict  many  important  results. 
Let  us  compare  the  phenomena  of  the  cyclo  of  thirty 
years  that  Ix’gan  under  tho  administration  of  James  Mon¬ 
roe,  with  that  which  began  under  the  administration  of 
Franklin  Pierce. 

And  first,  wo  observe  that  those  leaders  in  the  oW  Jef¬ 
ferson  and  Madison  party  who  undertook  to  hold  over,  by 
carrying  the  old  name  and  organization  while  abandoning 
the  fundamental  iirinciples  of  Ftate  Rights  anif  iier^onal 
equality,  seized  upon  a  certain  portion  of  the  existing  policy 
as  their  special  care,  such  as  the  Protective  Tariff  and  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  which  measures  had  come  in  incidentally,  and 
formed  no  part  of  the  proper  distinctive  policy  of  JefTerso- 
nian  Republicanism,  and  wen*,  in  fact,  es.sentially  incongru¬ 
ous  with  it.  By  exalting  these  incongruous  incllentals 
into  primary  essentials,  and  taking  the  support  of  these 
under  their  special  patronage,  they  furmeda  party  platform 
entirely  unlike  tlie  old  one,  while  yet  professing  to  cling 
to  the  ancient  name,  and  to  inherit  by  legit  im.'ite  succes¬ 
sion  the  old  Republican  organization.  Tlio  same  true  at 
this  time  in  regard  to  those  who  claim  the  regular  succes¬ 
sion  to  the  old  Jackson  Democracy.  A  few  years  ago 
they  used  to  repel  all  attempts  to  make  them  pass 
resotution.s  on  slavery  on  the  pretence  that  their  old 
P.emocratic  platform  was  complete,  and  that  they  could 
not  admit  of  the  Introduction  of  any  *^new  issues.'*  It 
w'os  in  vain  to  urge  that  all  the  old  issues  were  settled 
in  their  favor  so  thoroughly  as  to  leave  them  without  an 
antagonist,  and  that  now*  the  true  and  proper  course  was 
to  apply  the  radical  principles  of  Democracy,  State  Rights 
and  personal  freedom,  to  the  new  questions  which  events 
were  forcing  upon  the  country.  They  kept  on  repelling 

new  issues,’*  and  shut  their  eyes  to  the  exigency  of  pass¬ 
ing  events  for  fear  they  might  call  up  some  new  issues,** 
and  so  they  drifted  along  until  ell  the  bones  of  the  old 
controversies  were  buried  and  rotten,  and  it  is  clearly  no 
longer  possible  to  keep  up  an  intere.st  in  harangues  about 
Tariff  and  National  Bank,  and  equally  impossible  to  avoid 
acting  upon  the  living  question.^  of  the  present  time, 
which  concern  the  relations  of  slavery  to  the  constitution, 
an<l  then  they  seized  hold  of  a  certain  course  of  policy  on 
slavery  which  had  come  along  incidentally,  and  under 
pressing  emeigencies  had  been  slid  into  rather  than  con¬ 
siderately  adoptetl  by  the  Democracy,  and  which  was  in 
fact  incongruous  with  its  radical  principles,  and  then 
they  exalted  this  incongnious  policy  to  a  primary  place, 
and  made  the  support  of  it  the  main  issue,  and  the  sole 
distinctive  province  of  their  party. 

Another  curious  analogy  in  the  case  is,  that  some  who 
have  been  prominent,  if  not  actually  loaders  in  the  old 
Jackson  party,  now  insist  on  their  right  to  be  leaders  in 
the  new  struggle,  which  is  organized  on  a  totally  different 
basis,  and  for  the  settlement  cf  a  totally  different  sort  of 
questions  ;  precisely  as  many  of  the  leaders  in  the  old  Jef¬ 
ferson  party  assunted  to  be  the  leaders  in  the  new  strag¬ 
gle  that  was  organized  thirty  years  ago,  simply  because 
they  had  been  popular  leaders  on  a  totally  different  field. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  none  of  the  men  who 
assumed  to  hold  over  the  leadership  from  one  cycle  to 
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uuolher— Clay,  CrawiorU,  Calhoun,  etc.— <‘ver  uUalnod  na¬ 
tional  honors  under  the  now  a^^itations  of  the  subsequent 
period.  And  it  m  alreaily  apiuirent  that  the  agitation 
which  is  now  opening  upon  the  country  is  consigning 
most  of  the  old  leaders  of  popular  opinion  to  the  (»bscurity 
of  private  life. 

Tliese  old  leaders  also  assume  that  they  ropro.sent,  and 
guide  and  embo<ly  the  Democratic  party,  just  a.s  the 
former  assumed  that  the  party  of  whicli  they  had  become 
the  heads  was  the  identical  old  Republican  party  which, 
under  JoiTerson  and  Madison,  had  established  the  relations 
of  the  Federal  (Jovemment  to  national  and  foreign  aiTairs. 
But  these  latter  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  designation 
which  would  distinguish  them  from  those  of  their  old  asso¬ 
ciates  who  were  also  Republicans,  but  who  held  to  Repub¬ 
licanism  by  principle  rather  than  by  policy  ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  they  took  the  name  of  \alional  Rcpublican.s.  lYe- 
cisely  in  the  same  way  the  class  of  old  D<*mocratic  leaders 
who  now  go  in  for  the  extension  of  Federal  power  are  com 
pelled  to  adopt  the  very  same  term  of  distinction,  and  call 
tbem.selves  National  Democrats.  Both  classes  forget  tliat 
the  very  words  are  a  solecism,  liecausc  it  is  the  essential 
idea  of  the  Democratic  I>arty,  as  it  wa.".  of  tlie  old  Repub¬ 
lican  party  in  its  day,  to  stand  by  individual  liberty  and 
State  sovereignty  at  all  hazards,  and  to  promote  the  in- 
tegrity  and  perpetuity  of  the  Union  only  by  keeping  the 
Federal  (iovemmeot  within  strict  limits,  and  preventing 
it  from  even  the  appearance  of  encroachment  ujM)n  the 
rights  of  j)er.«onal  liberty  and  State  rights.  Consequently 
it  is  a  self-evident  departure  from  the  old  platform,  when 
the  so-called  leaders  of  a  portion  of  the  Democracy  Ix'gin 
to  find  that  llie  term  ‘‘XationaU’  is  m*e4U*d  as  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  old  epithet  to  designate  their  position. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  also,  how  the  leaders  of  the 
present  day,  as  those  of  thirty  years  since,  in  assum¬ 
ing  to  be  the  legitimate  succession  of  the  popular  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  past,  at  once  assume  the  position  of  '■*  con¬ 
servatives.’’  and  claim  it  as  their  aim  only  to  j/re.-ienv  tlie 
existing  policy,  and  just  carry  it  out  and  complete  it. 
nnding  certain  courses  begun,  thirty  years  since,  Messrs. 
Clay  and  Calhoun  and  their  associates  assumed  at  once 
the  distinctive  patronage  of  those  specialties,  as  if  they 
were  the  sura  and  total  of  the  objects  of  Government,  and 
made  tlie  extension  of  that  line  of  policy  the  badge  of  their 
party  and  the  sole  test  of  political  fidelity.  Whereas,  the 
true  idea  of  the  popular  function  is  to  watch  against  the. 
perpetuation  cf  power  tn  the  same  haniU,  and  to  take  it 
away  by  a  salutary  rotation  In  office,  just  as  soon  as  the 
present  |)Os.scssors  indicate  a  disjiOAitioii  to  accumulate 
and  concentrate  power,  and  to  use  the  influence  and  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country  to  ]>erpetuate  their  own  ascend¬ 
ancy.  It  is  to  prevent  the  perpetuation  of  power  in  fixe<l 
hands  by  a  salutary  rotation  in  office.  It  is  to  guard 
against  the  formation  of  cliques  and  castes  of  ofiiee-huld- 
ers,  by  perpetually  bringing  forward  new  men,  fresh  fnim 
the  ordinary  associations  of  the  people,  and  instinct  with 
the  common  ideas  of  common  folks.  Tlie  riMJurrenco 
of  such  clianges  can  hardly  be  too  frequent.  We 
should  exclude  the  idea  that  there  is  some  occult 
mystery  in  the  administration  of  government  which 
none  but  the  initiated  can  understand,  and  that  therefore 
it  is  necessary  always  to  seek  candidates  for  office 
among  those  who  har**  neld  office,  or  their  children  or 
relations.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  statesmen  of  thirty 
years  since  found  certain  measures  of  finance  in  operation, 
which  had  come  up  incidentally  as  the  means  of  meeting 
the  exigencies  of  government,  or  as  experiments,  but 
wholly  subordinate  and  no  part  of  the  general  policy  of 
administration.  Those  measures  they  attempted  to  put 
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forvvanl  as  the  louiling  objwts  of  government  which  sliuuM 
characterize  the  Administration,  just  as  the  present  Ad- 
ministration  has  assumed  that  certain  measures  relating 
to  slavery,  thus  incidentally  ailopted,  arc  the  sum  and 
substance  of  government,  to  which  everything  else  must 
give  way  j  and,  because  they  have  made  a  hobby  of  sup¬ 
porting  these  subordinate  measures,  they  claim  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  legitimate  representatives  of  the  great  Ikin. 
ocratic  party  which  so  bravely  settled  the  financial  policy 
«»f  the  Government. 

Taking  up  these  shreils  of  an  existing  jadicy,  and  exhib¬ 
iting  them  as  the  wdiolc  system  of  policy  which  they  wUh 
to  perpetuate  and  carry  out  in  the  fullest  extent,  they 
naturally  put  on  airs  as  if  they  were  the  true  consi'na 
lives,  and  as  consen’ativcs  entitle<i  to  especial  regunl  and 
veneration.  Just  so  it  was,  thirty  years  since,  with  those 
who  ado]>teil  the  name  of  National  Republicans.  Tliosc  who 
familiarly  remember  the  times  thirty  years  since  will  be 
forcibly  rc'minded  of  them  by  reading  the  following  jwira- 
graphs  from  the  Richmond  Knquirer,  the  govemiug  Ad- 
niinititratiou  organ  in  the  South.  Under  date  of  May  30. 
1856,  that  paper  has  it  thus  : 

“We  republish,  with  cordial  indorsement,  the  following 
well-timetl  and  ailmirable  article  from  the  IVedericksburg 
Recorder.  The  cdectioiis  in  our  own  State  and  everywhere 
elso  give  the  stnmgest  indications  that  conservatlNC  men 
of  all  parties  will  enlist  in  the  ninks  of  the  National  Ikni- 
ocracy,  in  the  struggle  against  the  bigoted  and  fanatical 
factionists  of  the  day  : 

“‘Tins  Old  Ijvk  Whigs  axd  Northern  Dkmotrat.s.— 
Conservatism  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Whigs 
and  I>emocrats  throughout  the  Union  ;  radicalism  the  uni¬ 
versal  trait  of  Kndw-Nothingism,  Black  Repuhlicanisin, 

,  and  all  the  other  multifarious  and  iofuinouN  isms  of  the 
day.  Despite  of  party  names,  a  broad  and  well  detirnd  is¬ 
sue  is  about  to  be  made  betw<*en  the  conservatives,  the 
lovers  of  the  Union,  the  friends  of  law,  onler,  pro|)erty 
and  religion,  on  the  DemiKTutic  side,  and  tlie  infidels,  the 
licentious,  the  anarchists,  the  disunionists,  the  abolition¬ 
ists  and  the  agrarians  on  the  other.  No  party  is  in  senti¬ 
ment  and  principle  more  conserv  ative  than  the  Old  Line 
Whigs.  I*rt*judice  against  the  Democracy  sometimes  drives 
them  into  false  positions  for  a  time,  but  they  are  sure 
eventually  to  resume  their  conservative  stand-point.’  ” 

IVe  might  multiply  quotations,  from  innumerable  news- 
pa^iers,  and  the  S|)eeche8  of  l^enator  Douglas  and  ever  so 
many  orators,  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  positions,  and 
arguments,  and  philosophy,  and  policy  of  the  “Conserva¬ 
tive  or  National  Democracy  ”  of  the  present  time  with  those 
of  the  “  Conservative  or  National  Republicans  ”  of  thirty 
years  since,  which,  in  like  manner,  absorbed  tlie  most  de¬ 
termined  of  the  old  Fcileralists,  just  as  this  is  now  absorbing 
the  most  determined  of  the  old  Whigs,  who  declare  that 
they  are  unconscious  of  a  change.  And  this  declaration 
is  true  ;  because  they  are  still  laboring,  as  they  were  be¬ 
fore,  to  strengthen  the  General  Government  at  the  expense 
of  State  sovereignty  ;  to  preserve  the  Union  by  gn*aler 
concentratinn  of  power,  and  by  enforcing  oppressive  stat- 
ute.s  ;  to  preserve  power  in  the  hands  of  its  possessors, 
and  resist  all  rotation  in  office  ;  to  perpetuate  a  policy  that 
is  partial  in  its  benefits,  and  oppressive  to  the  masses,  in¬ 
stead  of  rigidly  applying  the  good  old  principles  to  the 
new  questions,  and  setfling  the  constitutional  relations  of 
slavery  by  a  rigid  subjection  of  its  demands  and  necessi- 
ties  to  the  standard  axioms  of  State  sovereignty  and  indi- 
vidual  liberty. 

From  these  comparisons  it  Is  quite  safe  to  pr<^osticate 
the  results  of  the  future.  Unless  our  Government  is  now 
at  last  to  df^nerate  into  a  consolidation,  sustained  by 
military  power,  draining  the  wealth  of  the  people  by  ex¬ 
orbitant  taxation,  and  preparing  the  way  for  a  coup  ductal 
and  a  dictator— which  no  man  with  the  heart  of  a  true 
American  and  the  faith  of  a  true  Christian  can  apprehend 
to  he  possible  in  our  day— then  the  history  of  the  current 
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cycle  ttUl  continue  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  lust. 
After  a  violent  struggle,  the  |>cople  wUl  again  prevail,  and 
the  principles  of  State  Rights  iXmocracy  will  begin  to 
prevail  over  the  policy  of  partisan  Democratic  leaders  who 
have  become  nationalized  for  the  sake  of  slavery.  The 
struggle  may  be  fierce,  or  it  may  be  long,  and  will  bo  the 
one  or  the  other  i.i  some  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  interest  that  is  at  stake,  and  its  means  of  ramilyingits 
roots  and  extending  its  influence  over  the  politics  of  the 
country.  But,  as  sure  as  there  is  a  (Jod  in  Heaven,  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  people  will  gradually  find  out  who  are  their  trust¬ 
worthy  leaders,  and  what  are  the  true  principles  that 
must  govern  the  relations  of  slavery  ;  and  make  that 
“enormous  wrong”  submit  peacefully  to  its  destiny,  un¬ 
der  the  Constitution,  and  the  advance  of  civilization  and 
the  Christian  faith. 

The  is.sue  is  formed  now,  and  can  no  more  bo  evaded  or 
kept  out  of  sight.  It  is  only  this — whether  slavery  is  to 
govern  or  be  governed.  Clod  is  for  the  right ;  the  body  of 
the  people  have  no  interest  but  for  the  right ;  a  free  press 
and  free  speech  will  surely  make  men  see  the  right  course. 
By  these  we  are  safe— our  country  is  safe ;  and  our  Ik> 
loved  liberties,  having  once  passed  through  this  severest 
ordeal,  will  shine  (brth  resplendent  to  all  the  world,  and 
endure  to  the  end  of  time. 


SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN  FOR  WOMEN. 

That  the  agitation  of  the  subject  of  Woman’s  Rights, 
which  has  engaged  considerable  attention  a  few  years 
past,  has  already  eOected  something  in  the  way  of  public 
opinion,  is  very  evident  from  the  many  new  sources  of 
einph»yment  opening  to  women.  Tlie  inventions  of  mech¬ 
anism — the  cotton  mill,  the  stocking  loom,  and  the  sewing 
machine— have  nearly  supersinled  the  vast  amount  of 
hand-work  in  spinning,  weaving,  knitting  and  sewing,  form¬ 
erly  regarded  as  the  only  legitimate  occupations  of  women, 
after  making  butter  and  cheese  and  rocking  the  cradle. 
When  these  avocations  ceased  to  be  profitable,  our  women 
might  have  claimed  a  grand  saturnalia  of  idleness ;  but 
no,  they  at  once,  with  Yankee  brains  and  Yankee  inde¬ 
pendence,  turned  their  attention  to  other  resources.  Tlie 
pen  became  a  ready,  and  often  profitable  medium  ;  lectur¬ 
ing  was  assumetl  with  more  or  less  success  ,  printing, 
store-keeping,  book-keeping,  also  found  large  numbers 
profitably  employed.  Tlie  fine  arts,  poetry,  painting  and 
music,  revealed  innumerable  votaries.  Our  women  studied 
at  home  and  abroad,  with  true  American  courage  and 
womanly  sedf-poise.  Wo  intend  hereafter  to  look  to  these 
poets,  and  painters,  and  sculptors,  and  see  what  they 
have  been  doing. 

In  several  of  our  cities,  SchooLs  of  Design  for  Women 
have  been  ojiened.  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  New  York 
have  each  large  schools,  w’herc  tlie  pupils  are  making  ex¬ 
cellent  progress,  not  only  in  drawing  but  designing,  and 
where  they  execute  wood-engravings  with  taste  and  pre¬ 
cision.  Wc  found  in  the  New  York  School  of  Design  about 
fifty  pupils,  moro  or  les.s  advanced.  At  present  they  oc¬ 
cupy  aerial  rooms  up  five  flights  of  stairs — but  the  light 
is  good,  and  tho  apartments  well  ventilated.  We  ob¬ 
served  the  Women  of  all  ages  were  seated  upon  high 
stools  before  a  window,  In  which  was  sometimes  placed 
a  rose  or  geranium,  in  accordance  with  the  taste  or  the 
means  of  the  occupant — for  w’omen  will  worship  the  beau¬ 
tiful  through  every  impediment.  All  was  cleanly  and 
tasteful,  and  all  tho  artist-students  seemed  in  good  health. 
Tho  work  was  brought  up  to  the  head,  not  the  head 
brought  down  to  the  work.  They  looked  cheerful  and 
hopeful.  Some  wero  amateur?,  others  were  to  adopt  a 


protessioD.  We  wish  every  woman  would  seek  e.weUence 
in  what  she  attempts  mure  than  amusement.  We  believe 
the  woman  who  assumes  the  burin  as  a  means  of  earning 
a  support,  as  well  as  exercising  her  powers,  is  biguir,  and 
likely  to  reach  higher  in  achievement  than  she  who  only 
seeks  an  accomplishment. 

We  found  several  engraving  cuts  for  magazines,  draw¬ 
ings  for  machinery,  models  for  gas  works,  patterns  for 
table-covers,  kc.  ^  and  we  were  convinced  that  the  lighter 
muscle  and  more  delicate  sense  of  woman  rendered  tliis 
branch  of  art  better  adapted  to  her  organization  than  to 
that  of  the  other  sex.  The  small,  hght  fingers  have  a  pe- 
cular  aflinity  with  the  delicate  lines  of  the  graver. 

l^veral  pupils  were  studying  anatomy,  and  drawing 
from  what  seemed  to  us  meagre  models.  The  art  of  com¬ 
position  and  design  were  growing  into  use,  with  freedom 
of  eye  and  familiarity  of  experience.  Women  are  apt  to 
follow  a  model  too  tamely.  They  have  been  restricted  to 
a  given  routine  till  a  constitutional  caution  and  timidity 
have  become  organic.  Time  and  practice  will  remedy  the 
evil,  but  patronage  and  encouragement  will  do  more. 
Already  the  School  of  Design  begins  to  realize  results. 
Orders  flow  in  upon  them,  and  Peter  Cooper  has  promised 
to  give  them  sevcrrl  rooms  in  the  new  Institute,  which 
already  b^ns  to  show  its  beautiful  proportions,  and  will 
stand  a  proud  monument  of  the  munificence  of  a  good  man 
who  does  good  in  bis  own  day  and  generation,  and  does 
not  wait  till  death  wrings  the  earnings  of  a  life-time  from 
the  unwilUng  grasp. 

We  hope  the  school,  now  so  well  advanced  in  wood  en¬ 
graving,  will  turn  its  attention  to  desigas  and  illustra¬ 
tions.  Women  must  not  be  mere  copyists.  If  tliey  com- 
l»etc  in  any  field  their  triumph  will  be  incomplete  till  they 
are  able  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  in  the  {^articular  de¬ 
partment.  We  wish  to  see  these  fine  students  of  art  illus¬ 
trating  our  books  of  poetry,  of  history,  and  science.  More 
than  one  woman  has  been  for  many  years  engaged  in 
something  of  the  sort.  Mary  EL  Brooks,  herself  a  poet  of 
no  moan  rank,  who  u.«ed  to  w  rite  under  the  signature  of 
Norma,  has  been  long  engaged  on  the  drawings  and  illus- 
strations  for  a  work  on  crystals,  botany,  etc.  Mrs.  Web¬ 
ber,  the  wife  of  the  ornithologist  and  botanist,  prepares 
the  designs  and  illustrations  for  her  husband.  Mrs.  ii^tt, 
of  Chicago,  designs  and  engraves  also.  In  Europe  it  is 
well  known  women  engage  largely  in  the  elegant  and  lu¬ 
crative  arts  of  designing  and  engraving.  George  Sand  is 
well  accomplished  in  this  way,  and  the  world-renowned 
Madam  Roland  was  an  exquisite  engraver. 

The  New  York  School  of  Design  is  likely  to  do  much  in 
the  city  for  a  large  class  of  persons,  who  must  look  to  it 
as  a  mcan.s  of  livelihood.  The  instruction,  under  the 
teacher,  who  seems  to  have  an  enthusiasm  for  his  profes¬ 
sion,  is  practical  and  thorough.  Many  who  have  learned 
their  art  in  the  Fchool  have  found  ready  engagements  as 
teachers,  not  only  at  home,  but  in  the  schools  and  ncad- 
cmie.s  of  the  South  and  West ;  and  many  more  would 
gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  here  to  be  pro¬ 
vided,  but  are  hindcri'd  by  inadequate  means.  The  School 
needs  aid. 


BOOKS  AND  BOOK  MAKING. 

TitERR  is  no  use  denying,  or  ignoring  the  fact :  book¬ 
making  and  book-publishing  have  reached  a  crisis.  Two 
years  ago  any  book,  of  almost  any  quality,  found  a  ready 
sale.  A  perfect  furore  existed  for  novels ;  hence  vast 
numbers  of  this  class  of  books,  gross  in  construction,  crudo 
in  material,  ]>oor  in  rji.^lish  and  worse  in  morality,  found 
abi:ndanco  of  purchaser?.  Uterature  and  artistic  merit, 
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origiuality  of  thou^^Ut,  or  proiuuDilui'.'M  ot  hptH^uialioo,  i 
deep  insight  or  grave  experience,  were  neither  sought  nor 
expected.  We  might  name  more  than  one  book,  repre¬ 
senting  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  these  essentials  in  com¬ 
position.  which  fell  nearly  dead  from  the  press.  Kings-  | 
ley^s  Hypatia,  with  all  its  wonderful  dramatic  elTect  and 
poa  erlul  delineation  of  the  characters  and  manners  of  the 
times,  was  unnoticed.  Hawthorn,  the  great  dissecter  of 
the  heart,  and  Dickens,  with  his  ovcrflow'ing  humanity, 
were  thrown  completely  in  the  back  ground,  while  the 
hoidens  of  literature,  and  the  intense  school  of  writers 
numbered  their  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  {some¬ 
times  the  serf,  to  which  the  wTiter  belonged,  would  give  to 
his  book  a  mushroom  popularity.  It  would  sell,  because  it 
was  **  orthodox"^— it  bad  a  great  run.  because  it  was 
“anti-slavery,”  or  it  created  a  furore,  because  it  was  a 
“^uthern,”  production.  In  these  cases  it  was  not  the 
merit  of  the  book  that  inducetl  a  large  sale,  but  the  party 
to  which  it  was  addressed.  Xo  one  claims  high  artvtic 
merit  for  Uncle  Tom — it  is  the  grt‘at  human  heart  that 
beats  beneath  its  pages  that  imparts  to  it  a  rral  jinurr. 
Other  anti-slavery  books  have  been  better  written  and 
less  popular.  Tlien  the  author  had  the  whole  anti  slavery 
world  and  a  very  strong  religious  influence  to  give  her  a 
world-wide  currency.  It  will  do  a  work,  and  be  forgotten. 
We  name  this  as  representing  a  class.  We  might  name 
more  than  one  book  written  by  women,  embodying  much 
that  is  truly  signifleant  in  literature,  but  w  hich  remain 
comparatively  unknown — while  the  crude  and  gross  de¬ 
lineations  in  books  like  Ruth  Hall,  Hot  Corn,  and  Fashion 
and  Famine,  find  their  way  to  “thousands  of  hearth¬ 
stones”  throughout  the  country,  and  to  readers  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  poison  lurking  within. 

But  the  public  mind  has  had  a  surfeit,  and  rejects  with 
disgust  this  unwholesome  aliment.  The  excess  of  crude 
viands  has  created  an  appetite  for  what  is  of  higher  im¬ 
port.  Books  hitherto  neglected  are  now  calk'd  into  the 
market.  The  few  WTiter.s  of  genuine  genius,  who  may 
have  been  mortified  at  the  neglect  which  they  encount¬ 
ered,  are  finding  now  a  compensation.  People  are  weary 
of  solemn  dulness,  and  undigested  intensity,  and  gross 
scandal.  Tlie  sense  of  the  true  and  the  beautiful  is  hun¬ 
gering  for  indulgence,  and  the  author  who  shall  now  step 
into  the  field  with  some  original  and  artistic  work,  will 
reap  a  bountiful  harvest  both  in  money  and  praise. 

The  American  public  is  an  easy,  tolerating  public.  It 
does  not  care  to  di'»criminate  its  idols.  “  Give  everybody 
a  chance.”  is  its  motto.  an4l  hence  it  often  amu.ses  it.self 
by  blowing  feathers  Into  the  air  ;  and  when  it  is  tired  of 
the  sport,  they  fall  to  the  ground.  We  have  w  itnessed 
the  rising  of  many  a  literary  rocket,  shooting  like  a  meteor 
across  the  xenith,  to  fall  backwarfl  with  a  few  disconnected 
stars  fast  fading  to  oblivion.  Nothing  can  live  that  is  not 
en-vasc^l.  The  form  must  be  beautiful,  or  the  creation 
sinks  with  the  old  chimeras  of  rude  chaos  and  dull  night. 
Milton  lived  a  life  of  achievement,  nursing  in  his  great 
heart  the  de‘-ire  at  some  time  to  write  “  something  which 
his  country  would  not  willingly  let  die.”  Here  was  the 
true  soul  of  an  arti<t.  Paradise  l»st  realized  the  hope. 


BOOK  READI  NGS. 

The  mighty  river  of  Books  runs  low  this  season.  Not 
half  as  many  are  published  as  there  were  last  year.  Tliis 
is  doubtless  a  relief,  an  advantage,  to  the  reader  ;  his  at¬ 
tention  is  not  so  much  distracted  in  a  thousand  ways  by 
difTorcDt  objects,  and  his  time  flittered  away  in  glancing  at 
innumerable  title-pages,  that  are  floating  by.  He  seems 
to  have  more  time  to  pause,  to  scrutinize,  to  look  at  a  few 


piigert  ol  u  uew  book  ;  and  when,  |/eichauce,  he  tiuUs  une 
of  rt'al  interest  and  value  he  can  hold  on  to  it,  perhaps 
even  read  it  through.  We  have  just  done  so  with  one 
which  has  an  interest  like  that  which  tir  I  hilip  Sidney 
ascribes  to  the  poet — “  to  hold  children  from  play,  and  old 
men  from  the  chimney  corner.”  It  is  translated  from  the 
French,  and  published  by  Derby  k  Jackson,  with  the  title 
of  Jules  Gerard,  the  lion-Killer  of  Algeria.” 

Our  young  men  who  go  out  in  search  of  rabbits  and 
small  birds,  and  pride  themselves  upon  their  manhood  be¬ 
cause,  forsooth,  they  wade  through  mud  and  mire  of  a 
inooulight  night,  cracking  at  quail  and  aiming  at  snipe 
would  do  well  to  read  this  book  of  stirring  adventure  and 
•luring  hardihood.  Here  is  a  man  who  treats  all  beasts  as 
is  unworthy  of  notice  save  the  lordly  lion.  For  ten  years  he 
on  their  trail ;  he  tracks  thorn  to  their  solitary  dens,  watches 
their  habits,  and  describes  them  with  thfriest  of  an  epicu¬ 
rean  Nimrod.  He  tells  what  he  has  seen  and  done  in  the 
true  modesty  of  a  hunter,  who,  with  a  courage  and  per¬ 
severance  always  greater  than  what  he  expends,  looks 
lightly  upon  his  achievements.  It  is  true  he  docs  not  un- 
tiervalue  liimself,  but  he  does  not  vaunt.  His  story  is  told 
with  a  quiet  grace  ;  he  has  an  eye  to  the  picturesque,  and 
in  the  midst  of  peril  fails  not  to  see  the  soft  beauty  of  the 
moonlight  night,  the  dainty  lair  of  the  graceful  beauty  of 
tlic  woods,  and  the  imposing  grantleur  of  the  noble  bi'ast 
who  comes  majestically  forward  to  confaont  the  foe.  Then 
he  makes  the  reader  not  only  hear  but  feel  the  terrible 
roar  which  drives  all  lesser  animals  to  their  coverts  as 
with  irrepressible  terror.  A  happy  man  was  (ierurd,  with 
his  true  hunter  Instincts,  glowing  with  enthusiasm  at  the 
approach  of  his  game,  sure  as  he  was  of  victory,  for  his 
heart  was  brave,  his  aim  unfaltering,  and  his  trust  in  God 
not  to  be  shaken.  He  looke<l  upon  himself  as  calledto  the 
work  of  lion-killing,  in  order  to  deliver  the  wandering  Arabs 
from  a  foe  more  devastating  than  an  army,  a  foe  which  come 
without  scruple  to  their  tents  and  villages,  and  night  after 
night  bore  away  a  portion  of  their  henls.  As  a  study  of 
the  natural  history  of  the  lion  the  book  before  us  is  the 
I  best  we  have  seen.  It  gives  bis  movements  r.nd  appear¬ 
ance  with  the  fidelity  of  a  true  artist.  We  have  been  apt 
to  look  upon  the  lion  as  a  terrible  beast,  prowling  and 
mufilering,  whose  kingly  qualities  were  more  than  apocry¬ 
phal  ;  but  we  leam  here  the  reason  and  nature  of  his  re¬ 
gality.  It  consists  in  his  coolness,  his  audacity,  his  mus¬ 
cular  force,  exhibited  in  great  leaps,  agile  as  a  cat  and 
elastic  as  the  tiger  ;  and,  belonging  to  the  same  class,  as 
he  does,  we  can  never  affiliate  him  with  either  the  one  or 
the  other.  He  sits  down  before  his  prey  and  takes  it  when 
ready,  sure  no  creature  can  escape  him.  We  find  another 
hint  in  the  book  worthy  of  investigation.  The  writer  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  power  of  the  lion  to  magnetize  his  victims, 
and  tells  more  than  one  store  of  men  and  animals  follow¬ 
ing  him  to  the  woods  to  be  devoured  at  bis  leisure,  or  to 
become  the  dainty  morsel  for  n  sick  lioness  or  her  un- 
weaned  cubs.  Tlie  book,  in  any  point  of  view,  is  full  of 
interest,  and  fascinates  by  its  graphic  descriptions  and 
hunter-like  condor.  Uon-catching  and  lion-killing  are  no 
easy  things  to  be  done,  as  we,  who  look  at  these  creatures 
through  their  iron  bars,  are  apt  to  suppose.  Nor  can  we 
from  these  specimens  form  any  estimate  of  their  power 
from  this  point  of  view.  We  confess  when  wc  imagine  the 
noble  beast  standing  in  his  native  glades,  with  fearless 
front  and  flowing  mane,  stepping  forward  to  meet  a  dozen 
balls  without  a  wink  of  the  eye.  and  answering  to  the 
charge  with  roars  of  defiance,  wc  are  filled  with  grief  and 
shame  at  sight  of  these  poor  broken-down  kings  crouching 
in  their  cages  under  the  whip  of  the  keeper,  and  wrang¬ 
ling  and  snarling  for  pounds  of  meat.  It  is  the  counter- 
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part  of  N*apoIeoii<~rrom  tho  ilin)nu  of  I  ranco  to  the  rock 
of  St.  Helena,  fretting  out  hia  IK^e  about  rats  and  poor 
crockery. 

A  Glance  at  Solomon. — We  have  also  been  reading  an¬ 
other  book,  of  a  very  different  character  from  the  preceding, 
but  not  devoiO  of  intere^^t  and  instruction.  It  is  published 
by  M.  W.  Dodd,  and  entitled  Tlie  Hook  of  Ecclesiastes  Ex- 
pliined.”  The  work  is  an  attempt  at  explaining  the  ap¬ 
parent  skepUcism  of  this  remarkable  portion  of  the  sa¬ 
cred  volume.  Tlie  undevout  reader  is  apt  to  regard  it  as 
the  expression  of  one  who,  having  tried  every  shape  of 
human  indulgence,  surfeits  upon  each,  and,  like  a  lUste 
man,  exclaims  “  All  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  He 
ii  the  most  learned  man  of  his  times — in  correspondence 
with  savans  and  princes,  and  entertaining  embassadors 
from  all  kingdoms  in  princely  wise,  upon  a  throne  of  ivory, 
inlaid  with  gold  ;  and  yet  he  declares  “  the  day  of  a  man’s 
death  is  better  than  his  birth.’’  Endowed  with  wonderful 
aptitude  for  study,  a  zoologist  and  a  botanist,  who  **knew 
all  herbs  from  tlie  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  hysop  that 
grows  upon  the  wall,”  he  yet  pronounces  much  study  a 
weariness  to  tlie  flesh.”  An  author  of  such  merit  that  his 
books  have  come  do>vn  to  our  own  day,  his  I’roverbs  unri¬ 
valed  in  any  literature  for  their  practical  wisdom,  hia  Songs 
8wet‘t  as  the  dews  of  Hybla  and  the  song  of  nightingales, 
be  turns  from  all,  exclaiming  ‘*of  making  book.s  there  is 
no  end.”  In  Kccle.siastes  the  wise  man,  thoroughly  cn- 
fiMtVi.  cries  what  in  modern  phrase  would  be,  “What’a 
the  use?”  Ah  !  Solomon,  Solomon  I  there  had  been  wis¬ 
dom  in  temperance.  So  wise  for  others,  thou  wort  but 
little  wise  for  thyself.  Tliat  was  a  sad  experience  of  thine, 
after  w  inning  tho  smiles  of  so  many  of  the  fair  and  frail, 
that  led  thee  to  e.xclaim,  “  A  man  among  a  thousand  I 
have  found,  but  a  woman  among  all  these  I  have  not 
found.” 

Tho  author  of  the  work  before  ns  showrs  that  after  all 
Solomon,  even  in  this  paradoxial  book,  utters  the  convic¬ 
tions  of  a  sound  faith  and  the  expre.ssions  of  a  devout 
soul.  He  secs  therein  clearly  taught  not  only  the  great 
and  comforting  truth  of  our  immortality,  but  that  also  of 
a  Anal  retribution. 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 

JrsT  two  hundred  years  ago,  1656,  England  and  France 
were  then,  as  now,  allies.  England  having  taught  crowmed 
head.s  ales.son,  unequalled  before  or  since  for  its  sublim¬ 
ity,  had  risen  under  the  great  Cromwell  to  the  biglicst 
pitch  of  national  grandeur.  The  throne,  which  had  been 
but  a  tool  to  France,  had  given  place  to  the  chair  of  tho 
Comm)nw*calth,  and  now  a  sturdy  good  faith  was  to  be 
the  principle  of  British  rule,  while  the  like  adherence  w-as 
exacted  from  abroad.  After  having  secured  the  ines¬ 
timable  gift  of  freedom  at  home,  Engbnd  at  that  time  did 
not  seek  to  abridge  her  influence  abroad.  She  had  no 
cowardly  scheme  of  neutrality  to  uphold — free  herself,  she 
presented  a  fearless,  independent  front  to  her  neighbors. 
She  called  them  to  severe  account  for  their  treacheries 
and  falsehoods  ;  remonstrated  against  aggressions,  and  in¬ 
terposed  her  protection  for  free  principles  wherever  they 
might  appear.  A  sharp  manifesto  is  published  in  1655, 
against  the  Spaniards,  because  of  their  depredations  upon 
the  commerce  of  England  in  the  West  India  Islands,  and 
the  stand  is  made  mainly  upon  the  ground  that  England 
is  Protestant  and  free,  and  she  will  not  only  protect  her¬ 
self,  but  she  will  carry  her  doctrines  wherever  she  may. 
The  Duke  of  Rnvoy  issues  an  edict  aime<l  principnlly 
against  the  Protestant  believers  of  Piedmont,  and  threat¬ 
ens  to  drive  them  from  their  homes  if  within  three  days 


they  do  not  conform  to  the  Itomish  w’orship.  The  Pkeiorm- 
ers  are  unable  to  do  this,  and  in  consequence  are  **  as¬ 
sailed  by  armed  violence  that  turned  their  dwellings  into 
slaughter-houses,  while  others  without  number  were 
terrified  into  banishment,  w’bere  now,  naked  and  af¬ 
flicted,  without  house  or  home,  or  any  covering  from  the 
weather,  and  ready  to  perish  through  hunger  ami  cold, 
they  miserably  wander  through  desert  mountains  and 
depths  of  snow,  together  with  their  wives  and  children.” 
Such  is  the  graphic  description  of  this  enormity,  as  given 
by  Milton.  Cromwell  remonstrates  manfully  against  this 
outrage.  He  sees  in  it  a  covert  attack  upon  all  that  was 
disir  to  England.  He  remonstrates  with  the  Duke  himself, 
and  sends  letters  of  remonstrance  to  all  the  kingdoms  then 
in  alliance  with  England.  He  made  the  British  nation  to 
feel  lliat  they  wero  great  themselves  at  home,  and  re¬ 
spected  abroad.  There  was  no  cringing  policy  then. 
England  pre.'^enttMl  a  lion  face  to  her  neighbors.  Mark 
the  contrast  to-iby.  Freedom  has  been  crushed  in  Italy-— 
neither  Ei^bnd  nor  America  interferes  or  remoD.strates. 
liberty  has  been  crushed  in  France,  and  Engbnd  becomes 
a  slavish  adubtor,  kissing  the  hand  stretched  out  to  cn- 
sbve  the  people.  Xot  thus  had  Engbnd  done  in  the  proud 
days  of  her  Commonwealth. 

Tlie  letter  wc  subjoin  bears  date  Whitehall,  Sept.,  1656. 
This,  with  many  similar  letters,  bears  testimony  to  the 
care  with  which  Cromwell  protected  the  interests  of  even 
private  individuals.  Tlie  delicate  hint  in  reganl  to  treat¬ 
ies,  is  very  significant.  Our  own  Government  might  loam 
some  wis<lom  by  studying  and  emubting  the  dignified 
bearing  of  the  English  Commonwealth,  as  exhibited  in  her 
records  two  hundreds  years  ago. 

“  GHirr,  Protector  of  the  Ctmmon\i'eaUk  of  Englaivl,  to  the 
most  serene  Prince^  Lciw,  Kiwj  of  France. 

Against  our  will  it  Is  that  we  so  often  trouble  your  Ma¬ 
jesty  with  the  wrongs  done  by  your  subjects,  aAer  a  peace 
so  btely  renewed.  But  as  we  are  fully  persuaded  that 
your  Majesty  disapproves  their  being  committe<l,  so  neilher 
can  tee  he  vjanting  to  (he  com})lain!s  of  our  people.  That  tho 
ship  Anthony,  of  Dieppe,  was  legally  taken  before  tho 
I/^ague  manifestly  appears  by  the  sentence  of  the  Ju<lges 
of  our  Admiralty  Court.  Part  of  the  bding— that  is  to 
ray,  four  thousand  hides — Robert  Brown,  a  merchant  of 
liondon,  fairly  bought  of  those  who  were  intmsted  with  the 
sale,  as  they  themselves  testify.  The  same  merchant, 
after  the  peace  was  confirmed,  carried  to  Dieppe  about 
two  hundred  of  the  same  hides,  and  there,  having  sold 
tliem  to  a  currier,  thought  to  have  received  his  money, 
but  found  it  stopped  and  attached  in  the  liand.s  of  his 
factor  ;  and,  a  suit  being  commenced  against  him,  he  could 
obtain  no  favor  in  that  Court.  Wherefore  we  thought  it 
proper  to  request  your  Majesty  that  the  whole  matter  may 
be  referred  to  your  Council,  that  so  the  said  money  may 
be  discharged  from  an  nnjust  and  vexations  action,  fhr 
if  acts  done  and  adjudejed  before  the  peace  zAolI,  after  ike 
peace  it  reneiced,  he  called  into  qfiesdon  and  controrersy,  %ee 
mu.^  look  upon  assurance  tf  treaties  to  he  a  fhinQ  of  little 
moment.  Xor  will  there  be  any  end  of  these  complaints 
if  some  of  these  violators  of  leagues  be  not  made  severe 
and  timely  examples  to  others.  Which  we  hope  your 
Majesty  will  speedily  take  info  yonr  care,  to  whom  God 
Almighty  in  the  meanwhile  vouchsafe  his  most  holy  pro¬ 
tection.  Your  Majesty’s  most  affectionate, 

“OUVKR.” 

A  sturdy  defining  of  lines  and  treaties  here — a  fatherly 
protection  of  the  interests  of  a  private  man.  This  was  a 
new  lesson  to  Kingcraft,  and  a  similar  one  in  our  oarn  day 
might  he  of  infinite  service  to  the  world.  Oliver  shows  the 
wf  'k  pbinly— intimates  what  must  be  done  with  the  air 
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of  a  mun  wiio  will  not  be  trifletl  with.  W*6  wonder  bow 
many  aggressions  by  foreign  powers  would  need  be  com¬ 
mitted  upon  the  liberties  and  interests  of  American  mer¬ 
chants  before  our  Government  would  make  a  like^  not  to 
be  slighted,  remonstrance.  A  month  before,  Oliver  had  done 
the  same  thing  in  behalf  of  other  merchants. 


EQUESTRIAN  STATUE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Tub  eightieth  anniversary  of  the  glorious  Fourth  was 
celebrated  in  New  York  with  as  much  spirit  and  enthusi- 
a.«im,  probably,  as  attended  the  observance  of  the  day  half  a 
century  ago.  Indeed,  the  disposition  to  commemorate  the 
day  seems  to  increase  from  year  to  year,  giving  hopeful  in* 
dications  that  our  people  appreciate  the  institutions 
achieved  by  tlie  valor  of  our  fathers  and  left  to  us  a.s  a 
rich  inheritance,  and  w  ill  preserve  them  inviolate  for  lung 
centuries  to  come.  There  were  on  the  late  anniversary 
the  usual  ceremonies,  and  the  usual  amount  of  noise,  con¬ 
fusion  and  smoke.  For  about  twenty-four  hours  the 
whole  city  seemed  to  be  one  great  **  Chinese  cracker,*^  for 
it  w’os  one  continual  crack,  crack,  crack,  from  center  to 
circumference.  Then  there  was  the  ringing  of  the  merry 
chnrch  bclLs,  and  the  tiring  of  great  guns  and  little  gun.n 
and  pistols  ;  there  was  the  grand  military  parade  ;  there 
were  the  throngs  of  perhaps  fifty  thousand  people  making 
their  way  out  of  the  city,  in  steamboat  and  rail-cars,  to  es¬ 
cape  the  noise  and  excitements  of  the  day  and  enjoy  a 
li‘tle  repose  in  the  country  ;  and  there  was  the  counter¬ 
current,  about  as  strong,  setting  in  from  the  country  in 
order  to  witness  the  grand  celebration  in  the  city.  And 
the  day  was  closed  by  magnificent  disjihiys  of  fireworks  in 
the  parks  and  public  squares  at  fix  or  eight  dilTerent 
points  of  the  city.  For  this  purpose  the  Common  Council 
had  appropriateil  the  liberal  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars. 
Cut  this  was  a  small  item  com[»ared  with  what  was  spent  for 
fireworks  by  the  sovereign  jieople  in  their  individual  capac¬ 
ity  j  for  not  only  every  street,  but  almost  every  house  was 
brilliantly  alive  during  the  evening  with  crackers,  rocket.s, 
Uoman  candles,  serpents,  or  some  of  the  countle.ss  forms 
from  the  skillful  hand  of  the  pynitechni.st. 

Of  course  the  usual  amount  of  accidents  occurred^ 
fingers  blown  off  and  hands  sliattcred  by  the  explo.sion  of 
pistols,  buildings  set  on  fire  by  accident  or  careU  ssues.s, 
people  wounded  by  the  discharge  of  guns  and  pi.'stols 
which  had  been  carelessly  left  loaded  w  ith  shot  or  ball 
and  forgotten.  But  after  all  the  accidents  wore  less  nu¬ 
merous  than  might  rea.sonably  be  expected  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Tlic  most  interesting  incident  of  the  day,  however,  in 
New  York,  was  the  inauguration  of  a  magnificent  eques¬ 
trian  statue  of  Washington.  Tliis  work  had  been  for 
some  weeks  in  the  progress  of  erection  at  Union  Square, 
at  the  junction  of  Fourteenth  street,  Broadway  and 
Fourth  avenue.  Tlie  work  of  erection  had  been  carried  on 
under  cover,  so  that  the  people  had  no  glimpse  of  it  till 
the  whole  work  was  completed  ;  and  the  morning  of  the 
Fourth  of  July  was  set  apart  for  its  inauguration.  At  a 
quarter  past  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  iq  the  presence 
of  a  large  military  array,  and  many  thousands  of  citizens, 
the  canvas  covering  was  removed,  and  revealed  to  the 
eVetrified  throng  the  magnificent  colossal  work  of  art. 
The  military  saluted  and  fired,  and  the  multitude  shouted 
and  hurra’d.  Probably  not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand 
people  in  the  course  of  the  day  and  evening  looked  upon 
this  interesting  achievement  of  art.  the  work  of  Henry  K. 
Brown.  It  was  procured  by  the  exertions  of  a  few  spirited 
individuals,  at  a  cost  of  about  thirty  thousand  dollars, 


which  was  liberally  subscribed  by  about  forty  of  our 
wealthy  citizens. 

An  inaugural  address  on  the  occasion  was  delivered  bj 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Bethune,  by  invitation  of  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements,  for  which  purpose  a  platform  was  erected 
in  front  of  the  statue,  where  many  persons  of  distinction 
witQC.ssod  the  ceremonies  and  listenetl  to  the  address.  Dr 
Bethune  wound  up  his  address  by  presenting  the  statue 
as  a  free  gift  to  the  people,  in  the  following  language : 

“  And  now,  fellow-citizens — not  of  this  State— exult  as 
we  may  at  other  times,  and  exult  more  we  who  were  bom 
on  its  imperial  soil— in  that  designation  ;  it  is  not  equal 
to  the  occasion  ;  citizens  of  the  Union,  hear  me  anti  lioar 
witness,  that  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  those 
who  have  erected  this  statue,  I  give  it.  before  Gml  and 
our  country,  to  tlie  People  of  the  United  States!  From 
the  St.  Croix  to  the  Rio  Grande,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific^  shores,  it  is  theirs  !  And  you,  people  of  N'ew 
York,  indivdunlly  and  collectively,  and  not  by  any  delega¬ 
tion  of  the  trust,  but  as  a  democracy,  shall  be  Us  guar¬ 
dians.” 

Dr.  Bethune  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  alluded  in 
very  complimentary  terms  to  Mr.  Brown,  the  artist,  who 
was  present,  and  was  loudly  called  for  by  the  multitude, 
and  on  making  his  appearance  on  the  platform  he  was 
greetcHl  with  most  hearty  cheers.  But  we  have  only  space 
to  add  a  word  or  two  more  in  reference  to  the  details  of 
the  statue. 

Tlio  weight  of  the  horse  and  rider  is  about  four  and  a 
half  tuns,  distributed  as  follows :  Tlic  plinth,  2,000 
pounds ;  horse,  2,700  ;  the  rider  on<l  other  parts,  8,800. 
The  combination  of  metid.s  is  as  follows  :  88  parts  of  cop¬ 
per,  with  nine  of  tin,  two  of  zinc,  and  one  of  lead.  Tlie 
body  of  the  horse  was  cast  in  one  piece,  and  the  thickness 
of  tlie  metal  averages  three-eighths  of  an  inch.  It  was 
cast  at  Ames’s  foundry,  in  Cliicopee,  Ma.ss. 

The  groupe  is  fourteen  feet  in  highl,  and  is  mounted 
upon  a  granite  pedestal  of  equal  hight.  The  statue  faces 
toward  the  we.st.  The  Paler  Paine  is  represented  sittiog 
in  the  saddle,  attired  in  the  Continental  uniform.  His 
head  is  uncovered,  and  his  right  ann  extended  as  if  he  was 
about  to  speak.  Tlie  artist  lias  modeled  the  face  from 
Iloudon’s  bust,  the  only  statuary  ever  taken  from  Wash¬ 
ington’s  person.  Mr.  Houdon  came  from  France,  in  1785, 
and  reached  Mount  Vernon  on  the  3d  of  October  of  that 
year.  He  spent  two  weeks  at  that  place.  Tlie  work  was 
modeled  when  Washington  was  in  his  fifty-fourth  year. 


DIAMONDS  AND  GOLD. 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  science  will  yet  discover 
methods  of  manufacturing  these  two  precious  articles  out 
of  the  raw  material,  so  that  we  may  have  diamonds  as 
plenty  as  blackberries,  and  gold  in  as  great  abundance  as 
iron.  When  that  time  arrives  our  California  gold-diggers 
will  of  course  turn  their  attention  more  to  fanning. 
Clicmlstry  long  since  proved  that  charcoal  or  pure  carbon 
was  identically  the  same  substance  as  pure  diamond,  onlv 
the  one  was  crystalir-cd  and  the  other  was  not and  no 
method  has  yet  been  discovered  of  crystalizing  charenal  so 
as  to  turn  it  into  diamonds.  But  it  is  said  the  savans  of 
Paris  have  got  along  so  far  that  they  make  diamond  tlust, 
pure  diamond  dust,  that  has  .-.11  the  qualities  of  the  real 
article,  and  cannot  be  distinguishcl  from  it,  although 
they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  consolidate  it  into  the  solid 
diamond. 

Toward  the  process  of  gold-making  also  then*  seems  to 
be  some  progress,  and  there  are  not  wanting  wise  men. 
oven  in  our  day,  who  believe  the  wild  dreams  of  Ihe  nlche- 
mi.sts,  of  transmuting  the  coar.ser  metals  into  gold,  so 
much  ridiculcsl  in  the  world,  may  yet  be  realized.  It  haa 
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recently  bUted  that  J.  K  .<Vnger,  of  London,  has  se- 
cured  a  patent  for  an  alloy  of  metal,  which  he  describes 
as  (ollowti  1  melt  in  a  crucible  one-hundreth  part  of  good 
copper,  and  while  in  a  perfect  state  of  fusion,  add  seven¬ 
teen  parts  of  zinc,  six  parts  of  magnesite,  or  substance  of 
a  like  nature,  though  perhaps  dilTeriog  in  name  :  Ihrcc- 
sixth  |karts  of  ammonia,  or  salts  of  ammonia  ,  one-eighth 
part  of  quicklime  or  other  dux,  and  nine  parts  of  crude 
tartar.  The  crucible  is  then  covered,  and  Die  whole  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  come  to  a  complete  state  of  fusion.  The  metal 
resulting  from  this  combination  resembles  gold  in  several 
ot  its  properties. 

Prol'e.ssor  Draper  of  the  New  York  University,  a  learned 
mao,  aud  one  of  the  most  able  chemists  of  the  day,  in  a 
lecture  to  his  class,  several  years  ago,  used  the  following 
language : 

<<  In  this  age  of  physical  miracles  one  is  tempted  to  ask, 
will  the  dreams  of  those  victims  of  delusion  (the  alche¬ 
mists)  ever  be  vended  *  It  has  long  been  the  custom  of 
Irterary  men.  who  aie  commonly  profoundly  ignorant  of 
anything  like  exact  science,  to  hold  up  the  maxims  of 
alchemy  to  popular  dension.  But  wo  have  seen  much 
more  unlikely  expectations  realized,  and  unquestionably 
the  present  tendency  of  chemistry  lends  support  to  its 
views.  Of  sixty  elementary  substances  more  than  forty 
are  metals,  and  manv  of  them  are  so  nearly  alike  that  ex¬ 
pert  chemists  are  ouen  puzzled  to  tell  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  them.  .Does  any  man  who  has  a  proper  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  universal  simplicity  of  nature  suppose  thakOod 
has  made  so  inanv  elements  that  are  indistin^ishablef 
Is  there  anything  laughable  or  unpbilosophical  in  suppos¬ 
ing  that  they  are  either  modifications  of  one  anotlier,  or 
perhaps  till  compounds  of  two  or  three  more  primitive 
ibrm.sl  It  requires  some  little  degree  of  moral  courage  to 
present  the  facts  as  they  actually  are,  and  stem  the  deri- 
iton  of  the  conceited  and  ignorant ;  but  the  metals  will 
one  day  be  transmuted  into  one  another,  and  the  dreams 
of  the  alchemists  all  realized.*’ 


THE  PRESENT  NUMBER. 

Thx  first  number  of  our  new  series  has  been  received  by 
the  public  and  the  country  press  with  very  gratifying  ex¬ 
pressions  of  approbation,  for  which  we  desire  to  return 
our  hearty  thanks  Notwithstanding  the  impression 
which  very  naturally  prevailed,  that  the  first  number  of 
the  new  scries  was  got  up  with  extra  effort  and  pains, 
and  that  subsequent  numbers  would  show  a  marked  fall¬ 
ing  off  n  point  of  excellence,  we  think  wo  may  safely  say 
the  pre.sont  number,  instead  of  falling  below,  rather  rises 
above  the  la.st,  in  the  greater  variety  and  popular  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  articles  and  general  excellence  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions  .And  we  may  add  that  the  plans  and  arrangement.^ 
of  the  publishers  are  so  well  matured,  that  we  have  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  the  Magazine  will  increase  in  interest  as  it 
gains  age  An  original  American  novel  of  a  high  order, 
finely  illustrated,  will  8oo#be  commenced  in  its  pages. 

Thi  I.vrKRCEPixD  Mbssengkr  or  Ramafo  Pass.— The 
highly  interesting  story  with  this  title,  commenced  in  the 
present  number,  must  not  be  regarded  by  the  reader  as  a 
mere  romance  or  fictitious  narrative.  Although  it  is  in¬ 
debted  to  the  imagination  of  the  writer  for  many  of  the 
accessory  embellishments,  it  is  alleged  to  be,  in  its  main 
features,  historically  true,  the  facts  having  been  relatcnl 
to  Mrs  Smith  several  years  ago  by  Mr.  Pierson,  an  age<l 
gentleman  of  Ramapo,  whose  name  is  given  in  the  narra¬ 
tive,  and  who  said  he  had  the  story  from  the  messenger's 
own  lips.  The  circumstance  of  Washington  sending  a 
messenger  with  secret  dispatches  for  the  purpose  of  being 
intercepted  by  the  British  at  Ramapo  Pass,  the  account 
of  the  appearance  and  death  of  the  old  Indian  Chief,  the 
last  of  the  tribe  of  Ramapaugh,  the  description  of  the  old 
families  of  the  place  and  their  cherished  relics,  which  had 
be«  hallowed  br  the  presence  of  Washington,  are  given 
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as  historical  facts  A  portion  of  this  story  was  published 
a  tew  years  ago.  It  has  now  been  much  enlarged  and  his 
toncaliy  improved  by  the  author  for  the  Umtbd  Statbs 
Magazinb.  The  fine  illustrations  by  our  skillful  artist 
have  also  added  much  interest  to  the  narrative. 

Our  distinguished  historians,  Bancroft  and  Irving,  con¬ 
sider  the  story  of  a  secret  messenger  of  Washington  being 
intercepted  at  Ramapo  Pass,  as  improbable  on  the  lace  of 
it,  from  the  fact  that  his  dis^xitches  would  be  suie  to  be 
regarded  by  the  British  as  a  decoy.  Tlierc  may,  however, 
have  been  circumstances  connected  with  Die  route,  which 
we  do  not  now  understand,  sufficient  to  remove  that 
I  ground  of  improbability  That  the  venerable  witness, 
Mr.  Pierson,  was  reliable  and  unimpeachable,  and  that  he 
believed  what  he  related  is  undoubtedly  true.  The  aged 
people  of  Ramapo,  also,  generally  believed  the  story  or 
tradition  of  the  messenger  of  the  Pass,  and  tradition  usu¬ 
ally  has  its  foundation  in  fact. 

Thb  Ijvb  Yankee.— For  this  lively,  graphic,  vigorous 
portraiture  of  the  universal  Yankee,  in  the  illustrated 
poem  in  the  Olio,  we  ought,  perhaps,  inform  the  reader 
we  are  indebted  to  our  fair  correspondent,  Xenette,  whose 
efTiisions  have  frequently  graced  the  pages  of  this  Maga¬ 
zine  for  two  years  past.  Perhaps,  too,  the  reader  may 
Diink  we  ought  to  inform  him  who  Xenette  is.  We  don’t 
know  about  that— wc'U  take  time  to  consider  of  it.  If  a 
lady  chooses  to  wear  a  vail,  we  have  no  right  to  lift  it 
without  her  con.sent.  When  we  say,  however,  that  she  is 
a  young  lady  who  has  never  known  city  life,  that  she  re¬ 
sides  far  away  in  the  country,  almost  in  the  backwoods, 
is  self-supported  and  self-educated,  and  has  but  just  left 
her  school,  the  reader  will  perhaps  agree  with  us  in  the 
opinion  that  she  is  a  young  writer  of  some  promise. 

- - 

LAMARTINES  COURSE  OF  LITERATURE. 

Alphonse  Db  Lamartine  deserves  well  of  the  world,  as 
an  author,  a  patriot,  a  philanthropist,  and  as  a  man.  He 
is  now  suffering  from  pecuniary  misfortune,  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  a  movement  in  this  country  to  bestow  patron¬ 
age  upon  bis  literary  labors,  under  auspices  and  upon  a 
scale  that  cannot  fail  to  afford  him  substantial  relief. 

The  work  for  which  Lamartine  asks  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  an  intellectual  hospitality  is  entitled** A 
Familiar  Course  of  Literature.”  It  will  embrace  all  ages 
and  countries. 

The  **  Familiar  Course  of  Literature  ”  will  be  composed 
annually  of  twelve  monthly  numbers  of  about  eighty  page.s 
each,  making  for  one  year  two  fine  volumes  of  500  pages 
each,  in  octavo,  with  the  portrait  of  the  author.  It  will 
be  written  exclusively  by  Lamartine.  There  will  be  one 
edition  in  French  and  one  in  English.  For  greater  con¬ 
venience,  and  to  avoid  the  irregularities  of  arrival  from 
Europe,  the  **  Familiar  Course  of  literature  ”  will  be  sent 
quarterly  to  subscribers— that  is,  three  numbers  at  once. 
The  first  issue  in  the  United  States  will  take  place  early 
in  September.  It  has  already  commenced  in  France. 

The  amount  of  the  subscription  is  six  dollars  a  year, 
payable  in  advance.  No  subscripDon  will  be  taken  for  less 
than  one  year.  • 

An  agent  and  friend  of  Lamartine,  Mons.  Desplace,  is  in 
this  country  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  snbscriptions 
and  extending  the  circulation  of  this  desirable  work.  His 
headquarters  are  at  the  bookstore  of  D.  Appleton  k  Co., 
New  York,  where  he  can  be  addressed.  In  reference  to 
his  agent,  Lamartine  says,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  the 
historian,  **  I  introduce  to  yon  one  of  my  best  friends,  Mr. 
J.  B.  Desplace,  who,  out  of  pure  affetion  for  me,  visits 
America  solely  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  my  interests  ” 
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1b  liid  of  thiK  movemeat,  a  circular  hM  been  prepared, 
■igiked  bf  quite  a  number  of  our  prominent  literary  men 
and  statesmen,  which,  on  account  of  its  general  interest, 
we  copy  entire 

TO  TBK  nOPLB  OS  THE  TNITID  ETATBS 

We  hare  heard  with  the  liveliest  fellow-feeling  that  the 
illustrious  Alphonse  de  Lamartine  calls  across  the  Atlan 
tic  to  the  lovers  of  literature  in  the  United  States  to  take 
part  with  him  m  his  struggle  with  the  evil  days  on  which 
be  has  fallen.  In  a  letter  to  one  of  us  he  writes  ' 

‘  tireat  reverses  of  fortune  have  come  upon  me  since 
lS48f  and  above  all  in  these  latest  times.  1  make  dead 
against  them  by  labor  In  behalf  of  this  literary  labor  1 
have  recourse  to  your  countrymen.  Give  me  aid  and  in¬ 
troduce  me  among  them.  Success  is  for  me  an  affair  of 
life  or  death  ' 

No  words  of  others  could  touch  the  heart  of  the  public 
like  this  ingenuous  appeal  from  a  man  who  ever  judged  it 
inconsistent  with  his  honor  to  accept  emoluments  or  ta 
vors  from  monarchical  Governments  which  he  could  not 
approve,  but  deems  it  right  to  look  for  help  from  the  vol 
ontary  subscnptions  of  a  free  people  to  bU  productions  as 
an  author.  confession  of  hard  necessity  comes  from 
a  man  who,  as  a  poet,  orator,  legislator,  historian  and 
statesman,  has  united  in  himself  more  varied  claims  to 
distinction  than  any  public  man  of  our  century  He  may 
justly  look  for  sympathy,  for  it  is  the  unammous  testimony 
of  those  who  know  him  well  that  while  bis  own  manner 
of  living  has  all  the  regularity  and  simplicity  of  a  man  of 
exemplary  industry,  it  has  b^n  the  habit  of  his  life  to  feel 
for  and  relieve  the  sorrows  of  others^to  do  good  to  those 
who  were  sick  and  suffering,  and  m  want  according  to  bis 
means,  and  often  beyond  his  means 

When  his  glowing  words,  his  personal  mtrepidity.  and 
his  love  tor  progressive  liberty  caused  him  to  bs;  borne  by 
acclamation  to  the  highest  place  of  authonty  in  the  most 
powerful  nation  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  it  is  a  matter 
of  history  that  be  sought  to  use  his  popularity  and  the 
vantage  ground  of  his  station,  not  to  usurp  a  dictatorship 
for  himself,  but  to  constitute  France  a  Republic  Holding 
high  and.  for  a  time,  irresponsible  power,  he  retired  from 
office  poor,  and  with  such  spotless  integrity  that  not  even 
his  enemies  breathed  a  reproach  on  the  punty  of  his  ad 
ministration  in  its  relation  to  hts  personal  fortunes 

A  lover  of  peace  and  of  his  fellow  men,  he  seised  tlie 
very  moment  of  the  highest  excitement  of  political  revo¬ 
lution  to  repress  the  disposition  tor  war,  and  in  tuv  name 
of  the  French  people  to  utter  an  ineffaceable  protest 
against  shedding  blo^  for  political  offenses 

Nor  may  we  forget  tliat,  twenty-two  years  ago,  when 
the  United  States  pressed  upon  France  its  claim  of  lodem- 
uity  for  wrongs,  and  the  two  countries  were  for  a  season 
90  arrayed  against  each  other  that  the  indulgence  of  na* 
tional  passion  might  easily  have  provoked  a  conflict,  he 
saw  that  the  demand  of  America  was  indisputably  right, 
and  rising  superior  to  the  sensitiveness  of  his  countrymen, 
oombated  the  opinions  of  some  of  those  whose  friendship 
he  valued  most,  and  by  his  manly  eloquence  essentially 
contributed  to  the  settlement  of  the  controversy  on  the 
basis  of  impartial  justice. 

But  it  is  not  by  reminiscences  of  his  public  career  that 
Lamaiiine  asks  for  sj'mpathy.  He  tells  us  himself  that 
he  wraps  the  ob.'>curity  of  private  hfe  around  him  like  a 
mantle,  and  entangled  by  no  connections  with  Govern¬ 
ment,  he  comes  befbre  us  exclusively  as  a  man  of  letters. 
Wherever  his  plan  is  made  known  we  find  it  is  received 
with  great  favor  ;  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  the  result 
may  be  such  as  to  cheer  the  great  man  in  his  solitude,  and 
lighten  the  intensity  of  his  distress. 


Washington  Irving, 
Oeotge  Bai^eroft, 
William  C.  Dryant, 
Edward  Everett, 

W.  H.  Prescott, 

Henry  W,  l/in^Uow, 
Geoi^  Ticknor, 

James  Walker, 

Jarod  Sparics, 


C.  C.  Felton, 

Richard  B.  KimbaU, 
Charles  King, 

George  P  Morris, 

N.  Parker  Willis, 
ntz-Greene  Hallcck, 
!>.  Agassiz, 

A.  D  Bache, 

Joseph  Henry, 


Dudley  Bean. 

Robert  C.  Winthrop,  late  Speaker  of  U.  S.  House  of  Rep. 
J.  D.  Bright,  President  of  the  U.  8.  Senate. 

N.  P.  Banks,  Speaker  of  the  U.  8.  House  of  Rep 
Winfield  Scott,  Commander-in-Chief  of  U.  S  Army, 
liewis  Gass,  U.  S.  Senate. 

J.  J.  Crittenden,  U.  8.  8enate. 

John  Slidell,  U.  8.  Senate. 

Humphrey  Marshall.  V.  8.  House  of  Representative.; 
William  H.  Seward,  U.  8.  Senate. 

R.  Toombs,  C.  8.  Senate. 

J.  P.  Benjamin.  U.  S.  Senate. 

W.  W.  Boyce,  U.  8.  House  of  Representatives. 


Hamilton  Fish,  U  ^  benate 
James  C  Jones.  U  8  benate. 

Allied  iveikoo.  1)  S  Senate 

Jameii  M  Masoo,  U  8  Senate 

John  R  Thompson,  U  8  Senate 

Alex  H  8tepheD^  U  8  House  of  Representatives. 

L  F  8  Foster  U  8  Senate 

Charles  Durkee.  U  S  Senate 

ACM  Pennington,  U.  8  House  of  Representatives. 

Jacob  Broom,  U.  8.  House  of  Representatives 

Charles  E  Stuart,  U  8  Senate 


FREEZING  AND  BURNING. 

These  two  operations,  apparently  so  opposite  in  their 
nature,  are  undoubtedly  identical  in  cause,  as  they 
are  similar  in  effect  when  applied  to  the  animal  tissue. 
When  we  touch  a  red-hot  iron,  the  caloric  rushes  with 
tremendous  force  from  the  iron  into  the  flesh,  instantly 
destroying  the  contiguous  organization  of  skin,  muscle 
and  nerve,  producing  the  most  excrucuiting  pain,  and,  if 
extended  tar  enough,  destroying  all  animal  life.  Now  if 
this  same  piece  of  iron  could  be  reduced  as  many  degrees 
below  our  blood  heat  as  it  had  been  above,  and  we  were  to 
touch  it,  the  sensation  and  effect  would  be  almost  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  as  the  bum.  The  caloric  would  again  rush 
with  tremendous  force,  but  the  current  would  be  changed 
in  the  oppotiU  dirtclion.  It  would  rush  from  the  flesh 
into  Ibe  iron,  destroying  m  its  course  the  animal  organ¬ 
ization.  We  should  be  burnt  as  badly  as  with  the  red  hot 
iron.  Dr  Kane,  in  speaking  of  the  effects  of  extreme  cold 
m  bis  Arctic  Expedition,  says  : 

**At  the  appalling  temperature  of  40  and  50,  er  70  to 
80  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  cold  became  as  msens 
ible  in  its  effects  as  heat  indeed,  between  the  positive 
effects  of  the  very  high,  and  the  negative  of  the  very  low 
scale,  it  was  im|)OAsible  to  distinguish  by  sensation.  Upon 
going  out  in  the  open  au  the  face  became  incrusted  with 
an  icy  rind  and  the  lips  were  glued  together  by  the  ce 
menting  aid  of  the  beard  and  moustache  The  trigger  of 
a  gun  blistered  the  Anger,  and  a  jack  knife  in  the  panta 
toons  pocket  caused  you  to  jump  as  with  a  sudden  scald 
During  the  long  darkness,  when  they  attempted  to  be^ile 
the  Winter  hours  with  theatricals.'an  unfortunate  Thes¬ 
pian  dropped  the  pantomimic  flat-iron  as  though  receiv¬ 
ing  a  sudden  burn  Indeed,  next  day  a  row  of  blisters  had 
pven  evidence  of  the  truth  that  in  temperature  as  m 
everything  else,  extremes  meet.” 

THE  MILLER’S  DAUGHTER. 

BtrE  were  the  eyes  of  the  miller’s  daughter. 
Brown  and  golden  her  wavy  hair^ 

Swift  wras  the  rash  of  the  silvery  water 
Tumbling  over  the  mill-wheel  there. 

Spider-webs  swung  from  each  oaken  rafter— 
Swung  and  floated  the  whole  day  long  ; 

Sweet  was  the  music  of  Mary’s  laughter, 

Sweeter  the  music  of  IJary’i  iong. 

Down  to  the  strenm  grow  the  flega  and  nuhea— 
Roaea,  too,  with  their  fragrance  aweet ; 

Redder  than  roaea  were  Mary  a  blnshea 
When  in  the  foreat  we  chanced  to  meet. 

Steady  and  true  waa  the  mill  wheel’a  motion, 
Bright  waa  the  foam  bell'a  aparkling  dance— 
Steadier  far  waa  the  maid’a  deTotion, 

Brighter  than  watera  her  blue  eye’a  glance. 

Ah !  well  a  day,  the  wheel  la  broken — 

Ten  long  yeora  haa  ita  creak  been  atiU ; 
iTy-vinea  hang  from  the  raflera  oaken. 

Ruined  and  idle  now  atanda  the  mill. 

To  a  roae-covered  mound  on  the  hiUaide,  lonely. 
Often  I  wander  to  weep  and  to  pray  ; 

Brooklet  and  bird  to  my  ear  aing  only — 

My  agul  heara  a  apirit-aong  aweeter  than  they. 

a.  a.  a. 
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GROANS-CRIES-TIOERS. 

Gntx^N  and  French  pbyiieiana  of  Into  recommend  to 
their  patienta  to  cry  and  groan  to  their  heart’a  content, 
when  suflering  from  pain,  either  from  diaeaae  or  from 
nrgical  operationa.  There  ia  aound  phUoaophy  in  all 
thia.  Criea  and  groana  are  the  great  aafety-ralrea  to  the 
nerrea.  Every  mother  knowa  that  when  a  child  fiUla  or 
bampa  ita  head,  and  the  diaaater  U  followed  by  a  luaty 
cry,  abe  regards  it  aa  of  little  moment.  If,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  ia  atill,  or  criea  feebly,  the  injury  ia  apprehended 
to  be  more  or  leas  severe,  just  in  proportion  to  the 
ftrrngth  or  feebleness  of  the  demonstrative  cry.  Nature 
u  the  best  teacher.  The  animal  cries  sharply  with  pain 
on  injury,  and  so  long  aa  it  does  so  we  fly  to  ita  relief. 
When  it  ceases,  we  know  the  danger  ia  over  or  the  ease 
nortaL  The  very  outcry  throws  the  action  from  the  deli- 
ute  net  work  of  the  nerves  upon  the  blood-vessels  and 
muscles,  where  more  robust  powers  may  turn  aside  the 
danger. 

We  recommend  groana  and  criea.  To  the  child  with  its 
little  world  of  vast  trials  and  overwhelming  griefs,  so  little 
appreciated  by  us  grown  old  in  sulTering,  trained  to  en¬ 
durance,  hacknied  in  sympathy,  and  callous  to  human  ne¬ 
cessities,  tears  and  cries  are  not  only  a  relief  but  a  positive 
comtort.  We  have  known  a  sturdy  young  democrat,  of  a 
month  old,  who  kept  the  whole  house  in  uproar  at  his 
cries— great,  honest,  steady,  comfortable  cries,  that  might 
dc  the  knowing  ones  good,  hut  appalling  to  the  unin¬ 
itiated.  Such  a  running  about  as  he  kept  in  the  flimily  ! 
Such  a  trotting  aa  he  underwent  I  Such  a  hurrying  up 
of  hot  flannels  I  Such  swigs  of  catnip,  balm,  annise  and 
calamus  as  were  poured  down  that  wide-open  little  red 
throat,  to  say  nothing  of  magnesia,  rhubarb  and  palma 
christi ;  then  for  the  little  kicks,  and  squaring  off  of  those 
red  fists,  the  writhinga,  gurglings,  and  chokings,  followed 
up  by  trots  and  hard  thumps  upon  the  back  I  Verily  the 
child  took  to  existence  hardly.  All  this  time  that  so 
much  commotion  was  raised  by  the  graceless  new-comer, 
he.  the  youngster,  grew  apaco.  A  mellon  vine  running 
before  a  streak  of  lightning  were  a  fit  illustration  of  his 
growing  The  beanstalk  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  was 
tardy  in  comparison.  Bands  were  burat,  small  linen  dia- 
eanled,  and  pretty  laces  thrown  to  one  side  to  make  room 
for  the  young  demonstrative.  Such  sleep  aa  that  child 
had  was  an  admiration  to  all  beholders.  And  yet  we 
looked  on  with  fear  and  trembling.  We  knew  that  the 
least  stirring  of  the  pent  up  vitality,  the  folding  of  the 
slightest  shred  of  flannel  under  those  ease-loving  ribs 
would  set  him  all  afloat  again.  Those  pretty  smiles,  and 
infantile  greetings  with  the  angels  would  be  at  once  ex¬ 
changed  for  such  decided  earth  manifestations  as  would 
set  the  whole  domicil  In  confusion.  But  the  point  was 
this  :  all  these  kicks  and  screams  were  beneficial  to  the 
lusty  growth  of  the  young  scion.  They  worked  kindly 
upon  his  development,  albeit  grievous  to  the  senses  of  the 
looker-on. 

If  groans  are  good  for  the  child,  and  cries  the  best  kind 
of  g}'mnastics,  they  are  none  the  less  so  for  the  adult, 
whose  skin  becomes  at  once  hard  and  wrinkled  from  the 
time  he  ceases  to  groan  and  cry.  Women  who  weep  read¬ 
ily,  albeit  they  are  not  of  the  achieving  kind,  albeit  they 
do  not  quite  understand  the  solving  of  moral  problems, 
or  the  inspirationii  of  poets  and  heroes,  from  the  fact  of 
their  belonging  to  mild,  watery  planets,  always  retain  a 


soft,  delicate  beauty,  quite  refreshing,  most  especially  to 
men  of  robust  nerves,  who  love  them  by  contrast.  Wom¬ 
en  subject  to  hysterics,  which  consists  of  moisture,  are 
always  young  and  lair  to  look  upon,  by  reason  that  when 
the  fit  ia  upon  them  they  scream  loudly,  which  greatly 
easeth  the  whole  system,  and  the  loud  laughing,  mingled 
with  tears,  does  so  greatly  stir  up  and  refresh  the  organa 
that  they  are  as  good  as  made  new.  Hen  are  not  unfre- 
quently  afflicted  in  the  same  way,  by  reason  of  the  wom¬ 
anly  part,  which  is  the  best  and  finest  part  of  their 
nature,  becoming  for  the  time  being  in  the  paramount. 
While  the  fit  is  on  them  it  behooveth  them  to  be  housed 
lest  it  be  unseemly  to  a  man.  We  are  well  aware  that 
physicians,  from  certain  data,  which  we  will  not  stop  to 
d'fine  or  examine,  deny  this  disease  to  men  ;  but  we 
could  give  good  and  valid  reasons  for  believing  the  con¬ 
trary,  were  not  the  authority  of  Shakespeare  all-sufficient 
for  the  occasion : 

0  I  let  not  woman’s  weapons,  water  drops. 

Stain  my  man’s  cheeks  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  You  think  I’ll  weep ; 

No,  I’ll  not  weep.  a  a  a  • 

O,  how  this  mother  swells  up  toward  my  heart ; 
Hfiterica  passio ;  down,  thou  climbing  sorrow  I 
Thy  element’s  below.” 

All  the  Poets  make  their  heroes  weep,  from  Homer 
down  to  the  poorest,  which  might  be  unseemly  to  name. 
Heroes  cry,  and  scream,  and  swear,  unconscious  that  they 
do  it,  for  their  brains  and  nerves  must  find  an  outlet  or 
snap  asunder.  Washington  did  this  in  the  heat  of  battle, 
as  did  Gen.  Taylor,  and  nobody  thinks  the  worse  of  them 
for  so  doing.  They  were  not  carpet-knights,  they  were 
not  ”  ambling  in  a  lady’s  chamber,”  but  stout  men,  do¬ 
ing  stalwart  duty  for  God  and  country,  and  no  more  con¬ 
scious  of  what  they  said  than  the  thick  air  of  battle  that 
carried  the  sound.  Your  out-speaking,  out-thundering 
demi  god  is  no  craven — no  traitor.  We  will  stake  our  best 
quill  that  Schlessinger  was  a  taciturn  man. 

Jove  ia  power  in  repose,  but  Jove  is  Jupiter  Tbnansalso. 
He  can  thunder ;  he  does  not  care  who  steals  his  thunder ; 
he  holds  the  armory  of  thunder,  and  cares  not  how  many 
try  their  hand  at  it,  so  that  they  do  it  worthily  ;  he  de¬ 
rides  only  the  attempt  and  &ilure.  The  outcries  of  power 
are  sublime — such  as  the  cry  of  the  bald  eagle,  the  roar 
of  the  lion — but  we  laugh  at  the  voice  of  the  goose  and 
the  bray  of  the  ass,  just  aa  we  should  deride  the  bellow- 
ings  of  the  Titans. 

The  Stoics,  when  they  placed  all  virtue  in  endurance, 
did  violence  to  the  healthiest  interests  of  our  humanity. 
Your  out-crying  people  are  cheerful,  healthy  and  freedom- 
loving.  Those  nations  who  have  been  the  moat  remarka¬ 
ble  for  their  taciturnity — the  least  demonstrative  of  their 
emotions — ^have  always  proved  themselves  the  most  cruel 
and  vindictive  ;  witness  the  ancient  lacedemoneans,  and 
the  modem  savage.  So  men  of  the  highest  intellectual 
culture,  who  have  no  impulses,  are  always  cold  if  not 
cruel.  They  do  not  cry  and  shout — not  they ;  they  do  not 
scream  in  the  market-place,  and  call  from  the  house-top, 
and  speak  blood-tirringly  from  the  stump.  0,  no ;  they 
stab  in  the  dark — barricade  themselves  behind  forms  and 


ceremonies — and  die  at  fifty,  old,  and  parched,  and  shriv¬ 
eled,  like  a  mummy  of  a  thousand  years.  We  believe  in 
endurance.  We  are  a  Stoic,  in  fact ;  what  else  could  kee^ 
us  alive  and  writing  in  this  age  of  freedom  t  But  we  mdst 
wile  this  groan,  because  the  times  do  not  afford  ns  d|^p^-_ 
tunity  to  utter  one  In  good  faith.  St.  Paul  know  tt‘o  vf#- 
tne  to  be  found  therein  when  he  so  well  described 
logs  that  cannot  be  uttered.’*  a  > ‘-i  »  •• 
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It  doo.s  Out  iivari.  ^oikI  lu  ucut*  ci'MS  uud  siiua^d  ul 
the  people  guthered  in  the  l  ark,  for  itulance,  in  New 
York  City.  Heuveos  !  how  they  do  shout ;  there  is  health 
end  majesty  both  in  their  shouts.  Your  lean,  discon¬ 
tented  Cassius  does  not  shout  nor  groan  ;  he  clings  his 
lean  arms  clu.se  to  his  side,  looking  out  from  under  his 
knit  brows  with  a  stem,  lowering  frown,  while  be  holds 
the  folds  of  his  toga  close  to  his  ribs.  It  is  good  for  the 
people  to  vent  themselves  in  cries,  and  shouts,  and  groans. 
It  gives  health  and  vigor  to  the  body  politic,  no  less  than 
to  the  human  system.  Who  tliat  has  ever  listened  to  the 
shouts  of  the  New  York  masses  but  has  felt  the  blood 
thrill  to  the  ends  of  his  fingers  ?  Then  their  ffroam  i  Wo 
to  the  speaker,  the  statesman,  the  jiolitician,  the  editor, 
who  comes  under  the  bun  of  the  groanings  of  the  people. 
It  IS  deep  and  terrible,  and  significant  as  the  muttering 
thunder  which  precedes  the  hurricane.  It  is  not  to  be 
busbeil~it  is  not  to  be  stifled.  We  heard  ten  thousand 
people  groan  at  the  doings  of  the  rulers  in  the  Park  at  a 
mass  meeting.  It  was  fearfully  ominous.  A  man  is  po¬ 
litically  dead  who  has  been  thus  groaned  over.  Adminis¬ 
trators  must  take  these  things  to  heart  Your  silent  mob 
may  be  reasoned  with,  but  j  our  live,  shouting  one,  vent¬ 
ing  itself  in  cries  and  groans,  is  to  be  observed  narrowly. 
For  it  must  an<l  w*ill  find  a  loader  who  can  guide  the 
whirlw  ind  and  direct  the  storm  "  It  is  said  Young  Italy 
has  grow’n  silent  and  gloomy  :  it  indicates  a  gathering 
power  to  be  felt  hereafter.  Young  France,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  during  the  first  revolution,  gave  way  to  horrible 
cries,  like  those  of  the  tiger  ;  witness  their  tiger  doings, 
and  apply  the  analogy.  Crowns,  courts,  churches,  insti¬ 
tutions  fell  before  the  accumulated,  unsuppressed  madness 
thus  engendered. 

We  arenotsure  but  what  is  technically  called  ^^groans,*’ 
in  the  popular  sense,  is  a  New  York  peculiarity  ;  they  ap¬ 
ply  them  freely  to  unpopular  men  and  measures.  It  hac 
more  dignity  than  the  hiss,  and  is  more  to  be  dreaded 
also,  for  it  clears  the  political  horizon  without  caring 
much  for  the  men  it  overrides.  Your  hiss  is  superficial 
and  is  easily  surmounted  ;  your  groan  is  deep  and  deadly. 

We  have  in  New  York,  also,  another  demonstration  of 
the  people  called  the  **  Tiger.”  Wlien  the  masses  are 
greatly  indignant,  disgusted,  or  outraged,  they  vent  them¬ 
selves  in  fiery  speeches  :  then,  as  by  one  voice,  they  shout 

three  groans  for  the  traitor  Schlessinger,”  or  any  other 
obnoxious  individual,  then  follow  the  groans,  loud,  deep 
and  determine<l.  Should  they  cry  still  further  Now  for 
a  that  quick,  sharp  yell  is  fearful  to  hear,  and  wo 

to  the  individual  if  near  at  hand  ;  he  would  be  tom  limb 
from  limb. 

The  Tiger,  however,  is  not  necessarily  a  mark  of  disap¬ 
probation.  It  is  rather  a  demonstration  of  life  and  action. 
A  lively  expression  of  any  emotion  of  any  kind.  They  give 
it  to  favorite  speakers  and  public  characters.  Still,  it  is 
terrible,  like  the  beautiful  but  capricious  animal  from 
which  it  takes  its  name.  A  stranger  would  be  greatly  ter¬ 
rified  thereby.  For  instance,  when  the  refined,  beautiful 
Sontag  appeared  in  the  City  of  New  York  a  serenade  was 
given  her,  and  there  were  loud  calls  for  her  appearance 
npon  the  balcony  of  the  hotel  at  which  she  stopped. 
When  she  appeared,  with  her  fine  look  of  genius  and 
blood,  and  bowed  in  her  womanly  grace  to  the  multitude 
below,  her  handsome  appearance,  so  like  a  revelation, 
wrought  upon  the  sensitive  New  Yorkers,  and  they  spon¬ 
taneously  gave  her  tliree  cheers,  followed  by  a  Tigety  at 
which  startling  cry  poor  Sontag.  overcome  with  surprise 
and  terror,  fled  to  the  inner  nmms,  doubtful  if  she  would 
not  be  tom  in  pieces.  But  she  soon  learned  there  was  no 


daugur  ;  It  was  only  a  pn;uioui..ou  ui  liio  tUkuatuOftm 
which  followed  her  every  footlall  in  New  York. 

Americans  are  losing  the  calm  silence  which  marked 
the  men  of  the  Puritans  and  the  Revolution.  We  are 
combining  the  sturdy  seltism  of  the  English  stock  with  the 
versatile  roercurialness  of  the  French.  Our  bloo«l  has 
outgrown  the  old  English  mist  and  fog,  and  the  Butch 
phlegm.  This  is  a  necessity  of  climate.  We  are  very 
quick  and  irritable,  and  not  to  be  trifled  with.  We  are 
learning  to  work  more  with  the  spirit  than  the  flesh  ,  we 
ease  the  nerves  by  cries,  and  groans,  and  tigers,  and  such 
a  people  must  be  wisely  ruled.  Administrators  must  be 
careful  of  what  they  do  ;  they  must  not  provoke  the  irri¬ 
tability  of  the  people  unless  they  know  fully  how  to  allay 
it.  We  do  not  feel  now  as  individuals  so  much  as  in 
masses.  We  go  together  as  one  man,  and  wo  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  or  the  man  who  provokes  public  indignation. 
We  would  not  like  to  be  in  the  skin  of  Mr.  Brooks,  of 
South  Carolina,  who  lately  so  brutally  assaulted  Senator 
Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  if  ones 
the  people  of  the  country  b^in  togive  him  griMns  followed 
by  a  Tiger.  Public  outbreaks  are  fearful  when  aimeil  at 
one  man.  It  is  God  only  who  ”  stilleth  the  raging  of  the 
sea  ”  and  the  tumult  of  the  people. 


SAILORS'  WIVES. 

**  At  one  time  there  have  been  enumerated  in  Honolulu 
the  wives  of  twenty-five  sea  captains.  From  such  infor¬ 
mation  as  can  be  obtaine<i,  it  is  supposed  that  one  in  six 
of  all  whaling  captains  is  accompanied  by  bis  wife.  The 
practice  is  annually  increa-sing.  lliis  is  a  new  feature  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  whaling  business.  Probably  a 
score  of  American  ladies  have  visited  the  Arctic  Ocean 
during  the  past  Summer.  [Honolulu  Friend,  Nov.  17. 

The  above  paragraph  is  more  significant  than  might  be 
supposed  from  a  hasty  perusal.  The  wives  of  our  sailon 
are  perhaps  the  most  independent  class  of  women  in  the 
community.  Sailors  are  apt  to  be  improvident  to  the  last 
degree,  and  while  upon  ship-board  can  hardly  conceive  of 
any  earthly  use  for  money.  The  conditions  of  his  voyage 
insure  him  a  support  while  it  lasts,  and  no  sooner  does  he 
reach  shore  and  receive  a  handful  of  gold  than  he  is  eager 
to  expend  it.  But  sailors'  wives  come  in  as  most  salutary 
checks  upon  this  prodigality  They  feel  deeply  the  yeare 
of  tDil  and  peril  expended  in  accumulation.  They  know 
how  their  own  lives  have  been  passed  in  a  protracted  anx¬ 
iety  for  the  beloved  one  so  long  absent  upon  the  mighty 
deep.  Then,  again,  there  is  the  mother  to  be  reverenced 
as  well  as  remembered. 

A  sailor's  mother  is  always  old,  and  the  first  thing  he 
does  on  reaching  harbor  and  securing  his  wages,  is  to 
transmita  portion  to  his  ”good  old  mother,  who  is  sure  to 
pray  for  Jack,  tossing  about  on  the  ocean  so  he  writes 
her  a  brief  letter — Jack’s  letters  are  always  brief— the  he- 
gira  from  the  Mecca  of  dear  mother  to  the  Medina  of  your 
dutiful  son,  Jack,  being  most  rapid,  and  his  chirogrsphy 
apt  to  resemble  foot-prints  upon  sand.  It  is  not  long  be¬ 
fore  his  pockets  are  entirely  relieved. 

If  Jack  lias  a  wife  he  is  altogether  a  different  being. 
Then  in  his  old  sea-chest  begins  to  accumulate  delicate 
shells,  bright  red  beans,  shark's  teeth,  flying  fish  dried, 
centipedes  and  lizards,  and  scorpions  in  spirits.  He  looks 
out  for  monkeys  and  parrots,  and  rare  things  of  every 
kind,  with  which  to  delight  and  excite  the  wonderment  of 
the  beloved  at  home.  A  sailor  who  makes  an  improvident 
or  bad  husband  is  the  worst  kind  of  a  man  ;  for,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  they  are  deeply  attached  to  their  Emilies,  and 
the  wives  of  sailors  are  among  the  most  devoted  we  have 
ever  known.  Whalemen  are  often  gone  from  throe  to  five 
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jetn,  and  all  this  time  the  aole  management  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  family  intereata  devolvea  upon  the  wife. 

And  when  the  rattling  caaement  told 
Of  many  a  periled  aliip, 

The  anxious  wife  her  babea  would  fold, 

And  pray  witli  trembling  lip. 

She  tears  the  children,  buys  and  sells,  and  directs  her 
slbirs  with  great  discretion  and  fidelity.  Bhe  acquires  a 
tranquil  kind  of  dignity,  a  womanly  self-reliance,  which  is 
pleasing  to  contemplate.  Good  order  and  thrift  prevail  in 
her  hmsehold,  even  to  a  degree  beyond  those  where  the 
husbands  are  more  immediately  as.sociated  with  the  family 
CDutioe.  (hr  men  will  be  late,  and  will  disarrange  and 
keep  a  Imuse  more  or  less  in  commotion,  while  the  habit 
ef  being  sole  head  and  director  of  the  establishment  gives 
to  tliese  women  an  entire  and  beautifully  developed  system. 

The  sailor  is  too  much  isolated  from  bis  kind.  These 
men.  who  carry  the  products  of  nations  from  mart  to 
mart,  do  it  in  sacrifice  of  nearly  all  the  social  affections. 
They  encounter  perils  by  land  and  sea,  skkoesa  and  disas¬ 
ter  and  temptations  in  every  shape,  to  advance  our  com¬ 
mercial  interests,  and  yet  they  are  the  class  least  eared  for 
in  the  community.  They  are  good  for  nothing  upon  shore ; 
off  soundings  Jack  comes  out  in  all  his  glory.  But  on  land 
he  reels  and  lurches  about,  and  stares  and  wonders  like  a 
grown  up  child.  He  knows  little  Of  conventionalism,  and 
what  he  knows  he  despises.  He  has  a  way  all  bis  own. 
He  is  sure  to  mount  a  horse  as  being  next  best  to  a  ship, 
tad  the  aniitul  stands  but  a  poor  chance,  for  ten  knots  an 
hour  is  slow  going  to  a  sailor.  Then  all  the  mock -auctions, 
all  the  strange  out-of  the-way  places,  have  an  attraction 
fcr  him.  He  likes  an  open  space  as  he  does  sen-room,  but 
he  likes  to  dive  into  locker-looking  courts  and  forecastle 
kind  of  streets,  and  caboose  sort  of  old  dwellings  ;  and  so 
be  is  pretty  sure  to  get  where  he  shouldn’t  go. 

Now,  the  help  for  all  this  is  to  allow  the  captain  and 
first  mate,  one  or  both,  we  should  say  both,  to  take  their 
wives  with  them  to  sea.  This  would  be  an  incentive  to 
the  sailor,  and  we  believe  the  interests  of  commerce  even 
would  be  advanced  by  such  practice.  There  would  be  a 
demand  for  greater  forecast  and  care  upon  the  part  of 
eommanders,  and  the  saving  of  life  would  no  doubt  be 
great,  for  many  captains  assert  that  the  sense  of  discon¬ 
tent  and  bereavement  produced  by  these  family  separa¬ 
tions  often  becomes  too  painful  for  endurance.  Women, 
also,  will  feel  the  need  of  higher  culture,  and  a  more  thor¬ 
ough  habit  of  study  and  mental  improvement,  and  a  more 
enlarged  and  disinterested  mode  of  observation  will  pre¬ 
vail  among  them. 

llany  sailors’  wives  are  good  navigators,  and  take  ob¬ 
servations  and  keep  the  log  as  well  as  the  captain.  We 
have  known  more  than  one  woman  who  quelled  a  mutiny 
aboard  ship  by  her  fearless  deportment  and  resolute  self- 
possession. 

- - 

THE  DEAD  IN  THE  DEEP. 

“  A  peopled  home  is  the  ocean  bed.’’ 

A  BRigp  notice,  very  full  of  interest,  has  recently  been 
published  by  a  Detroit  paper  of  the  successful  descent  of 
a  submarine  diver  on  lake  Erie  to  the  wreck  of  a  steamer, 
which  had  been  lying  four  years  at  the  depth  of  a  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  below  the  surfkce.  A  safe  belonging  to  the 
American  Express  Company,  and  containing  between 
thirty  and  forty  thousand  dollars  in  money,  was  sunk  in 
the  vessel,  and  several  attempts  hare  been  made  to  re¬ 
gain  it  but  writhont  success  till  a  few  weeks  since  when  a 
diver  from  Buffalo  aooomplished  the  wonderful  foat.  The 


steamer  was  the  Atlantic  ;  she  was  sunk  off  Long  Point, 
on  Lake  Erie,  in  1852.  The  Detroit  paper  says : 

“  It  will  be  recollected  that  this  steamer  was  Instantly 
sunk,  by  colliding  with  a  propeller,  and  that  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  psissengers  were  lost.  The  diver  was  protected  by 
copper  armor,  and  was  under  water  forty  minutes,  during 
which  time  he  had  some  strange  adventures.  The  upper 
deck  of  the  steamer  lies  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  under 
water,  and  far  below  where  there  is  any  current  or  mo¬ 
tion.  Everything  is  therefore  exactly  as  It  went  down. 
When  the  diver  alighted  upon  the  deck,  he  was  saluted  by 
a  beautiful  lady,  whose  clothing  was  well  arranged,  and 
her  hair  elegaiitly  dressed.  As  he  approached  her  the 
motion  of  the  water  caused  an  oscillation  of  her  head,  as 
if  gracefully  bowing  to  him.  bhe  was  standing  erect,  with 
one  hand  grasping  the  rigging.  Around  lay  the  bodies  of 
several  others  as  If  sleeping.  Children  holding  their 
Mends  by  the  band,  and  mothers  with  their  babies  were 
there.  In  the  cabin  the  furniture  was  still  untouched  by 
decay,'  and  to  all  appearances  had  just  been  arranged  by 
some  careful  and  tasteful  hand. 

“In  the  efflee  he  found  the  safe,  and  was  enabled  to  move 
it  with  ease,  and  took  it  upon  deck,  where  the  grappling 
irons  were  fastened  on.  and  the  prize  brought  safety  to 
light.  On  opening  the  safe,  it  displayed  its  contents  in'a 
jierfect  state  of  preservation.  Tliere  was  in  the  safe  $5,000 
in  gold,  $3,500  in  bills  of  the  Government  btock  Bank,  and 
a  large  amount  of  bills  on  other  banks,  amounting  in  all 
to  about  $30,000.” 

The  description  of  the  beautiful  lady  standing  on  deck, 
at  the  still  and  solemn  depth  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  feet, 
swaying  to  and  fro  as  if  saluting  her  visiter,  forcibly  re¬ 
minds  us  of  Mrs.  E.  Oakes  Smith’s  poem  of  the  “  Drowned 
Mariner,”  from  which  we  quote  the  following  stanzas : 

Bethink  thee,  mariner,  well  of  the  past, 

A  voice  calls  loud  for  thee — 

There’s  a  stifled  prayer,  the  first,  the  last. 

The  plunging  ship  on  her  beam  is  east, 

0,  where  shall  thy  burial  bef 
Bethink  thee  of  oaths  that  were  lightly  spoken, 
Bethink  thee  of  vows  that  were  lightly  broken, 
Bethink  thee  of  all  that  is  dear  to  thee — 

For  thou  art  alone  on  the  raging  sea : 

Alone  in  the  dark,  alone  on  the  wave. 

To  buffet  the  storm  alone — 

To  struggle  aghast  at  thy  watery  grave. 

To  struggle,  and  feel  there  is  none  to  save — 

God  shield  thee,  helpless  one  I 
The  stout  limbs  yield,  for  their  strength  is  past. 

The  trembling  hands  on  the  deep  are  cast. 

The  white  brow  gleams  a  moment  more. 

Then  slowly  sinks — the  struggle  is  o’er. 

Down,  down  where  the  storm  is  hashed  to  sleep. 
Where  the  sea  its  dirge  shall  sweU, 

Where  the  amber  drops  for  thee  sliall  weep. 

And  the  rose-lipped  shell  her  music  keep. 

There  thou  shalt  slumber  well. 

The  gem  and  the  pearl  lie  heaped  at  thy  side, 

’They  fell  from  the  neck  of  the  beautiful  bride. 

From  the  strong  man’s  hand,  from  the  maiden’s  brow, 
As  they  slowly  sunk  to  the  wave  below. 

A  peopled  bonrie  is  the  ocean  bed. 

The  mother  and  child  are  there — 

The  fervent  youth  and  the  hoary  head. 

The  maid,  with  her  floating  locks  outspread, 

The  babe  with  its  silken  hair. 

As  the  water  moveth  they  lightly  sway. 

And  the  tranquil  lights  on  their  features  play  ; 

And  there  is  each  cherished  and  beautiful  form, 

Away  from  decay,  and  away  from  the  storm. 

How  perfectly  and  graphically  this  last  stanza  presents 
the  scene  described  by  the  diver  in  thequotationfrom  the 
Detroit  paper.  And  yet  the  poem  was  a-ritten  years  ago. 
drawing  its  pictures  from  the  inspirations  of  genius  rather 
than  the  experience  of  facts. 

PoBlsciOPr. — It  Is  said  to  be  a  pity  to  spoil  a  good  story 
Nevertheless,  having  seen,  since  the  above  was  put  in 
type,  another  side  to  the  story  of  the  diver  and  what  he 
saw,  and  what  he  didn’t  see,  we  feel  bound  to  give  it ;  not 
that  we  love  poetry  less,  but  that  we  love  truth  more. 
The  following  apparently  plain  matter-of-fact  statement 
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from  the  CleveUnd  Herkld,  iieems  to  knock  the  (loctry  of 
the  Detroit  paper  “  into  a  cocked  hat. " 

“  Mr.  E.  P.  Harrington,  of  Weatfield,  N.  Y.,  in  hia  div¬ 
ing  preas,  with  leaden  ahoea,  and  with  lead  weighta  at¬ 
tached  to  hia  body,  amounting  in  all  to  248  Iba.,  with  a 
rope  around  hia  waLat,  which  he  could  he  raiard  to  the 
lurfaco.  and  a  check  or  aignal  line  in  hia  hand,  commenced 
hia  Grat  dcacent.  He  waa  governed  by  tlie  wreck  line,  and 
atruck  the  promenade  deck  about  forty  feet  alt  the  atatc- 
room,  where  the  F.xpreaa  Company's  ^e  waa,  which  waa 
in  the  third  state-room  aft  the  wheel-house  on  the  larboard 
side.  He  remained  on  deck  but  one  minute-  After  de¬ 
scending  firm  50  to  70  feet,  dciiending  up-on  the  clearness 
of  the  air  above,  all  is  dark  to  the  diver,  a^  he  is  governed 
entirely  by  feeling 

“  During  four  days  be  made  eighteen  descents  to  the 
Atlantic,  remaining  on  board  of  her  periods  of  from  four  to 
eleven  niinutes  each.  It  was  not  until  the  third  day,  upon 
which  he  made  seven  dives,  that  he  succeeded  in  getting 
to  the  state-room,  during  which  he  succeeded  in  breaking 
a  bcle  through  the  weed  werk  and  getting  a  line  fast  tc 
the  ring  of  the  safe,  but  found  the  aperture  too  small  tc 
admit  of  the  passage  of  the  safe.  Tlie  next  day  he,  by  the 
aid  of  a  saw,  managed  to  attach  a  rope  to  the  piaoel  work 
and  casing,  so  that  the  workmen  above  detached  it.  The 
safe  was  then  raised. 

“The  Atlantic  lies  careened,  her  larboard  side  being  175 
feet,  and  the  water  on  her  starboard  160  feet  deep.  The 
safe  was  about  157  feet  from  the  surface.  I'pjon  her  deck 
ilr.  H.  found  a  light  sediment  of  three  or  four  inches 
depth.  He  could,  as  we  have  said  abeve.  see  nothing,  and 
encountered  nothing  but  the  wood  work,  cliains,  glass 
and  the  chest.  Tlie  water  was  very  chilly,  and  Mr.  H.’s 
bands  were  so  numb  that  he  could  net  by  mere  feeling 
distinguish  glass  from  wood.  It  was  only  by  the  former’s 
breaking  that  he  knew  its  material.  He  ttiinks  his  strength 
when  below  nut  more  than  one-tenth  that  he  has  when  in 
open  air.  He  suffered  but  httle  from  pressure  except  two 
or  three  times,  when  such  was  the  rush  of  blood  to  the 
head,  tliat,  as  he  says,  be  saw  “  bright  Gashes  in  his  hel¬ 
met,  like  electric  sparks  ' 

- - 

NOSES. 

BT  a  rnoFEssio.vsL  NoeER. 

“  Said  Aaron  to  Moses, 

‘  Let 's  cut  off  our  noses.’ 

Said  Moses  to  Aaron, 

‘  It’s  the  fashion  to  wear  ’em.’  ’’ 

How  the  above  amusing  and  authentic  anecdote  has 
been  preserved  to  us  would  be  an  interesting  question  for 
tbeantiquary.  Considering  the  lapne  of  time  since  the  date 
of  that  remarkable  conversation,  it  ought  not  to  surprise  us 
that  so  little  of  the  lighter  chit-chat  of  these  humorcus 
High  Priests  should  now  remain,  but  rather  that  any  scrap 
could  have  clung  to  the  memory  of  man  for  so  long  a  pe¬ 
riod.  Where  Aaron  acquired  a  notion  so  absurd  cannot 
now  be  learned.  It  would  appiear  that  the  inGuence  of  the 
more  sensible  Moses  was  sufBcient  to  prevent  the  precipi¬ 
tate  Aaron  from  ridding  himself  of  a  feature  which,  how¬ 
ever  unornamental,  was  certainly  useful.  If  not  indispensa¬ 
ble.  After  reading  a  statement  so  disparaging,  one  cannot 
help  losing  somewhat  of  that  respiect  for  Aaron  which,  in  a 
general  way,  attaches  to  the  cloth.  No  matter  if  his  nasal 
protuberance  was  as  homely  as  that  of  the  litfle  boy  who 
complained  to  his  mother  that  his  nose  “  grew  puffffer  and 
pugger  every  day  he  could,  on  no  principle,  be  excused 
for  severing  it  from  the  face  for  which  it  was  made.  And 
if  the  act  proposed  would  have  been  one  of  pure  wanton- 
ness — which  we  suspect  was  the  case — we  cannot  Gnd 
words  sufficiently  energetic  for  the  adequate  expression 
of  our  shocked — nay,  horriGed  feelings.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  honor  Moses  with  peculiar  homage  for  his  manly 
and  digniRed  stand  upon  the  nose  of  his  friend.  Note  his 
gentlemanly  deference  to  the  opinions  and  usages  of  the 
Jewish  community.  In  his  laconic  but  comprehensive 
reply  he  says  only,  “  It  is  (Ac/uAton  to  wear  ’em”  It  is 
propier  to  infer  that  this  reply  had  the  happiest  effect 


>i|K>n  Aaron.  It  presented  to  him  the  inconvenience  of 
being  without  a  noiie,  in  connection  with  the  idea  of  sin- 
gularity— of  being  “  out  of  fasiiion  ;’’  which,  in  then 
days — wlien  a  man  at  two  or  three  hundred  was  thought 
still  young — must  have  been  the  most  terrible  one  that 
Moses  could  have  suggested.  tVe  may  also  believe  that 
Moses  had  a  reverence  for  the  nasal  feature,  <u  a  featura  - 
and  that  it  pained  his  sense  of  Gtness  and  proportion  to 
imagine  the  human  countenance  as  divested  of  it.  It  it 
this  feeling  with  which  we  sympathize  most  deeply  in  the 
present  article  ;  for  the  question  e(  fatkim  has  come  to 
affect  the  thape  of  the  nose,  rather  than  the  ezufencc.  It 
may  sound  cdiUy  to  some  to  speak  of  the  nose  in  thii 
technical  way  ;  but  let  them  ask  almost  any  mother  ta 
describe  bow,  by  innumerable  pinches,  she  fatkir.iud  the 
r.oses  of  her  offspring — redeemed  them  from  “  pug’’-neso, 
or  checked  their  banian-like  tendency  to  turn  toward  the 
rcot — and  they  may  begin  to  realize  that  the  idea  is  not 
absurd. 

Besides  the  notion  of  mere  servile  imitation  in  these 
artist-minded  mammas — shaping  a  nose  after  the  rich 
Mr.  A’s  or  the  fasionable  Miss  B’s — two  ideas  may  be 
mentioned,  as  having  a  particularly  controlling  effecL 
First  and  most  widely  prevalent,  is  that  of  beauty.  Few 
are  insensible  to  the  beauty  or  effect  of  a  well-turned  note. 
After  the  eyes  and  mouth,  perhaps,  the  nose  takes  the 
Rrst  place  in  a  description  of  features.  “She’s  very 
pretty — that  is,  would  be,  were  it  not  for  that  horrid  nose !" 
nr,  “  what  a  fine  nose  Mr.  C  has  I’’  are  expressions  h- 
miliar  to  every  one.  The  other  idea  is  that  of  charadn. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  character  in  a  nose.  That  is,  the 
nose  is  often  made  quite  an  index  of  character ;  not  al¬ 
ways,  or  perhaps  often,  knowingly,  but  intettribly.  and 
not  the  less  surely.  Both  these  ideas  will  be  further  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  following  analysis. 

The  Grecian  nose  is  usually  considered  the  Rnest  and 
most  noble  of  all  the  varieties.  It  is  distinguished  by  its 
being  “well  planted’’  between  the  brows,  and  straight 
upon  the  ridge,  and  by  its  Hrm,  well-turned  nostrils.  It 
lends  dignity  and  grace  to  the  countenance,  and  is  sig- 
nifleant  c,  .rath,  honor,  purity  and  delicacy  of  mind.  Xo- 
bleness.  openness  and  liberality  of  mind  and  heart  an 
suggested  byit.  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  however,  that 
these  signs  are  by  no  means  infallible,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  In  relation  to  those  which  follow. 

The  Rtyman  nose  is  also  much  admired,  as  being  indica¬ 
tive  of  manliness  and  vigor  of  mind,  and  loftiness  of  pur¬ 
pose.  Tbe  ridge,  instead  of  being  straight.  Is  raised  in  the 
middle,  generally  so  as  to  form  an  obtuse  angle,  though 
sometimes  it  has  a  continuous  curve.  This  variety  of 
nose  is  suggestive  of  strength  rather  than  delicacy,  and 
of  prudence  rather  than  generosity.  Both  the  varieties 
which  have  been  mentioned  depend  much  for  their  signit- 
cance  npon  the  purity  of  their  “  lines,’’  and  degree  of 
perfection  of  “  chisseling.’’ 

The  AtiuUine  nose  is  curved  and  hooked,  like  the  bill  of 
the  eagle.  It  is  usually  accompanied  by  sharpness  and 
activity  of  mind,  but  is  indicative  rather  of  acuteness  than 
solidity.  It  is  also  an  accompaniment  of  cunning,  selGsh- 
ness,  and  rapacity. 

The  ROrceute  nose  is  vulgarly  called  the  “  tnm-up.’’ 
It  is  rarely  accompanied  by  nobleness  or  greatness  of 
mind,  bnt  ratber  signifles  one  absorbed  by  self.  The 
possessor  of  such  a  nose  may  bo  witty,  sensitive,  and 
“  thin-skinned,’’  but  rarely  generous,  manly,  or  high- 
sonled. 

The  “  Pug  ”  nose— the  poor  little  pug  nose  ;  what  need 
be  said  of  tbe  png  noset  Everybody  knows  tbe  pug  nose- 
Mot  “  big  enough  to  pull,’’  or  small  enough  to  be  called  a 
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wftTt,  it  can  neitbei  be  blown  nor  worn  with  Batutkction, 
and  ie  onl/  possessed  by  men  as  little  in  proportion  as  the 
excressence  itself.  Napoleon  gave  small  noseU  men  a  par- 
tieularly  wide  berth — and  there  was  reason. 

There  are  icodiheations  of  all  these  varieties  ;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  a  great  proportion  of  all  the  noses  may  be  termed 
modifications.  We  have  the  **  bottle  nose,*’  the  **  car¬ 
buncle  nose,”  the  ”  rum-blossom  nose,”  the  squab 
nose,”  the  ”fiat  nose,”  and  the  nose  with  the  knob  at 
the  end.  The  next  to  the  last  named  embraces  the  Afri¬ 
can  nose.  A  wide  nostril  denotes  a  deep,  full  chest.  A 
very  red  and  highly-inflamed  nose  is  significant  of  ap¬ 
ple-jack,”  which  is  a  ”  weakness.” 

Washington  had  a  very  fine,  wide-ridged  Grecian  nose. 
The  Greeks  are  genemlly  supposed  to  have  Grecian  noses. 
Wellington  had  a  remarkable  Homan  nose,  and  most  Ro¬ 
mans  have  them  likewise.  John  Randolph  and  Tristam 
Burgess  liad  aquiline  noses.  *^Tum-up”  and  *‘pug” 
noses  are  not  commonly  s))orted  by  great  men.” 

A  race  of  people — thank  Heaven  becoming  extinct — 
called  Yankees,  liave  succeeded  in  converting  the  nose 
into  a  musical  instrument,  wondrous  power  but  some¬ 
what  deficient  in  sweetness.  It  is  not  commonly  consid¬ 
ered  80  good  as  the  natural  organ,  and  it  is  to  be  fervently 
hoped  will  in  time  be  disused. 

We  have  only  to  fancy  the  human  countenance  divested 
of  the  nose,  to  agree  with  Closes  that  the  na.sal  appendage 
is  very  good  in  its  place.”  The  advocates  of  Aaron’s 
theory  are  becoming  rare. 


A  GLANCE  ALL  ROUND. 

**  Order  reigns  in  Warsaw  but  the  Russians  are  re¬ 
building  some  of  their  fortifications  and  defenses  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  seems  to  indicate,  that  while  they  put  their  trust 
in  God  they  mean  ”  to  keep  their  powder  dry.”  In  the 
meantime  the  Kmperor  is  turning  his  attention  to  internal 
improvements  and  the  arts  of  peace. 

John  Bull  has  wisely  concluded  not  to  fly  in  a  passion 
and  pitch  into  Brother  Jonathan  because  Alinister  Cramp- 
ton  was  summarily  sent  home.  John  even  has  no  idea  of 
dismissing  Mr.  Dallas.  Mr.  Crampton  is  made  the  scape 
goat,  and  the  enlistment  difficulty  is  settled.  Tlie  Central 
American  dispute,  John  still  thinks,  is  a  fair  quarrel,  and 
i^ers  to  ”  leave  it  out”  to  a  third  party  to  say  how  it 
shall  be  settled. 

But  an  awful  rumpus  had  occurred  betwe<*n  John  and 
Jonathan  at  the  bst  dates  from  London,  which  bid  fair 
for  a  short  time  to  knock  nil  other  qunrrel.s  into  a  cocked 
hat.  A  member  of  Jonathan’s  faintly  went  to  the  Queen’s 
levee,  or  public  reception,  wearing  a  yellow  vf$t  and  Hack 
crartU.  The  master  of  ceremonies  had  the  great  presence 
of  mind  and  self-possession  to  stop  the  horrid  looking 
“critter  ”  at  the  door,  and  sent  him  off  before  he  got  in¬ 
side  to  frighten  the  Queen.  But  it  was  evident  the  Queen 
had  a  narrow  escape  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  thing  became 
known  out  of  doors  London  boiled  over  with  excitement. 
The  ”  Thunderer  ”  roared,  and  nil  the  lea.ser  papers.  Tray, 
Blanche  and  Sweetheart,  barked  at  the  yellow  vest  and 
black  “hankercher.” 

The  Queen,  however,  showed  good  pluck,  for  no  sooner 
was  she  told  of  what  had  happened  st  the  door,  than  she 
intimated  that  she  wasn’t  “  afeared,”  and  ordered  the 
master  of  ceremonies  to  let  the  man  in.  But  It  was  too 
late  ;  the  man  had  gone,  and  the  American  Minister  had 
gone  with  him.  When  John  understood  that  the  Minister 
hid  left  with  the  jellow  vest,  he  looked  quite  aghast.  Mr. 
IMUaa,  however,  writes  home  to  Mr.  Marcy  that  there  is  a 


fair  prospect  of  the  matter  being  bushed  up  and  settled 
without  war. 

Louis  Napoleon  is  on  his  high-heeled  boots  ;  his  baby 
has  been  baptized  by  a  Cardinal,  sent  by  the  Tope  ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  purpose  ;  the  Napoleon  dyncuty  is  consid¬ 
ered  established,  and  the  French  Kmperor  is  regarded  as 
the  foremoiit  sovereign  in  Europe. 

The  political  volcanoes  of  Italy  are  still  throwing  op 
smoke,  but  the  eruption  is  not  yeL 

The  threatened  invasion  of  Mexico  by  Spain  is  given  op, 
and  the  ships  of  war  have  returned  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
Havana.  Mexico  has  agreed  to  pay  up  certain  Spanish 
claims,  which  the  fleet  went  to  enforce.  President  Com- 
onfort  is  in  funds  now  to  do  H,  having  confiscated  most  of 
the  church  property  in  the  country,  which  produces  a 
revenue  of  nearly  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 

Nicaragua  is  fulfilling  the  adage,  that  “  revolutions 
never  go  backward.”  The  gallant  Walker  is  still  in  the 
ascendant,  and  is  unquestionably  opening  up  a  new  and 
important  era  in  the  history  of  Central  America.  He  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  man  for  the  times.  The  people  of  Nicara¬ 
gua  regard  him  as  their  deliverer  from  selfish  and  tyranni¬ 
cal  rulers  and  civil  wars.  At  our  last  dates  they  had 
elected  him  President  by  a  very  large  majority  of  votes. 
It  is  said  he  will  now  model  the  Government  after  that  of 
the  United  Statc.s.  Rivas  had  retired  from  the  Presidency 
in  disgrace,  having  been  reckless  in  squandering  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  money.  He  trUnl  to  start  a  revolution  against 
Walker,  but  was  immediately  put  down.  Walker  has  now 
an  efficient  army  of  about  two  thousand  men,  well 
equipped  and  supplied,  including  two  companies  of  artil¬ 
lery.  The  country  at  last  dates  was  healthy. 

In  California  the  people  are  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution, 
some  account  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  preceding 
pages. 

LIFE  IN  THE  SOUTH  WEST . No.  VI. 

BY  R  O  B  U  R . 

LAW  IN  THE  BACKWOODS. 

OxK  who  lias  never  traveled  through  the  immense 
forests  that  extend  over  a  large  portion  of  ”  Uncle  S'amV* 
farm,  and  more  especially  tliat  portion  usually  called  the 
South-west,  lias  much  to  see  of  life  and  character  not  to 
be  met  with  elsewhere,  and  little  dreamed  of  by  those  who 
bud  and  bloom  in  tbe  dust  of  our  great  cities.  Here  are 
to  be  found  tbe  hunter  and  trapper,  who  have  not,  per¬ 
haps,  been  within  the  limits  of  a  city  since  childhood, 
have  never  seen  the  wonders  of  steam,  or  even  heard  of 
tbe  mighty  telegraph  ;  for  what  cares  be  for  such  tkingg. 
so  long  as  he  can  boast  that  be  owns  the  best  dog,  and 
shoots  the  best  rifle  in  tkefe  diggingt  ?”  Contented  to  live 
in  a  small  log  cabin,  his  wants  are  but  few,  and  easily 
gratifled.  and  seldom  or  never  living  near  another  habi¬ 
tation,  the  stranger  is  ever  a  welcome  gnest  at  his  sim¬ 
ple  board. 

There  are  few  men  so  set  in  their  principles  or  opinions 
as  these  sturdy  fore«*ters  ;  and  I  regret  to  say  they  have 
little  regard  for  either  time  or  dates.  Indeed,  with  most 
of  them,  principles  never  change— once  a  Jackson  man 
always  a  Jackson  man.  I  was  told  of  one  Instance  which 
throws  the  persevering  consistency  of  our  good  old  Long 
Lland  Jackson  men  quite  into  the  shade.  One  resolute 
old  democrat,  who  had  made  it  a  matter  of  principle  to  be 
on  hand  “at  the  polls”  on  every  Presidential  election 
since  thf  time  of  Gen.  Jackson’s  administration,  tnd  hav¬ 
ing  tbe  mest  unbounded  admiration  for  that  old  hero,  he 
regularly  cast  his  vote  for  his  rc-cfeefioii,  even  after  the 
old  General  had  hem  dead  for  yean. 
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At  laat)  however,  on  going  to  the  polls  on  one  occasion 
with  his  Jackson  vote  in  his  hand,  he  was  thrown  quite 
aback  by  a  neighbor,  who  declared  to  liim,  upon  his  honor, 
that  old  Hickory  had  been  dead  these  seven  years.  Our 
sturdy  Democrat  was  puzzled  for  a  while  to  know  how  to 
get  along  with  his  principles.  But  after  retiring  a  short 
time,  he  returned  again  to  the  charge  with  a  new  ballot 
m  his  hand,  written  out  in  full,  **  for  General  Jackson's 
bxecutors  and  administrators.*’ 

It  was  om  e  my  good  fortune  to  travel  through  a  part 
of  the  interior  of  Florida  in  company  with  a  young  law¬ 
yer,  whom  I  will  call  O'Toole,  he  being  of  Irish  descent, 
and  overilowing  with  the  social  wit  and  humor  so  cliarac* 
teristic  of  his  countrymen,  and  witliul,  possessing  a  mind 
of  deep  penetration,  he  was  an  excellent  judge  of  human 
nature.  In  the  course  of  our  journey  he  told  me  he  had 
promi.'^  an  old  acquaintance,  a  hunter,  whom  he  occa¬ 
sionally  visited  for  the  sake  of  a  week’s  shooting,  to  de¬ 
fend  him  in  a  suit  that  hud  been  brought  against  him  for 
his  participation  **  in  a  free  and  in  which  he  liad 

come  off  ahead.  Said  he,  If  you  have  never  seen  a 
trial  in  the  backwoods  there  is  some  rare  Sfiort  in  store 
for  you,  and  which  only  one  fresh  from  the  city  can  fully 
appreciate.-’ 

As  it  did  not  take  me  out  of  the  way,  I  readily  con¬ 
sented  to  join  him  ;  and  jogging  on  at  an  ea.<y  pace,  let¬ 
ting  our  horses  go  pretty  much  as  they  pleased,  in  a  few 
hours  we  came  in  view  of  a  log  cabin,  before  which  sev¬ 
eral  horses  were  fastened,  and  a  little  further  on  was  to 
be  seen  another  cabin  of  rather  more  prepossessing  ap¬ 
pearance. 

Tliere,”  said  O’Toole,  “  where  you  see  the  horses  in 
front  of  the  door,  is  the  court-house,  and  I  think  the 
Judge  (they  are  very  jealous  of  the  (illr)  must  be  alro.ady 
there,  for  it  is  later  than  1  had  any  idea  of,*’  looking  at 
his  watch. 

As  we  drew  near,  several  rough,  good-natured  looking 
fellows  thronged  to  the  door  to  greet  us,  and  I  found  my 
friend  was  a  great  favorite  with  them  all.  After  a  hearty 
welcome,  there  w’as  a  loud  rap  within,  and  the  court  was 
called  to  order. 

Let  me  describe  the  room.  At  the  upper  end  was 
placed  a  small  rough  pine  desk,  or  table,  about  three  feel 
square,  and  behind  it  sat  a  man  apparently  fifty  years  cf 
age.  of  portly  form,  and  with  a  broad,  bald  head,  and 
cheeks  so  round  and  rosy  that  they  seemed  like  two 
ripe  apples  Nature  gave  h  m  a  mouth  that  was  origi¬ 
nally  clothed  with  smiles,  but  which  had  evidently  been 
screwed  down  to  a  becoming  gravity  more  in  acconlancc 
with  the  dignijied  position  the  po.ssessor  now  occupied. 
A  pair  of  dark,  green  spectacles,  with  wide  silver  bow's, 
rested  upon  his  forehead,  and  before  him,  on  the  small 
pine  desk,  was  a  much  worn  and  dirty  copy  of  ’^Black- 
stone's  Commentaries.” 

Upon  a  bench,  directly  in  front  of  this  grave  and  im¬ 
portant  personage,  sat,  in  mute  admiration,  some  half 
dozen  stalwart  fellows,  each  with  a  rifle  resting  on 
his  arm,  and  a  hunting  dog  curled  upon  the  floor  be¬ 
tween  his  legs,  and  T  soon  seated  myself  upon  a  log  that 
was  placed  on  end  directly  back  of  this  group  The  Court 
being  called  to  order,  the  Judge  gravely  called  upon  the 
plaintiff  to  state  his  case,  which  he  did  in  a  very  plain, 
wholesome  manner,  calling  upon  one  of  the  half  dozen  on 
me  forward  bench  to  verify  it,  at  every  resting  point 
T.pon  finishing,  he  was  erm* •questioned  by  O’Toole  with  nil 
toe  gravity  imaginable. 

The  defendant  then  arose,  and  began  to  give  his  version 
o  the  ease,  but  was  interrnpted  by  the  Judge  who  asked 
him  a  question,  which,  bad  he  answered  truly  would 


have  decided  the  case  against  him.  O’Toole  at  once  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  question  being  answered.  Tlie  Judge  tmiiisd 
OToole  was  obstinate  in  his  refusal,  saying  such  a  course 
was  contrary  to  all  law  and  justice. 

The  Judge  said  if  wasn^i  and  finally,  after  much  talk 
in  the  same  strain,  he  adjourned  the  Court  fur  dinner 
saying  if  he  did  not  then  answer  the  question  he  would 
give  the  case  against  him. 

On  leaving  the  Court-room,  my  friend  took  the  Judge  by 
the  arm,  and  leading  him  to  his  horse,  took  fruin  his  sad¬ 
dle-bags  a  flask  of  whisky,  and  started  fur  the  house, 
where  we  sat  dow  n  to  drink  and  chat.  TliC  Judge,  how¬ 
ever,  did  nut  seem  di^posed  to  be  very  sociable  m  sjute  of 
all  of  O'Toole’s  clTorts.  Ills  dignilg  had  1>eon  evidently 
w’ounded  ;  lie  hud  been  touched  in  a  tender  juirt ,  had 
bec'n  put  d(fwn  on  a  point  of  LAW^and  that,  loo,  in  the 
presence  of  those  by  whom  he  hud  been  hillierto  looked 
^  upon  as  an  oracle.  ’Tuxu  more  than  human  TuUure  could 
I  endure. 

O'Toole  soon  saw  how  matters  stood,  and  that  his  case 
was  a  dcsi>erato  one,  unless  he  could  reiiair  the  wrong  he 
had  so  careles.vly  inflicted  ;  and  therefore  he  said,  ‘’Now, 
Judge,  you  don’t  mean  to  say  you  intend  giving  the  case 
against  me,  do  youf” 

“  Yes  ;  you  would  not  let  Jones  answer  my  question, 
and  I  shall  therefore  decide  against  you.” 

”  But,”  said  O’Toole,  as  he  winked  to  me,  “  if  he  an 
sufrs  you  when  the  Court  oi>ens  this  afternoon,  Judge?” 

”0,  that  would  make  a  dilTerence,”  said  he  gravely, 
’’  and  I  should  then  consider  the  question  in  a  ditTercnt 
light.” 

”  After  finishing  our  meal  of  com  bread  and  roast  pota¬ 
toes,  wc  took  another  drink  on  O’Toole’s  proposing  ”  the 
health  of  his  Honor,  Judge  B.”  Tlie  Judge  looked  very 
wise,  and  as  pleased  as  he  could  without  cumpromising  his 
dignity,  and  wc  soon  adjourned  to  the  “  Court-room.” 

When  the  Court  w'as  ojiencd,  O’Toole  arose,  and  fixing 
his  eyes  on  the  Judge,  with  a  very  grave  face,  ho  said  in 
substance  as  folluws : 

”  Since  this  Court  adjourned,  your  Honor,  (jdacing 
groat  empha.'^is  upon  your  ILnwr,)  I  have  thought  over 
the  point  of  law  in  question  this  morning,  and  find  that  I 
was  grcrtly  mistaken,  and  entirely  in  the  wrong  ;  tliat 
your  Honor  w’as  perfectly  right,  and  that  my  client  must 
answ’cr  any  quesliont  your  Honor  may  see  fit  to  put  to 
him.” 

Ilis  Ihmor  bowed  very  compUcently,  and  with  much 
gravity  rojicated  the  question,  and  was  immediately  an- 
swere<l  by  the  defendant,  who  fatally  committed  himself. 
The  Judge,  putting  on  the  wide-bowed  spectacles,  began 
slowly  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the  volume  before  him, 
“Blackwood’s  Commentaries,”  and  in  a  few  minutes 
arose  and  said,  that  after  weighing  both  sides  of  the 
question,  both  legally  and  morally,  he  gave  his  decision 
for  the  defendant.  But  at  the  same  time,  with  a  stem 
countenance,  he  warned  him  if  he  was  ever  brought  up 
before  him  again,  on  a  like  charge,  he  would  decide  against 
him ! 

CIRCULAR  TO  THE  SMITHS,  SPECIALLY  JOHN. 

TTb  yield  to  the  request  of  the  respectable  indii'idual  to 
publish  the  following  circular  to  the  universal  Smith 
family  in  America.  At  the  same  time  we  deny  any  dispo¬ 
sition  on  our  part  to  give  a  “boost ’’into  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  ranks  of  “codfish  aristocracy  ”  to everj*  straggler 
whose 

“  ignoble  blood 

Has  crept  through  scoundrels  ever  since  the  flood  ;” 
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but  the  respectable  “  Hr  John  Smith  ”  we  consider  feirly 
entitled  to  an  honorable  exception.  He  has  acquired  prop¬ 
erty,  and  has  rueti  in  the  world  ;  and  liaving  been  seized 
with  a  laudable  desire  to  climb  his  “old  ancestral  tree,” 
in  pursuit  of  family  relics,  with  a  view  of  forming  a  coat 
of  arms  to  decorate  the  panel  of  his  coach,  we  cheerfully 
give  publicity  to  his  quaint  circular.  Editor.} 

TO  mr,  ruTTR  fsmiuck  in  amducs. 

The  sub  .riber,  being  t’.-sirous  to  collect  the  historical 
incidents  [ertsining  tu  the  ni  merous  family,  to  which  he 
is  prou '  to  belong,  in  ort'.er  that  v  hat  me y  be  found  there¬ 
in  of  a  valuable  an  t  wcrthy  character  may  be  published 
to  the  world,  a-.  1  in  crter.  moreover,  that  he  may  be  abie 
tocc'iectand  prepare  r  iteble  “r*n'  rial  beerings  for  the 
panei  of  bis  carriage,  takes  this  method  of  asking  of  his 
kinsmen  in  Amerca  all  the  desired  '.nfomation. 

I  have  an  indirtirct  recollect'on  of  having  seen  once,  in 
the  loft  of  my  father’s  hem,  a  panel  inscribed  with  a 
figure,  evidently  a  baton  of  oCBoe,  which  profane  observers 
pronounced  a  trowell,  most  likely  from  envy  ;  beside  this 
there  was  a  segment  of  a  circle,  supposed  to  represent  an 
Egyptian  symbol,  hut  I  do  not  deny  the  common  people 
perceived  therein  a  horse  shoe — and  various  other  sym¬ 
bols,  too  nuncernus  to  mention,  wherein,  I  doubt  net,  great 
families'  dignities  were  intimated.  Now,  this  panel  cf 
which  I  speak  was,  without  doubt,  the  remains  of  an  an¬ 
cient  coach  belonging  to  some  one  of  the  Smiths,  although 
my  son  John,  Junior — (his  father  having  been  John, 
grandfather  likewise,  thereby  reitdering  our  pedigree  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  to  reach,)  my  sun  John,  I  say,  supposed 
he  beheld  in  this  venerable  relic  the  side  of  what  is  tech- 
nic^y  called  a  monopede,  or  vulgarly  a  wheelbarrow. 
But  this  is  owing  to  the  irreverence  of  Juvenile  Amer¬ 
ica 

I  find  John  Smith  was  one  of  the  men  who  signalized 
themselves  among  the  Indians,  in  the  early  settlement  of 
the  country,  in  Virginia.  He  wa.s  a  mighty  warrior,  and 
an  enterprising  man  in  several  ways.  Prior  to  this  John 
Schmidt,  from  a  collateral  branch  in  the  Low  Countries, 
had  taken  up  his  residence  in  Nieu-Nederlandt,  otherwise 
New  York.  Joen  Smigt  had  settled  with  the  Swedes,  in 
Connecticut,  John  Smythe  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Juan  Smyt 
among  the  Spaniards  of  Florida.  Indeed,  I  trace  our 
family  in  each  and  all  of  the  early  Colonies,  the  name  be¬ 
coming  modified  by  the  people  with  whom  they  sojourned. 
I  find  the  family  was  one  of  respect,  and  one  of  wealth, 
ludeed,  by  calculation  I  find  that  about  one-tenth  of  the 
property  of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  the  John 
Smiths,  and  nearly  half  the  honors  thereof  are  divided 
among  the  same,  so  that  an  emulation  exists  to  bear  the 
cognomen  of  John  Smith. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  desire  all  persons  bearing 
the  name  of  Smith  to  address  me,  in  the  Cty  of  New  York, 
post-paid,  informing  me  as  follows  : 

What  time  did  your  ancestors  come  to  this  country  T 

Did  they  come,  or  were  they  »«nl 

If  sent,  what  procured  them  such  distinguished 
honor? 

What  profession  did  they  follow  ? 

What  trade  or  handicraft  f 

Where  did  they  settle  themselves? 

How  many  were  christened  by  the  name  of  John? 

How  many  descendants  belong  to  the  same  ? 

How  many  have  distinguished  themselves  by  notable 
deeds  to  which  we  would  award  tamily  honors  and  distinc¬ 
tions? 

How  many  have  distinguished  themselves  by  means 
which  ye  do  not  care  to  have  bruited  about? 


A  speedy  and  concise  answer  to  the  above  inqnhiM 
would  be  thankfully  received  by  the  subscriber. 

New  York  City,  July,  1858.  Sir  John  Surra. 

P.  S. — If  the  letters  should  be  directed  to  the  care  of  the 
Editor  of  the  Cmted  Statxs  Macazim,  I  having  obtained 
that  permission,  they  might  be  likely  to  reach  me  more 
safely.  Sir  J.  S. 


OLIO  SEASONINGS. 

Brn.  Franru.n’s  Wrr.. — “We  must  be  unanimous,” 
observed  Hancock,  on  the  occasion  of  the  signing  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence ;  “  there  must  be 
no  pulling  different  ways — we  must  all  hang  together.” 
“  Yes,”  added  Franklin,  “  we  must  all  bang  together,  or 
most  assuredly  we  shall  all  hang  separately.” 

JCMClAl  Wrr. — Lord  Bacon  tells  of  bis  father.  Sir  Nich¬ 
olas,  that  when  appointed  a  Judge  on  the  Northern  Cir¬ 
cuit,  he  was  by  one  of  the  malefactors  mightily  impor¬ 
tuned  for  to  save  his  life  ;  which,  when  nothing  he  bad 
'  laid  did  avail,  he  at  length  desired  his  mercy  on  account 
I  of  kindred.  “  Prithee,”  said  my  Lord  Judge,  “  how  came 
that  in?”  “Why,  if  it  please  you,  my  lord,  your  name 
'  Li  Bacon  and  mine  is  Hog,  and  in  all  ages  Hog  and  Bacon 
I  have  been  so  near  kindred  that  they  are  not  to  be  separa¬ 
ted.”  “Aye,  but,”  replied  Lord  Bacon,  “you  and  I  can¬ 
not  be  kindred,  except  you  be  hanged  ;  for  Hog  is  not  Ba¬ 
con  until  it  is  well  hanged.” 


A  Ladv’r  Ready  Wit. — A  “  foine  ”  young  gentleman,  in 
turning  swiftly  on  his  heel  in  Broadway,  ran  bis  bead 
against  a  young  lady.  He  instantly  put  himself  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  apologize. 

“  Not  a  word,”  said  the  quick-witted  maiden.  “  It  isn’t 
hard  enough  to  hurt  anybody.” 

The  coxcomb  frowned  and  sloped. 

Ijtkral. — A  pedagogue  told  one  of  his  scholars,  a  son 
of  the  Emerald  Isle,  to  spell  hostility.  “  H-o-r-s-e,  horse,” 
commenced  Pat.  “  Not  horse-tility,”  said  the  teacher,” 
“but  hos-tility.”  “Sure,”  replied  Pat,  “an’  didn’t  ye 
tell  me  the  other  day  not  to  say  hoes  ?  Be  jabers  I  its  won 
thing  wid  ye  one  day,  and  another  the  next.” 

Hatbematical. — “  Humble  as  I  am,”  said  a  bullying 
■pouter  to  a  mass  meeting  of  the  unterrified,  “  I  still  re¬ 
member  that  I’m  a  fraction  of  this  magnificent  Republic.” 
“  You  are,  indeed,”  said  a  bystander,  “  and  a  vulgar  one 
at  that.” 

’The  following  may  be  found  in  one  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  churchyards  : 

“  Weep,  stranger,  for  a  father  spilled 
From  a  stage  coach,  and  thereby  killed  ; 

His  name  was  John  Sykes,  a  maker  of  sassengeia. 
Slain  with  three  other  outside  passengeni.” 

A  Bacbelor’s  DEnNSE  — A  gentleman,  meeting  another 
on  the  street,  said  : 

“  I  perceive  you  ate  a  bacl-elor.” 

“Why  so?”  was  the  response. 

“  Because  you  have  a  hole  in  your  stocking.” 

The  accosted  gentleman  looked  bis  friend  straight  in  the 
eye,  saying : 

“  Sir,  a  Me  in  the  heel  of  a  stocking  ia  an  accident  of 
a  day  ;  a  dam  is  premeditated  poverty.” 

Seiuno  at  Half  Price. — A  shopkeeper,  in  a  small  town, 
one  day  marked  some  handkerchiefs  in  bis  window  writh 
the  tempting  words.  “Selling  at  half  price.”  Shortly 
after,  a  lady  who  had  traded  with  him  before  entered  the 
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wtablisiiment,  and,  having  lookad  at  tb«  liandkerchiela, 
inquired  the  price. 

‘‘Fifty  centa  apiece,”  politely  replied  the  shopkeeper. 

“Very  well,”  said  the  lady,  ‘‘you  may  do  me  up  a 
dozen  ” 

The  handkerchiefs  were  cut  off  and  delivered  to  the 
lady,  who  gave  the  shopkeeper  a  three-dollar  bill. 

‘‘  Beg  pardon,  Madam  j  but  I — ah — told  you  the  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  were  Bfty  cents  apiece  ;  that  is— ah— six  dollars 
per  dozen.” 

‘‘  To  be  sure  ,  I  understood  as  much  arithmetic  as  that. 
Six  dollars  is  the  price  ;  half  of  six  is  three — that  is  half 
price  1  think  they  are  cheap  enough.  Good  day,  Sir.” 

The  lady  shut  the  door.  The  shopkeeper  opened  his 
eyes.  For  five  minutes  he  stood  still  as  a  stump,  gazing 
vacantly  at  the  window  ;  then,  biting  his  Ups,  and  color¬ 
ing  very  red,  he  gently  removed  the  card  pinned  to  the 
hankerchiefs ,  and  resolved  to  announce  no  more  goods  as 
“  selling  at  half  price.” 

Sidney  Smith  says  :  “  Most  London  dinners  evap¬ 
orate  in  whispers  to  one's  next  neighbor.  I  make  it  a  rule 
never  to  speak  to  mine,  but  fire  across  the  table ;  though 
I  broke  the  rule  once,  when  I  heard  a  lady  who  sat  next 
to  me,  in  a  low,  sweet  voice,  say  :  “  No  gravy.  Sir.”  I  had 
never  seen  her  before,  but  I  turned  suddenly  around  and 
said  ;  “  Madam,  I  have  been  looking  all  my  life  for  a  per¬ 
son  who  disUked  gravy  ;  let  us  swear  eternal  fnendship.” 

A  Ghost  i.v  Love. — An  English  paper  relates  the  follow¬ 
ing  story :  A  farmer  who  had  lately  become  a  widower, 
was  aroused  at  midnight  by  the  loud  barking  of  his  dog. 
On  going  to  it  the  animal  displayed  extreme  terror,  where¬ 
upon  the  farmer  took  his  gun  and  proceeded  to  an  inspec¬ 
tion.  All  at  once  he  saw  a  phantom,  clothed  in  a  white 
sheet,  rise  behind  tlie  hedge.  The  farmer  turned  deadly 
pale,  and  his  limbj  shook  with  dismay.  He.  however, 
contrived  to  ejaculate  :  “  If  you  come  from  God,  spea'a  ; 
if  from  the  devil,  vanish!”  ‘‘Wretch  I”  exclaimed  the 
phantom.  •  I  am  your  deceased  wife,  come  from  the  grave 

to  warn  you  not  to  marry  Maris  A - ,  to  whom  you  are  j 

making  love.  The  only  woman  to  succeed  me  is  Henrietta 

B - .  Marry  her,  or  persecution  and  eternal  torment  I 

shall  be  your  doom This  strange  address  from  the  j 
gobhn.  instead  of  dismaying  the  farmer,  restored  his  cour¬ 
age  He  accordingly  rushed  on  the  ghostly  visitor,  and.  : 
stripping  oO  its  sheet,  discovered  the  fair  Henrietta  B  —  ,  | 
herself,  looking  extremely  fooUsh.  It  is  said  that  the  . 
fanner,  admiring  the  girl's  trick,  has  had  the  banns  pub- 
Ushed  for  his  marriage  with  her. 

4^  Judge  Kellogg,  a  venerable  citizen  of  Michigan,  ar¬ 
rived  in  Washington  last  week.  It  was  his  first  visit  to  the 
Federal  Capital  and  when  the  care  stopped  he  was  a  lit¬ 
tle  uncertain  where  he  was  ;  hut  as  he  noticed  that  all 
the  passengers  were  leaving  the  care,  he  followed  suit.  As 
ha  entered  the  main  hall  of  the  depot,  he  saw  a  man  en¬ 
gaged  in  caning  another  ferociously  all  over  the  mom. 
‘‘  When  I  saw  that.  ’  says  the  Judge.  ‘‘  I  knew  I  tons  »n 
WoMkingUm  immediately.” 

Puimo  THE  Bi.vn  Legs  or  a  Cxebl. — The  Paris  corre- 
gpondent  of  the  Boston  Post  tells  the  following  funny 
story :  t 

‘‘  The  man  that  plays  the  hind  legs  of  the  camel  at  the 
Folies  Nouvelles  Theater  is  just  now  the  most  talked-of  in¬ 
dividual  in  Paris.  The  circus  has  its  elephants  which 
stand  on  their  beads,  and  gesticulate  with  their  trunks, 
and  gambol  in  various  massive  ways ;  and  there  are  wild 
beast  shows  without  namber  throughout  the  city.  Po  the 
Folies  Nouvelles.  always  op  to  the  mark,  caused  to  be 


constructed  an  out-and-out  dromedary,  and  it  is  exhibited 
nightly  to  crowds  of  delighted  spectators.  A  spotted  body 
properly  humped,  and  a  well-manufactured  head,  pi^ 
pelled,  as  large  as  lif^and  three  or  four  times  as  natural 
by  two  men  inside,  their  legs  only  appear  to  the  public 
as  furnishing  forth  the  animal’s  lower  limbs,  and  nankeen 
pantaloons  essentially  assist  the  illusion.  The  camel  is 
led  in  by  a  little  fellow  in  flowing  clothes  and  a  turban 
who  puts  him  through  his  paces  in  a  highly  accomplish^ 
manner,  and  whirls  him  finally  off  to  the  inspiriting  music 
of  a  ^Ika  executed  by  the  orchestra,  the  four  legs  keep¬ 
ing  time  in  a  correct  measure.  Just  under  the  camel’s 
h^  is  a  small  window  I  Out  of  this  window,  while  the 
show  is  ^ing  on  and  the  points  of  the  beast  are  being  il¬ 
lustrated,  suddenly  issues  the  head  of  the  man  whose 
talents  are  developed  in  the  hind  legs  I  ‘  My  God  I’  he 
says,  ‘  what  a  role  is  this  to  put  me  into  I  Hie  hind  legs 
of  a  camel  I  Here,  you  keeper,  give  me  a  pinch  of  snuff 
or  I’ll  smother  I  ’Twouldn’t  be  so  bad  if  1  had  a  deceni 
man  in  the  fore  legs — but  he’s  a  bete,  and  stupid,  andaint 
got  no  conversational  powers,  and  smells  disagreeably 
when  he’s  warm  I  What  a  devlish  piece  to  be  sure,  and! 
suppose  it  will  have  a  great  run  Just  my  luck  I  Keep  me 
swinging  this  infernal  tail  for  a  fortnight  I’  And  in  gees 
his  head  as  suddenly  as  it  came  out,  as  the  keeper  raps 
the  bind  parts  of  the  camel,  and  the  polka  commences. 
This,  with  the  explanations  of  the  keeper,  which  are  ridicu¬ 
lous  beyond  expression,  keep  up  a  perfect  roar  of  laugh¬ 
ter,  but  more  consummate  nonsense  cannot  be  imagined.” 

Wrr  or  Charles  Lamb. — The  inimitable  English  essayist 
spent  a  large  portion  of  his  life  as  a  clerk  in  the  emplcy- 
ment  of  the  East  India  Company.  The  regular  routine  cf 
clerkly  business  ill-suited  the  literary  taste  and  waywaid 
though  innocent  habits  of  our  author.  Once,  at  the  In¬ 
dia  House,  one  in  authority  said  to  him  : 

‘‘  I  bas  e  remarked,  Ur.  Lamb,  that  you  are  very  jote  in 
t’ne  morning.” 

‘‘  Yes,  sir,”  replied  the  wit,  ‘‘  but  I  gj  awayearij  inthe 
afternoon.” 

Tr.e  oddness  of  the  excuse  silenced  the  reprover,  who 
turned  away  with  a  smile. 

Tram  the  cabin  scrap-book  of  a  British  naval  cOcer,  in 
our  possession.] 

An  Irish  Sailor’s  Prater. — An  honest  Hibernian  tar, 
who  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  gallant  Nelson,  used  to 
pray  in  these  words  every  night  when  he  went  to  'r.is  ham¬ 
mock  ;  ‘‘  God  be  thanked  I  nevei  killed  a  man,  nor  no  man 
ever  killed  me.  God  bless  the  world,  and  success  to  the 
British  Navy.” 

[From  the  same  ] 

E.VGU8B  Income  Tax _ The  following  curious  return  was 

made  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Income  Tax,  in  the 
year  18C1,  at  Shrewsbury  . 

‘‘  I,  A - B— ,  do  declare. 

I  have  but  little  money  to  s]  are  ; 

I  have 

1  little  house, 

1  little  maid, 

2  little  boys, 

2  little  trade, 

2  little  land, 

2  do.  money  to  command. 

By  this  you  see 

1  have  children  three 

To  depend  on  me. 

A.  B.” 

[From  the  same.] 

The  Old  Man’s  Answer  to  the  Coi.iege  Bots. — Three 
students  of  Eton  College  were  walking  together  one  day, 
when  they  met  an  old  man  on  the  road,  and  wishing  to 
pass  a  joke  upon  him,  the  first  said  :  ‘‘  Good  morning, 
Father  Abraham  ;”  the  second  said,  ”  Good  morning, 
Father  Isaac;”  the  third  said,  ‘‘Good  morning,  Father 
Jacob.”  The  old  man  looked  at  them  gravely,  and  re¬ 
plied,  ‘‘  I  am  neither  Abraham,  nor  Isaac,  nor  Jacob,  but 
Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  seeking  his  father’s  asses,  and,  lo  I 
he  has  found  them.” 
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VlAjnasn  had  been  plodding  for  centorlea  on, 

In  the  old  beaten  track  of  their  forefathers  gone  j 
Full  many  a  thinker  had  paid  with  his  head 
For  daring  to  differ  from  ancestors  dead  ; 

With  liands  red  and  reeking  dark  Bigotry  stood 
At  the  door  of  Improvement,  still  thirsting  for  blood  ; 
While  stem  visaged  tyrants,  with  faggots  and  chains. 
Were  ready  at  all  times  with  “  penance  and  pains.” 

But  a  change  was  at  hand— .on  a  far  distant  shore 
A  young  lad  was  growing  in  stature  and  power, 

Whose  sinewy  arm,  to  maturity  grown. 

Would  shake  to  its  center  old  Tyranny’s  throne  ; 

And  rear  ’midst  the  vales  of  his  far-spreading  We.-t 
A  glorious  asylum  where  Freedom  might  rest. 

Yet  the  world  gave  no  thought  to  the  fast-growing  hoy. 
As  he  followed  the  plow  with  his  merry  “  gee-hoi  ” — 
With  his  broad  sun-burnt  forehead,  and  tom,  dusty  hat, 
For  little  she  reek’d  what  the  youngster  was  at. 

She  saw  not  the  embryo  thought  unrevealed, 

’Neath  exterior  so  plain  from  her  vision  concealed. 

Nor  dreamt  that  the  youth,  in  the  depthts  of  his  mind. 
Was  revolving  a  truth  that  would  startle  mankind, 

’Till  it  rung  like  a  clarion  over  the  sea— 

”  Lo,  all  men  are  equal  1  Lo,  all  men  are  bee  I” 


Bore  forth  on  their  pinions  the  shout  of  the  brave ; 
True  hearts  thrilled  with  joy  as  ’twas  borne  o’er  the 
And  thousands  responded,  “  Lo,  all  men  are  free  1” 


The  cheek  of  Oppression  grew  pale  at  the  cry. 

And  he  openly  vowed  that  the  youngster  should  die. 
Fine  bshions,  indeed,”  cried  the  dotard  in  rage. 
When  a  boy  in  his  teens  gets  ahead  of  the  age  I” — 
But  the  Yankee  laughed  slyly  the  panic  to  see. 

And  shouted  still  londer,  ‘‘L»,  .aU  mm  an/rtt!” 

"  La,  AIL  m:f  saa  ran  I”  answered  valley  and  plain. 
And  the  old  hoary  mountains  re-echoed  again. 

The  Winds  caught  the  sound,  and  afiw  o’er  the  wave 
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The  Yankee^  since  then,  with  his  promising  boys, 

Has  been  constantly  filing  the  world  with  his  noise  ; 

A  shrewd,  prudent  firmer,  contented  and  true, 

With  acres  productive,  and  numerous  too  ; 

A  pedagogue,  noisy,  with  rod  and  with  rule, 

A  miniature  monarch— his  empire  a  school ; 

A  fun-loving  peddler,  high  poised  on  his  box. 

Shouting  still  as  he  goes,  wooden  clocks— wooden 
clocks  t** 

A  shoemaker  prophet,  forsaking  his  awl, 

With  ghosts  to  converse,  and  on  spirits  to  call ; 

A  smith  at  bis  anvil,  collecting  once  more 
All  the  languages  spoken  at  Babel  of  yore  ; 

A  learned  M.  1).,  of  adventurous  soul, 

Stretching  up  fur  a  peep  at  the  fh>zen  Xorth  Tolo— 
These  are  some  of  the  numberless  forms  under  which 
He  has  sought  to  be  famous,  or  useful,  or  rich. 

At  first  a  mere  stripling,  with  slight  boyish  form, 

He  fearlessly  mounted  the  car  of  reform. 

And,  taking  a  path,  to  hit  grandsires  unknown, 

He  shouted  aloud  to  mankind  to  come  on ; 

Then  darted  away,  never  once  looking  back. 

But  took  it  for  granted  the  world  was  on  track. 

Fou  must  (kink  for  yourtelwtV*  was  the  first  text  he 
took, 

Without  stopping  to  name  either  chapter  or  book ; 

And  the  sermon  he  preached  had  such  marvelous  power 
That  hundreds  of  converts  were  made  in  an  hour. 

That  sermon  was  published,  and  priestcraft  turned  pale 
As  its  burden  was  wafted  on  every  gale ; 

And  hundreds  csroe  thronging  across  the  blue  sea 
To  hear  the  new  doctrine  that  Thought  should  be  free. 

You  mual  act  for  ^fouredret  V  *  was  the  subject  named  nex  t , 
And  a  prcuiical  sennon  be  preached  from  that  text. 
Mother  Englamd  was  audience  tken^  and  it  *B  known 
The  old  lady  was  greatly  displeased  with  her  son ; 

So  much  so,  indeed,  that  she  left  in  a  pet, 

And,  though  years  have  gone  by,  she  is  vexed  with 
him  yet. 

He  early  found  out,  what,  indeed,  was  most  true, 

That  butiness  was  |denty  and  laborers  few  ; 

80  be  made  up  his  mind  that  amidst  so  much  work 
Not  one  of  his  family  ever  sbouM  shirk. 

They  should  win  themselves  feme  by  oOmffon  and  pattis, 


Work  their  way  through  the  world,  with  their  handsor 
their  brains  ; 

Each  one  as  his  genius  or  taste  might  direct. 

And  the  wohkxu  alone  should  have  claims  to  respect. 
He  urged  that  mankind  ever  lose  loo  much  time 
In  eating  and  sleeping— ’tw'as  really  a  crime 
For  pe«  pie  to  spend  full  three  hall- hours  each  day 
In  taking  their  meals — why,  the  thing  wouldn’t  pay  * 
And  then  tleeping  six  hours  out  of  each  twenty-four— 
Sixteen  hours  aud  a  hal.  le.t  for  work— and  no  more  t 
With  such  teachings  as  these  it ’s  no  wonder  to  find 
The  Yankee  outworking  the  rest  of  mankind. 

A  **  Jack  at  all  trades,”  yet  a  genius  in  each, 

He  regards  no  attainments  as  out  of  his  reach. 

And,  where  his  own  arm ’s  not  sulhciently  strung,  ‘ 
Forces  Nature  and  Art  to  assist  him  along. 

From  the  pure  crystal  depths  of  the  sparkling  stream 
He  has  called  to  his  aid  his  co-laborer.  Steam. 

For  ages  and  ages,  far  down  in  the  deep, 

The  mighty  old  giant  lay  snugly  asleep  ; 

But  a  keen-eyed  philosopher  spied  him  at  length, 
iirew  him  up  from  his  stronghold,  and  tested  his 
strength. 

**  A  mighty  strong  critter  is  that,  I  must  say,” 

Said  Jonathan,  musing  ^  **  1  guess  it  will  pay 
To  set  him  to  work — why  a  ninety-horse  team 
Couldn’t  do  as  much  work  in  a  day  as  that  ilcam, 

And  I  reckon  we've  room  in  this  country  of  ours 
To  make  a  lair  test  of  his  go-ahead  powers.” 

But  w’hat  can  the  fellow  be  thinking  of  now  f 
lie  has  rolled  up  his  sleeves,  and  uncovered  his  brow', 
And  is  working  awsy  with  the  courage  and  speed 
Of  one  who  is  certain  bis  plans  will  succeed. 

He  is  building  a  boat,  in  tbe  fanciful  dream 
Of  impelling  it  over  tbe  waters  by  steam. 

**  What  folly  I  what  madness !”  observers  still  cry, 

But  the  Yankee  says  coolly,  ”  FU  show  you  by  ’n  by  !’* 
And,  while  they  are  thinking  the  work  scarce  beguu, 
The  Steamboat  is  finished  and  ready  to  run  ; 

And  away,  like  a  bird,  o'er  tbe  smooth  flowing  stream, 
It  glides  by  the  magical  impulse  of  steam. 

That ’a  pretty  fair  speed,”  cries  the  Yankee,  ^‘but  still 
We  can  go  somewhat  faster  than  that  if  w  e  will ; 

And  I ’m  in  for  liailroadiy  for  it ’s  always  my  plan 
To  drive  through  the  world  just  as  fast  as  1  can.” 

The  plan  is  scarce  laid  ere  the  work  is  begun, 

The  planning  and  acting,  with  him,  are  but  one. 

The  old  hoary  hills,  that  for  ages  unknown 
Have  stood  in  their  primitive  grandeur  alone, 

Look  down  from  their  wood-crested  summits  dismayed, 
As  their  firm  sides  resound  to  the  click  of  the  spade. 
The  forest  gives  way  at  the  strong  ax-man’s  stroke, 

As  he  sweeps  from  its  basis  the  firm-rooted  oak  ; 

The  river  looks  up  with  a  wondering  eye 
At  the  proud  arch  suspended  ’twixt  her  and  the  sky  ; 
And  the  laborer’s  face  wears  a  smile  of  delight 
As  the  iron-rail  lengthens  each  day  in  his  sight. 

Ho, here  come  the  cars  !— clear  the  track, boys — ’tisdonsi 
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See  the  proud  Iron-Horee  gliding  graceful!/  on  I 
And  now,  while  each  hill-top  resounda  to  his  scream, 
Give  a  loud  **  three  times  three  **  to  the  good  driver, 
Steam. 

Forty  miles  in  an  hour,’’  says  the  Yankee  ;  guess 
That ’s  a  pretty  fair  method  for  using  up  space  ; 

Now,  if  I  could  only  annihilate  time, 


rATHKR  TIMB  HROUGHT  TO  A  STAND. 


1  should  think  I  had  done  something  rather  sublime.”  | 

Do  you  see  that  philosopher  there?  He  has  been  I 

For  a  long  time  at  work  at  a  wondrous  machine, 

By  which  the  electrical  agent  may  act 
In  a  way  to  develop  this  singular  fitct, 

That  lightning  itself  may  be  tied  to  a  wire, 

And  news  sent  abroad  by  electrical  Ore. 

What  a  strange  speculation  !  the  man  must  be  erased 
To  dream  of  success  ’*  cry  observers  amazed— 

But  the  Thinker  toil.<  patiently  on,  one  by  one 
Removing  obstructions,  till,  lo  it  is  done  1 
And  the  Telegraph  stands  os  a  witness  sublime 
That  the  Yankee  has  triumphed  o’er  space  and  o*er 
Hme 

One  strange  characteristic  in  him  you  will  6nd, 

Though  truly  with  others  as  strange  ’tis  combined— 
Which  is  this,  that  he  ne'er  has  been  able  to  get 
Enough  of  what  people  call  ”  elbow  room  ”  yet ; 

And  if  in  his  hands  the  whole  world  should  e’er  fall. 

He  would  sigh  for  a  tater  patch  ”  outside  of  all. 

The  Persians,  we  read,  knelt  in  worshipful  awe 
Whenever  the  sun  at  his  rising  they  saw  ; 

But  the  Yankee  esteems  it  for  him  far  more  blest 
Devoutly  to  worship  the  sun  tn  the  West. 

A  sunrise  for  years  he  has  scarcely  once  seen, 

So  fondly  turned  westward  his  glances  have  been  ; 

And  he ’s  fully  determined,  so  strong  is  the  charm. 

To  migrate  to  tundnum.  and  purchase  a  fkrm. 

The  Yankee  down  East  is  reflective  and  eoch— 

Plans  with  caution,  and  acts  by  a  definite  rule. 

The  Yankee  out  West  lays  his  plans  as  he  goes, 

Binds  himself  by  no  rule,  and  no  precedent  knows. 

The  fizstem  man  thinks,  while  the  Western  man  acts ; 
This  investigates  principles — that  applies  facts. 

The  Yankee  down  East  makes  his  way  through  the 
street 


Tin  YANKEE  DOWN  EAKT. 


With  liis  head  in  a  vertical  line  with  hi.s  feet ; 

But  the  Yankee  out  West  has  such  go-ahead  power 
Tliat  his  head  gets,  in  general,  full  three  feet  before— 
One  would  think  while  observing  his  desperate  pace 
That  the  world  had  escaped  him,  and  he  was  in  chase. 


THB  TANKER  OUT  WENT. 


In  the  world’s  early  hist’ry  it  doubtless  is  true 
That  the  fiav’rites  of  Genius  were  only  the  few. 

But  lately,  less  coy  with  his  favors,  we  find 
He  is  lavishly  dealing  them  out  to  mankind  ; 

And  the  Yankee,  though  some  may  pronounce  it  unfSsir, 
Has  been  favored  with  more  than  an  equal  share. 

His  useful  inventions,  in  for-distant  lands, 

Are  lightening  the  labors  of  hundreds  of  hands. 

The  truths  he ’s  discovered,  of  various  kinds, 

Are  giving  new  impulse  to  millions  of  minds ; 

And  Science,  and  Art,  and  Improvemmt,  as  one. 

Do  honor  alike  to  America’s  son. 

He  considen  it  proper  for  every  man 

To  have  his  own  creed,  and  convert  all  he  can— 

To  investigate  all  things  that  claim  to  be  true, 

However  absurd  they  may  seem  at  first  view  ; 

And  the  stranger  and  wilder  the  doctrine,  or  creed. 

By  for  the  more  likely  it  is  to  succeed. 

Hence  Spirits,  long  barred  from  all  intereooree  here. 
Have  received  from  the  tolerant  Yankee  a  sphere. 

For  usefulness,  such  as  they  never  before 

Had  found  in  their  wanderings  the  universe  o’er— 
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Till  convinced  that  the  true  Yankee  doctrine  should  be 
That  all  boys  are  equal,  and  all  boys  are  free. 

Soon  the  rod  and  the  rule  are  exchanged  for  the  gown, 
And  the  fast-growing  lawyer  sets  sail  for  renown  ; 

A  few  more  removes  and  the  scale  is  complete, 

And  our  schoolmaster  sits  in  the  Senator’s  seat, 
Whence  he  gravely  proposes,  by  foul  means  or  &ir, 

To  pass  before  long  to  the  President’s  chair. 


And  each  from  the  limitless  stores  of  his  mind 
Pours  **  Divine  Revelations  ”  in  floods  o’er  mankind. 

Hence  Science,”  so-called,  grown  amasingly  wise, 
Finds  thousands  agape  as  with  kindling  eyes  j 

He  shows  that  mankind  may  their  lineage  trace 
To  that  venerable  stocky  the  Orang-Outang  race— 

That  the  world  was  created  long  ages  before 

The  ”  beginning  ”  we  read  of,  and,  what  is  still  more. 

Conclusively  proves,  to  all  sensible  /olkSy 

Old  Moses  a  humbug— the  Bible  a  hoax. 

Hence  thousands  are  ready  their  homes  to  forsake 
At  the  call  of  their  prophet,  and  start  for  Salt  lAke— 
Believing  it  best  to  effect  a  retreat 
From  the  civilised  world,  with  its  snares  and  deceit, 
With  its  tyranous  laws,  and  its  irksome  restraints, 

And  escape  while  they  may  to  the  land  of  the 
“  Saints  ” — 

Impressed  with  the  duty  of  spending  their  lives 
In  that  glorious  region  of  husbands  and  tctres. 

His  methods  for  reaching  the  Temple  of  Fame 
Are  num’rouB,  and  some  our  attention  will  claim. 

One  finds  himself  blessed  with  a  talent  to  rule. 


Another,  to  statesmanship  making  no  claim, 

Pursues  quite  a  different  |>atberaj  to  fame. 

A  Novelist,  haply  he  comes  out  at  last 

With  a  book  which  eclipses  all  books  hi  the  past. 

The  newspapers  puff  it,  though,  mind,  we  don’t  say 
That  editors  puff/or  the  take  of  the  pay— 

His  book  sells  by  thousands,  and  fair  ladies  weep 
As  they  spend  o’er  its  pages  hoars  sacred  to  sleep ; 

And  the  Author,  so  gifted  with  talents  sublime, 

Starts  for  A'uropc  end  fame  at  the  very  same  time. 

Another,  convinced  that  his  talents  were  made 
For  humbugging,  wisely  takes  that  as  hit  trade. 

He ’s  a  wonderful  genius,”  cry  hundreds  at  once ; 

A  genius,”  cry  others,  “  say  ratbo*  a  dunce  1” 

'  More  scoundrel  than  dunce,”  a  third  party  exclaims, 

‘  Whose  tricks  and  deceit  every  honest  man  blames.” 
Thus,  while  they  ’re  contending,  more  wordy  than  wise. 
He  fairly  has  humbugged  them  out  of  their  eyes  ; 

Then  turning  around,  highly  pleased  with  the  fun. 
Minutely  explains  to  them  how  it  was  done. 

All  laugh  at  the  joke,  and  exclaim  **  0,  how  plain,” 

But  the  Genius  walks  off,  singing  ”  huinbug(jed  a^/atn.” 

But  true  Yankee  genhiB  like  Proteus  of  old, 

Who  could  take  any -form  that  ho  chose,  as  we  ’re  told, 
Not  limited  thus  to  the  fame  seeking  few, 

Under  numberless  forms  is  presented  to  view. 

Agriculture  at  once  into  Science  expands. 

And  Art  towers  sublime  neiith  his  fostering  hands ; 
Fair  Science,  long  hidden  from  Penury’s  sight, 

Unvails  to  the  millions  her  glorious  light ; 

Commerce  spreads  his  broad  wings  to  the  favoring  breeze, 
And  fearlessly  claims  as  his  empire  the  seas, 

And  Religion,  from  mists  Superstition  bad  wrought, 
Unvailed,  pours  new  light  upon  struggling  thought. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  we ’ve  only  to  say 
I.ong  life  to  the  Yankee  !  Cod  bless  him  alway  1 
Give  him  increase  of  wisdom,  and  virtue,  and  h'ght— 

A  government,  stable,  and  governors  right _ 

Till  the  nations  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  may  see. 

That  ALL  ll£.v  BY  XATURX  ARB  EQUAL  AXD  FRBB.” 
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And  seeks  as  his  first  field  of  action  a  school— 

A  term  or  two  spends  midst  a  score  of  young  elves 
All  able  and  willing  to  govern  themselves, 
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FASHION  PLATES: 

KXGRAVIO  FOR  THE  r>nTBD  RTATIS  MAOAZIKB. 

DncjniR  Totuer.— The  coiffure  coniiistfl  of  the  natural 
hair  set  off  behind  by  a  mnall  ornament  composed  of  loops 
of  white  tuUe  with  scarf-ends  falling  on  the  left  side,  and 
a  Bengal  rose  with  its  foliage  and  a  few  tulle  loops  on  the 
right.  This  little  head-dress  has  a  spring  In  it,  and  is  put 
OR  as  a  caeke-joeiffne.  Dress  muslin,  trimmed  with  lace 
and  mallow-cmor  ribbon.  The  under-body  is  silk,  cut 


away  around  the  top.  The  muslin  body  is  half-low,  cut 
nearly  square  on  the  breast.  The  waist  is  pointed,  but 
has  neither  a  band  nor  lappets  Three  rows  of  mallow 
ribb(Hi  trim  the  front  of  the  body.  The  bottom  one  has 
two  ends  which  hang  down  about  14  inches.  Along  the 
top  edge  there  is  mqslin  puffing  between  two  rows  of  lace 
rather  full—one  turned  upward,  the  other  downward. 
Another  row  of  puffing  begins  at  the  second  bow,  runs  up 
to  the  riioulder,  turns  orer,  and  goes  down  behind  as  a 
bertha.  A  narrow  lace  runs  up  from  the  puffing  by  the 
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body  ;  anotbrr  row  falls  aa  a  bvrtha.  The 

lacbea,  and  decorated  with  narrow  mallow  rib- 
bon  falling  in  rings  ;  then  comes  a  muslin  puff- 

and  three-quarters  round,  is  trimmed  with  six 

with  a  lace  about  an  inch  and  a  half  wide  ;  the 

second  is  straight,  with  a  lace  two  inches  wide,  ^ 

slanting  crown  covered  smooth.  On  the  front 

blonde  borders  the  front,  and  a  deeper  one  lalla 
over  the  curtain.  Inside  the  front  are  :  on  the 
right  a  bow  of  ted  silk,  and  on  the  left  a  tuft 

with  long  ends.  Redingote  of  pearl-gray  moire, 
ornamented  with  satin  ribbons  and  Tom  Thumb 
fringea  Body  high,  with  waist  and  no  lappets. 

Sleeves  have  two  puffii,  and  terminate  in  a  iUjKUT. 

flounce.  On  the  body  are  Bve  rows  of  gathered  ribbon.  Those  at  the  top  7  ;  those  in  the  middle  are  Ko. 

surmounted  b7  *  narrow  fringe,  put  on  as  frogs.  The  two  9 ;  those  at  the  b^^B  No.  12.  At  each  extremity  is  a 
highest  are  No.  9  ribbon  ;  those  at  the  waist  No.  7.  The  Watteau  bow  (the  mmeau  bow  is  formed  of  two  loops 
first  two  reach  as  fhr  as  the  shoulder  seam  and  on  the  forming  a  lance-bead  and  two  cut  ends) ;  in  the  middle  are 
first  puff.  The  other  three  only  go  to  the  seams  of  the  two  loops  only.  There  are  bows  at  intervals  on  tbs 
plaits.  The  skirt  is  ornamented  with  ten  or  eleven  rows  pub  of  the  sleeves. 


No.  8— Chpuchon  cap  of  embroidered  muslin,  lined 
with  colored  fiorence. 

No.  4— Uuslin  morning  cap,  with  two  embroidered  in¬ 
sertions  and  Valenciennes  trimming ;  muslin  barbes,  bor¬ 
dered  with  Valenciennes  :  silk  ribbons. 


